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DR. CHARLES CLSTIS HARRISON 


O X the twelfth of Feljruary tlic news came of the death of Hr. 
Charles Custis Harrison, who.from to IWQ. was President 
of the Board of Managers of the M i seum of the Univcrsitv 
or PE 3 cxsYt.V-\Nt.\r liaving previously served the University as 
t>rovost from 1894’to 1911 and as Tru.stee of the rniversiiy fre>m 
1S76 to the day of Ids death. I n the history of American education, 
there is probably no rec^-ird of loyal* friiitfiil. unselfish servrice to an 
institution that excels the record of Hr. Harri-son. 

Ch.arles Custis Harrison wa-s bom in Philadelplii.a in lS+4. 
Receiving his earlv* education at the Protestant Lpisco[jal Aeadenty. 
he entered the University of Pennsylvania in 1858. neceiva'ijg the 
degree of Bachelor of .^rts at the commencement exercises in 18(12, 
and as the honour student of his Class, he delivered the Greek oration. 

.After graduation, Mr, Harrison entered the sugar Inisiiicss. 
being comiected with the FrankUn Sugar Refining Company from 
186'’ until his retirement from its presidency in 1892. 

Elected a Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania in 187(». 
he served as sueh until his death on Febnwry 12. 1929. a la'riod ot 


fiftv^tliree vears. ^ ■ 

In IS94 he cliicU-iI j\cting E^rf,^vost of the liniversity nml 

in 1895 Provost, from which office he resigned in January. 1911. 
During the iJcriod of lii.s Provostsliip tfie University grew and pms- 
pered in everv wav- 1 n addition to the est.ablishment of the (deorge 
I ieb Harrison Foimdalion far the encouragement of hlteml studies 
and the advancenicni of knowledge with an initial fund of SaOO.nriij. 
wliich at the present time has accumulated imtd it now represents 
over $1,000,000, Dr. ITarrison was ilireclly responsible tor the erec¬ 
tion of the following buildings put up during his term as Provost; 
Twenty-eight Dormitory Houses. John ffamsmi Uboratory ot 
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Chemistn^ William PepiiK^r Cliiucal Lalx>rator>% Randal Morgan 
Laboraton^ of Physics. Medical Lalx>ratoo' Building, Law School. 
Astronomical Obsm•ato^\^ Zoological BnilcUng, Engint.-enng Build¬ 
ing. Denial School Houston Hall. UKtVEiiSiTY Museum. Gymnasium 
and Franklin Field. Athletic Training House. Veterinary' Building. 
New Clinical Building of the Hospital. Isolation Building, Annex 
to Laboratory* 

Since that lime there liave been erected Bennett Hall and the 
Irvine Auditorium, funds for hoih of which came to the Uni%'ersity 
as a TC^lt of Dr, Harrison's great influence* It is interesting to 
know that over 1.000,t)0(> was raised by him for the University. 

Upon his retirenicnl from the Provostsl^ip in 1911* Dr* Harrison 
devoted himself to the financial problems of the Uxi VEksrrv Museum. 
Ijecoming President of Its Board of Managers in 1917. which office he 
held at the time of his death. Under his care and direction. the 
Museum became one of the great institutions of its kind in the 
world. Tw'o important wings have been added to its building and 
innumerable treasures of the race added to its colleclions. As 
President of the UniversitV Museum, r>. Harristin was instnimental 
in raising for all purposes a sum amounting to $4,000,000. During 
his lifetime. Dr. Harrison received the degrees of A.B., Univeraity 
of Pennsylvania. 18*2; A.M.. University of i^ennsylvama. 1805; 
LldJ.. Columbia 1895. Wnceton 1896^ Yale 1901. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1911, 

The achievements of a great man must be set down so that 
those who come later may kiioyf why his memory h prcsm efl 
what were his accomplishments anil wherein he may l>e emulated. 

To some of us Dr. Harrison will always be set apart, a jXL’rsonality 
who has entered our consciousness to iiiHutnce our minds, our hearts 
and our souls for all times. We know of his inlegrity, of his acumen, 
of Ills ability, of his gcnertisily, i:)f his kindliness — such knowletlge 
]S a blessing- 

JOSIAU H. jV.NXlMAN. 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES: MORE ROYAL TOMBS 

By C, Lkon'ard Wooixhy 


T he discoveries of royal tombs at Ur by Mr. Woolley during 
the seventh campaign of the Joint B 7 ?pedition have come near 
to ri%-alHng those of Iasi yean Nejtt to the tomb and the death 
pit. W(X)lle>' has now found traces of a shaft connectmg pit and 
surface and expects that new facts mil &uppi>rt his theory. 

Mr# MaUowan arrived at br on the tenth erf Dcoeml^er and 
was charged with the clearing of the diambers along the front of 
the Nannar temple. The Rev- E, R. Burrows and Mrs. Wotiliey 

completed the staff- 


Stkatification 

The first month of our new season at br has not indeed produced 
treasures to eclipse those of Iasi winter^ when sve discovered the 
tombs of the ancient kings with their wealth of gfjld and their array 
of human tnctims. but it has brought us. together with many objects 
of first class importance, more information about the ritual of those 

toval funerals. , , , 

over the cemetery the upiK-r levels have ton disturbed l>y 

the grave ^iiggers of a kter iieriod and in half of the area worked 
by us during Novemto grave rc^bbers. bouse builders, and layers 
of drains had made havoc of the site, but in the other half conditions 
were simpler and it was possible to oljserve as nevCT before the 
vertical relations between successive strata; factors wdiich elsew'here 
had vaiiLdu-d altogether or survived only its isolated and meiinitigless 
fragmenis \ve could here connect into a scheme. Here the evidence 
on the whole strongly corroborates the chrenotogical scheme sug- 
gestetl by me two years ago; the Sargonid graves are clearly liistin- 
guished by the tvpes of potter)^ and ■weai^fins, etc,, the First Dynasty 
groves come clo^ to these in lewl and liave often been disturbed by 
them and then after a comparatively barren stratum come those 
of the carlv series with their distinctive furniture, Certain modi¬ 
fications tif my previous arguments are enforced hy observations 
made under letter conditions, but the mam thesis seems to hold 

good* 
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One gi^ve which f wuiild assign to the latter part of the early 
period contained au object of %^ery great value for comparative 
dating—a complete painted clay %"ase of the later Jemdet Nasr 
type. This is the only example of thk ware yet encountered by us. 
It must be an importation at a time when Sumerian pottery^ was 
exclusively monochrome and it ap|>ears Ln support the T liave 
already put forward that the Jemdet Xasr wane is northern and 



Paiiit4tl jut uf thf Jemdet 


Akkadian, not Sumerian, and that in the north its maimfactiire 
continued until the native Akkadian culture had been sw^ami^ed 
t^y the Sumerian^ t, e., until the rise tlic l^irst l^viiasty of Jirech 
if not until tiial of the First Dynasty of Ur. At miy rate it must 
mean that the Jemdei Nasr ailtiire, ihougii earlier, is not much 
earlier than tliat of our first series of graves. 

First Shaft: Death Pjr with Pohtv Bootes 

Last year we recxivered the groimd plan of a king's grave; 
this year we have lrace<i tlie sections of such graves and thev are 
hardly less illuminating, The first clue w'as given by the discovery^ 
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not vcrj^ deep doim» of a layer of ree<ls extending up to the , mud 
brick walls of what seemed to l>e a small room. The reetts were 
removed and under them, cruslied to fragments by the weight of 
the son, were innumer¬ 
able clay pots, animal 
bones, and several 
human skeletons, all 
lying on a H<>or of 
f>caten clay. It was 
easy to recognize lliat 
these tilings had been 
buried foim the outset, 
were in fact an luider- 
groimd votive deposit, 
and tlmi the Imtlding 
wliidi contained them 
was a subterranean 
building; closer exam^ 
ination showed behind 
the walls an earth face 
cut al a gentle slope, so 
that the building lay in 
a vertical slmfl. The 
theory arrvse that at tlie 
l>otLom of that shaft 
there would be a myal 
ti'wnb and thiit when 
the king had been 
buriwl and his retain¬ 
ers duly slaught€!n;d 
around him anti the 
earth thrown back 
above their Ixxlies then 
at intervals votive 
offerings wouli] be laid 
in wdth the earth and at 
a certain stage the filling in of the shaft would be stopptul and a cham* 
l>er or chambers would Ix^ constructed in it to receive the last oSerings; 
then more earth svould Ije pouml in and perha|>s a superstructure 
in the form of a fvineraiy chapel would comjjTete the whole. So 








Plttitter coftt o{ thi» hoip mili iii the «oi(. IIhi strings can b* seen on tlto IcfL 
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I much for the theory; in tact we have dug dmvn wme twenty feet 
Ix'low the Layer of pots, finding ever>- now and then a fresh group 
of offerings or a subsidiar}’ burial, and at the bottom we have found 
not indeetl thr P:‘mb chamler of the king, w’hich must Ho under 
the mass of soil not yet excavated, but the 'Meath pit” inseparable 
fn>m it: in this open part of the sliafl measuring less than twenty 
feet by ten. there are cnnvded, more <jr less in firdcred rows, the 
Ixxlies of thirty-nine women and one man. 

Second Shaft: Seal of Me^^icai..\m-dk. 

Another shaft ojxjned more sensationally witli a wcxiden box 
in which were two daggers with gold blades and gold-siuddcd handles 
and a cylinder seal inscrilnM “ Mes-kalam-dug the King”, a rL*lative, 
one must s\ipposc, of that prince Mes-kalam-dug whose gold helmet 
was the glor\" of our last season. As the prerimis gra%*e hits pnxluced 
the seal of a woman liearing tlie title " Dxim-kalam-dug “^the 
wife of llie good land”—it must be supposed that kalnm-du^ is 
l>art either of a title or of a family name. Immc<luilely below this 
catnc a coffin burial with stone and copper vessels arid a mass of 
clay Vessels extending over the whole brick building whicli >vas now 
found to occupy the pit: then more layers of votive p<^ts and m^Tre 
subsidiary burials, all separated by floors of Ixjaten claj ’ir by strata 
of clean earth. TItere hdlowed a long blank which made us fear that 
wc might have lost the due, hut the shaft continued; in opposite 
comers of it there appeareti heaps of wexxi ash and, lower down, 
c:lav cooking pK>ls and animal l)Oiu*s, the relics of a funeral feast or 
SiUTifice made in tlie pit itself. The reason for the fires l>cmg precisely 
level at w’hich they fount! soon liccame ob\ ious, for h<ilf 
wav between them were found lumps of limestone set in cla\ mortar 
which spread outwards and downwanls until fnmi a b<>rTler of care¬ 
fully smoothtM clay them n>se intact the stone roof of a domet;! 
subterranean cbami>cr. corbel-built c»f limestone nibble set in clay 
monar: a little above the springers, holes thn.nigh the masonry 
containing remains of wood shtn^'ct.l tliat a solid centering had l^ecn 
employed for the construction of the central part of the dome, the 
stones l>cing laid in tK)sition over a heap of light earth and straw 
carriet;! bv l>cams and imitting. the flat space n^und the dome 
funeral fires hi\d been Hi and had burnt for scime time l.<ifore the 
shaft was filled in for the construction of the subterranean building 
higher up. With the ashes of the fire were mixed animal bones. 

I) 
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armmv^ tlm rrowa of tint aimit P, C. JM-I' poam Lolcs for catierinii arc vjiiiljk-. 
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’rht* ilr/mcfl biiiMing hatl been constmcied at one end of a pit 
dug at the bottom of the rnain shaft, three of its walls Ix^ing against 
the pit's sides aivd one. in which uus the dtyoT. opien to the court 
reserved in the prolongation of the shaft: this door had been L»kickt^ 
with large stones. Apart fr^im a certain amount of naLural subsi¬ 
dence, walls, dome and door were intacU though the latter was very 
difticull Ui detect, so closely did its blocking resemble tlie rough 
wall face, while the shifting of stones had disguised the outlines 
of ttie doonvay, Thmugh the lx^am holes it was possible to see 
that the floor waa covered w'ith sctmc object of pai^elled wood, thrrjugli 
the decayed remainy of whicli prntmdcd several large cc^pper vessels 
and one of gold. 

Considering how elaU^rate thetumb structure was. the ctaitents 
were simple, Itelo^e the woodwork, whicli seems to have Ix'cn a 
canopy, there lay six bi wiies of which four were semuits or sf>kUt'T^, 
men distinguislaed only by ihe wearing of copper daggers, and one 
apparently a maid servant r the sixth Ualy. laid out in the ceuire. 
was tlial of a woman vvearing a wreath of gold t>cech leaves and 
another of ring pendants strung on camdians. gold earrings* finger 
rings, necklaces of gohl and caniclian. gold hair ribbciT^s, and a tront- 
let decorated with a star rocstdte and secured by lung gold wires; 
on the breast was a camcliaii-hcaded gold pin of the bent uyje not 
hitherto found in prt^iious metal, and a gold cyliiider seal havltig 
two registers of design in one of which is shown a l^anquei and in 
the other musicians playiiig on harps atal other instruments: l>y 
the hands vras a fluted gold tumbler ranch like that found in tjueen 
Shub-ad's grave but not iiuili^ equal to it in quality. The lx:Mlies 
rcsteil on a llcfor tif mud bricks and smooth cla^^; this was cur\’'CMi 
as to prest^nt the apfx*^aranoe *.if a vault and gave <ral a holli>w 
sound when liit: it v^as ihiTcfore lifted, and below it was found a 
stratum of broken pottery and a ’very' large vertical drain, which, 
howc^ver. only went down some fifty centimetres into the soil; t»clow 
it therc^ setTOcd to be the L-riginal debris in which the early graves 
are dug. 'I’he excavation of the tomb is not finished, as the court 
in fn>nt of the doex of the d(mtxl chaml>er has yet to V>e cleared; 
furtlier work shtmkl thn:>w mc^rc light upon wliat are the most com¬ 
plete! v preserved though not the richest of the royal graves* but 
already we have evidence of a much more complicated ritual than 
could be deduced from last year's ivsults. 


u 



Silver bowl rtipou&id draigo. 
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Privatr Gravus 

Of the private graves one of the best w'as that of a v^ry young 
child perhaps three or four years old. Besides a set of stone vases 
the little shaft contained a group of miniatun; vessels in silver and 
on tiic body were miniature gold pins» wliilc on the head was a 
miniature wreath of gold l>eech leaves, another of gold rings, and 
one with pendants of gold. Lapis, and cameliaiiH Another child*s 
grave contained a fine head ament, a chain of triple l>eaiis in 





gold, lapis, and camelkm. with a large gold roundel of cloisonne 
work and two others of wire filigree. A woman s grave produced., 
together with many tither objects, the remains of a liarp similar in 
tj’pe to that Queen Shub-ad though simpler in character, in that 
it had no animal's lu^ad and was dccomtetl with silver instead of 
gold; a very inip<.irtant feature was that the w'oman \vorc on her 
head, as well as the numial beech leaf and ring wTcaths, a diadem 
decorated as was the second diadem of Queen Shub-ad, w^ith pome^ 
granates an<l figures of aninuds in gold over a bitumen core: the 
workmanship h much inferior, but the pamliel is verj" striking. 
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A very iiilenjstiDg discovery was that of another harp. Two 
holes in the soil were noticed by a Wfjrkman and after examination 
w'cre filled by me with plaster; the earth was then cut aw'ay and 
more plaster wijrk was done where the decay of woodwork liad left 
hollows. The result was a complete cast of a wooden harp decorated 
w^th a copper head of a hulL Further clearing exposed the remains 
of the actual gut stnngs. mere hairlines of fiVjrons white dust but, 



Cftpprr hrtiJ o< a hoTTMtl irtx!, wttt eyts ttijJ tj-tbrows, Inbikl* 

U. 117W, 


even in the ph»jU>graplL perfectly clear aa the ten strings of the 
instmnicnt. !t svas the more interesting as this is a harp not of 
the type of that found in Shub-ad's grave but icsembling those 
figured on the shell plaque frf)in the gold bull's head found last year 
and on the ''standard/' ha\dng the strings attached by tying (not 
by metal keys) to a hfw-i^i'mtal beam. 

The grave with the ruined harji of the tvT>e of Shub-ad*s also 
produced a silver bowl, unfortunately in very bad ctnulition, deco- 
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ratol with a dtsigii of «-ild K«als «> ropousst- work walking nvw 
mountains represented in the conventional way by engra^ lines, 
tins is the first example that we have found of tins tecliinque m 
sihw Another technical novelty was given by Uie impruU on 
mud of a piece of wo.Kien funiilure, itself 

deewated with engraved designs (the engraved lines fiUed with 


riiiTi of t^v' 


dl-Btll rit ««Ii« •"■I “HKI*^ 


Ijf riiim b rtip u|J|«ntTiKb 


our as in the case of shell plaques) and with carving in low relief 
> possibility of ever finding the actual wiwieii objects pix^rved 
so small that evidence of their character is the more 

An alabaster lamp with a figure of a mau.lieadcl hull carte l 
relief on its base shows a variant from the type given 1,y a s.mrUr 
;l later tamp found last season. Perhaps our best obj.^ is a 
pper sculpture in the round of a human head with bulls can. 
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till! utitj (rwii itic first htkrp. 
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and homs. probably a unique piece: ttiis was found loose in the 
8oi]> not dissociated ^vith any grave, and its use is alpf> uncertain. 

Ttuki* Shaft: and Ram STATn^^h 

In one part o£ the wort ihi'-re had l>een for a long time signs 
which Sfcmed In picteiifl a royal Uimb and at last the pict-inen 
detected the shelving sides of an ancient pit-shaft. As the filling 
of this was removed we found that only one encl of tiie shaft lay 
within the area at present t>eiiig clearcid, the rest rtm on under the 
tw'mty-fi’ce feci of earth where as yet no iliggitig had licen dcinc, 
sci ilmt for the monieni we could clear no more than a scrction of a 
shaft W'hosf total an-'a must remain uuknnwTi, Thv. rim rif a very 
large copper vessel was the first thing tn tar [onnd, then antiitier 
appeared next to it, and tbew the black stain of deeaj^'ti w^vh! ; very 
careful clearing laid t)are the wheels of a w-agoii, a fx^rfeci Ltnprussion 
of a thing which had itself long since varushed, full im the soil ci^uld 
be disimc'tly seen llie grain of the tliift-fcuT: plonks of which the 
whi^'l was made, the cun v of the rim and the stnm]> of the aitiet 
in ftLitil of ii. in the imri which w^e cf-tuld excavau', lay die skeletons 
of two asses and a and (imorigst the IxuieK the line of silver 

and lapis huuli IfCads v-'hich liad ilccomted tjie ndns! ii was just 
such a ivagvm as we had fimnd in ilie king's grave last ^scru, 

The mud ilo<ji* on w^hich the w'agon stood had Ix'cn covered 
with mat,ting and towonls the side* of the sliaft this rose steeply 
up as it in the ct-ntrt^ it Iiad smile beneath the weiglit (jf the wtigori 
and its team. That ouild only havit happened if the ioil Ix-neath 
them was s^jft and find recently been d]sturtH>d^ wc dug deurn 
by the side rff ihcm and discnvrml some thn^e feet UloW', thcskcla- 
tons of other miimah?, sltcep and caUkv a cxdlecUtui of cojjpcr vases 
and wca|ii rns, nxi<\ Uu- brmts f>f a niaa. tlcfc was a novel fealurti; 
the bfulies of Uie victims and llio offerings tuid Ucei] |dac\il in the 
grave pit, earth had lx\^n heated above them atid !>tam|>cd ilown 
and mats laid over the top. and thereafter the w'agoti Uafl liwii 
driven TJX and the slaughter of l^vasts and of grooms had ixen ii 
later act in the burial liTigedy. 

Tl wjui pmbahit that the wagon stood immediately in front 
of the entrante to the siiaft, so digging was <xtntiriuei] behind it 
and the sloping vortli ride was traced hack for some distance: but 
t{> ijur suiprisc Uiis proved Uj lie the side not i)t a namnv passjige 
ramjihu! nf a lAi iwrnty-fivc ftfet square, a ‘"death pit" larger 




Thfr (ilm hmrti, >'cx, 5, 
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than any wc have yet encotmti*red, and the whole of this ts enn'ered 
with the IkhIics of human victims laid out in ordered rows. For 
mim* than a week we have l>een at work cU‘aring the last nine inches 
or a iVM>t that covered the flcKjr of the slmft and a ihiitl of the space 
srtill remains t<> be cxaminefl, but already we have listed forty^tive 
IvKlies, fjf which thirty-nine are women and six arc doubtful. And 
the riches of them are astonishing. In the king’s gra\*c last year 


Tl>r harp wilh a 'fatui a tluR. Ttn* renwn* of a rosier tiuu M^t-n atiovr. 

we found nine court ladies wearing headdresses of gold and semi- 
fnwoiLs stones; here there aa* :da*ady thirty-four such, and for the 
mi^t ixirt far more splendid -the U'si only less renuirkahle than 
the heaildress of Queen Shtd>-ad herself, gold Imir riblKjns. wreaths 
of gtild leaves and flowers, inlaid pendants, great lunate earrings, 
rilvtT “t'oinbs” with tkiw'ers of Cf^louri'd inlay, pins of silver or 
gold, necklaces of gold and lapis row up<m rriw, a wonderful group 
of rc-galia. Nor are thtiie all the contents of the pit. In one cfTnier 
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there lay folded up on the top of the bodies a sort of canopy whose 
ridge-pole was decorated with bands of gold and coloured mosaic 
over silver and the uprights wcTe of siKiir with copper heads in 
the form of spear-fH:>inls hafled with gold, while shell rings held up 
the hangings. In another ct)nier were harps. (>f one the sounding- 
bo.x was decorated with l«X5ad bands of mexsaic. the upright beanLs 
enerusted with shell, lapis lazuli, and red stone between l>ands of 
gold, Uic top har plaUxl with silver: in front of the sounding-ho.x 
was a magnificent head of a lx*arded bull in gold and lx?low tliis 
shell plaques with de^signs picked out in re<l and black. A second 
instrument of the same Ivqx; was entirely in silver relieved only 
by a simple inlay in white and blue find by the shell plaiiues l»eneath 
the silver cow’s head in front of the sounding-box. Below these 
was found a thinl Iniq) of a dilTenmt .sort; the lx)dy, made of silver, 
was sha|xxl rather like a boat v^ith a high stem to fc»rm the back 
upright; the front upright was suppr>rt«l by a silver statue of a 
stag nearly two feet high whose front feet rest in a crook of the 
stem of a plant, rmuie of cr>pjx:r, the long arrowlike leavTS of which 
rise up on each side level with the horns. An e.Xiictly similar figure 
of a stag but ma<Ie of copper and mouiiU*d on a square coppcT base 
lay alongside: possibly it was the dcconition of yei a fourth liaqi 
the Ixxly and uprights of which had Ixren of w’o««l, now decayed; 
unfortunately the copjKT too was terribly peri.sheil. and though we 
succeeded in lifting it it can never be more than the wreckage of 
itself, whereas the silver animals, though crushed, are on the whole 
ver>’ well preserve<i. 

Another comer of the pit >delded two objects absolutely unic|uc 
in our experience—a pair of statues in the round of mmpant rams. 
The heads and legs of the beasts arc of gt)ltl, the Iioms and the krtig 
hair over the shoulders are of lajiis lazuli, and the ttetee over the 
rest of the body is of white shell, each iiifi carved scpanitely: the 
Ixjlly is of silver. Hu* animal is ream! right up on its hind legs, so 
standing twenty inches high. On either side of it are tall plants 
whose sums, leaves and large rr>sclte-like flowers are of goUI, and 
to the stems of these the front legs of ihe mm are titxl with silver 
KiniLs. The composition is precisely that to which wc have been 
accustomed by the engravings on shell plaques, hut here we have 
it cxccuUfl in the round, on a large scale and in precious materials; 
the workmanship is admirable and the c‘olour sclieme is m/>st strik¬ 
ing. Baroque as they are. these gay statues seem to lx* rather of 
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the sclicKil of Benvenuto than products of early Sunicrian art as 
we should ha\*e imagined it. It should Ijc added that they are to be 
judgwl not as free art but applied, for a socket above the slioulders 
of each ram shows that they were really the supports for some 
artide of furniture or ornament which has disappeared, leaving no 
more trace of it»lfi whatever il was, it was a very gorgeous object. 


\ 

\ 
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'Fhc “death pit** lias still to be dtrared of its remaining gold. 
In the meantime we arc* digging doiv*n from the modem surface in 
the hopes of fuiding lieneatli il the actual tomb to which this should 
be the mtixKluclion. 


The Great Stone Tomb 

With the clearing of the **death pit*’ we fim.shed up the area 
selected for the first stage of our season's dig. The number of 
graves dug this season alreaily exceeds three hundred and fifty, and 
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the small objects from them have been excellent. Starling on a fresh 
section of the gniveyard we obtaince] from the outset a piece of 
interesting infonnaliM. Below the mua-lirick Tenien<.s Wall of 
Nebuclmclncrzar. which wc hiul to cut away, then: lay private 
houses of the little known Kassitc period tea. 1 dKi- 12fi0 b. C.), pnsv- 
ing that Nebuchadnezzar did not simply follow tradition but enlarged 
the sacrol area of the citv. probably so as to include new temples 
of his own founding. Th'ese buildings, and ilic bnck tombs which 
lay l«neath Uteir Qo<>rs. had dislurlted the upjxrr levels of the okler 
cemetery, but in spite of this the onlinary graves of the Sargotiid 
age (c. 2700 n. c.) produced, as wc dug dee|x*.r, ihcir accusU>mcd 
har\’est of gold and silver (nnaments, 
stone vases, and copper weapons, and 
those of the First Dynasty of L r, fiv’c 
hundrcil years i>lder and lying lower 
down in the soil, wx^re not less rich. 

Much more imp<.jrtiiul w'as a royal 
tomb which underlay the rest. It was 
a single buihling measuring forty-two 
feel by tw'cnly-six, built tliroughout of 
unhewm limestone; it coniaincil four 
chambers, iw’o small central r<K>ms 
nx^fed w’ith ring dienes and two long 
tlanking n>oms with corlx*! vaults, all 
communicating Nrith each other by 
arclied d<x*rways: inside, the roughness 
of the walls was <lisguist‘^l by a smc.K>lh , . , ^ 

ctnnent plaster, and the same plaster was for the doors. 1 he 
tomb is indee.1 an underground hoi«e. and th,s fact throws .u>w- l.gh 
on the Wiefs .d the oldest Sumerians .and should explain why the dead 
king was accompanied by such a crawrl of .>.urtiers and <lom«U«- 
his life was to continue in sum.undings as like as might be to tli.«e 
of this world Of the servants and court attendants th.*re remainetl 
in this ease little but scaltcrv.! lK«ies. for ages ago roblxira had broken 
through the n-.f of the tomb and m.ailc a clean swx-eii of its contend. 
Some of the necklaces tom from the laxlies had hn.ken and the 
floors were litteretl with lapLs lazuli and gold l.eads. two stiver lamj^ 
lav overltx.ked in a comer. Uicit- was a Im.kcn sceptre of mosaic 
work with gohl bands decrjralcd wth figures m relict ; but the great 
treasures which the tomb must have contained had vanished. It 
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Summon chi«f with aoc, 
hoIm« *n»1 folw; teani. 
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was a disapjjointmcnt of course» but wc hari the satisfaction of having 
found the lomh itself, a first class mctotmieiii of this early age. Flow 
much the n>hU!rs bail (iciually taken rtne can only guests, for not 

all the royal graves were as rich as 
ijuwn Shub-ad’s; we haw ju.st lidd 
Imre one ‘ ileath pU ’ m which the 
Tiinked h^f.lie5 werealj quite pn'xtrly 
a Hired, with a few sliver i>rnaments 
in iht- plaa n£ gtjkl; littl the pit 
rewarded us well, fur against its 
edge ?i har[> witli a partic¬ 

ularly line calFs head mojidled m 
copjKT and tm the fTT>nt <>f tlic 
souiKiiiig ht>\ a panel -jf mosaic 
wurk with Kntnari figun?s in shell 
set against a background of lai>is 
lazuli, the technifjne of the W'on- 
dcrful "standard*' discovere<l last 
season. 

Df.kreb Luvel a.mtj Oi.okst 

'1* ABLETS 

Here Ujo another disetivery w^as 
made. I'he graves are all ring 
down into a vast ntbhish heap 
which sh^pwl down from the- walls 
of ilie earliest Sumeri.in st^l lletnenl 
tn the marsh nr river out of whiciT 
it anr! the iKUtom of lliis 

particitlaT "death pit" just touched 
a stratum "f ruhhislu necessarily 
very much idder than itselL 
wherein lay mulUlnditi'ius no«]u]e3 
of <IarkH:TjIo\irc!d clay: many w'CTe 
sliapeless, hut, amongst them wire 
written tablets and clay jar-stoj)^ 
ptrs Ixmring Iho impressions of 
archaic seals* Not sc* old as the piclrigraphic tablets of Kish, which 
we may expect to fiaralM fre^m the dec^per rubbish strata of L'r, these 
dfxmmttits caiT>" us back to a pt^rirnl in the dty*s existence unt yet 
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illustratol by any other class of objects except cnidc fi^cs m 
clay of animals and men ironi which It woiikl have I,«en impossible 
Ui deduce the level of culture attained at tlie time. 

Limits or the Cijmetekv; thf, Pkeiiistoric Citv 

The excavation of the ancient cemetery came to an end early 
in Fcliruarv and it was characteristic of the site that the veiy 
last grave .Uscovered should be the richest of its jasraxl yet brou^tl 
to light. It was of the Sargonid age. about 265(1 n. t;.. and was that 
of a man, judgins from the number of cairpCT weatmns 
Uie head and along the side -f the wwafen coffin m which the 
crumbling Tmnes: amongst them were xhn^ of the ImiJist siieara 
that the cemcteiy had pu>luoal and with them a 
vessels, some imuMially large, and a copper tray made to tmitaU 
basket-work and piled u-ith bowls and vases oi iioto fonns. Six 
gold tiUeis adorned the head of the man and mund Ins 
three strings of beads of gold and cjlimred stone, agate, carnelian, 

llK lira-. ( SmgM »( AW«I- Oo U* ™ 

Of gold and four of silver, and on the flnKem^^m gold rm^. by t W 
lav^wo engraved cvlindcr seals of Lipis lazuli capped with gold, and 
frU one of the strings of l^ads hung a gold amulet in ‘j' 

slandiug psTt exquisitely modelttxl in the round, a real gem .>f mim- 

^^'^Ha'villg exliaiisted the graves in the area velcvtcl for this wasr.n’s 
work we proeveded In dig down licnemh I hem for 
eivilirition represented bv the great ntlibish heaps in whith the 
graved are set In a stratum of this rnl.bish whicli w laU- ni cMira 
Prison with much tluit lies beneath it but very much earlier than 
the ohlest graves, we were fortunate enough to find m a ramcsl house 

,t™ .«ii~ «i..- 

s- - It /■4iii<lrtiLU’d oil Lilt; slfjpc ot Uie lown s r\uw. 

dump' some two hundred tablets wnUen m a ''fry t^hme scnpl. 
one of the oldest forms of wi-iting known ra Mesopotamu. 

Mlmhile work on the other side of the cxcavutirf an- pmved 
the northwes. limits of ihc «mcU-ry also. Our work here- pn-luccl 
no graves bu1 cither .stratiftod rubbish or 

’Kxwiiiiic as ihe limiU of Uie u.wn fhict.iiatefl jn times 

Tr r r exTm«sii>n^ tlic surface wc on a pavrrni:nt 

which c*mlJ be rtaied as not later ihuu 
of plant^c<'->nvt‘X t sncKs wnitn c*iu*u 
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u. t. and we dug down through successive ihxir levels to a depth of 
eight metres 1 k!1ow this, by which lime \w were finding very early 
seal impressiems on clay and i>ainted or otherwnse dec<»ratcd, 

of t>’pes elsewhere iiccurring only Wow the ten-fo<.)t bed of clay 
wliich I have regarded as a relic of the Fhxxl. For the full wrirking 
out of the earliest hisl/ay^ of Ur ttxcavalions on a large scale ought to 
be undertaken eitlujr at this spot or a little to the northw^est of it. 

With regard to the ancient cemetery lying on the slope Wow* 
the walls of the settlement, w'e now know its width and further exca¬ 
vation of its length in cither direction (probably little reimuiLS to lie 
done to the northeast) can be carried on economically and with 
projjer knowUnlgc*. 


The Walls op Ur 

l*lioroiighly to work out this prehistoric site w'as a task far too 
big to lx* tacklcxl at the close of a season: content for tlie moment 
w'iih the ver>" imp«»rtani preliminary results which w'e liad obtained, 
we turned our attention during the last ten dat's to the city wall, 
again with the idea not of complete cxca\TiUon but of securing 
iiiformatioii which would enable us to draw up programmes for future 
digging. The results were immediate and surprising. 

The spot chosen was on the northeast side, just beliind the Expe¬ 
dition house. 

'fwo daN's* w(jrk suffictnl to ijrrxiuce the real town w'all w'hich 
has a total width of more than twenty-eight metres and is still stand¬ 
ing more than eight metres high: we w’ca* able in the few da>'s tliat 
remained of llic season to follow it in Innh directions for a distance^ 
of over a hundred metres and to establish stmiething of its character 
and history*. 

Apart fr »m a few* literary* references to its building and destruc¬ 
tion we knew' nollung about the wall. More than tills, very little is 
knowm «*it all alxiut Sumerian defences, seeing that no expedition has 
\x*t undertaken tlie heavy* task of clearing the circuit of an ancient 
town. 

At Ur, the centre of the site is surrounded by a ring of moimds, 
not continuous, for whereas in some parts they stand high and pre¬ 
sent on the outside jui abruptly sloping face, in others they sink to 
the lei'el of the plain tir are so confused by adjoining mounils as to Use 
all character; but even fr<^m tltc ground something in Uie nature of 
an outline to the inner city detaches itself from the tangle of slopes 
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anU hilUKJ^s. and an air phot..«raph shows mudi 

can onlv be the defences of the town. 1 lie cnclosnie u. an irrc^r 

o^-al atout threeHimrtcni of a mile long by tolf a mde wale: outside 

ti the suburbs stretch for miles, inside it. like the 

Iiailev. lies the Sacred Area whttvin mt«t of .mr excavation 

done': within the enclosure levels average highw than miUide 

is nasonable to suppose that it represents the oldest settlcmen , 

certainly it remained thoxighout bistort' the admmistrative ami 

'^''^T^^tatifications of the dly were, natiually tepatred 

or twnized a iiumlier of times: the earliwt 

fou^ates to the Thittl Dt-nasty of I'r and is probably due to the 

founder of Uie dynasty. Ur-Eiigur (23(H1 «. c.l. 

its construction: we have rccoiistruclioi^ am J 

(circ. 2000 u,.:.., by Kuri-Galni -rf Bab>do.i '^ 
hv a later king whom we have not yet identified. Lr-bngur s wall 
have consisted of two parts a low.r wall of ^de nl^bnck 

rtroclurc!'^ U rtood some twenty-six feet high, its back vertical, its 

outer face slo,x.-d back at an angle of forty-five 

liase it measured not less than seventy-live feel in thickness. 

it served the purpose of an earth rampart along the lop ol ^i 

the waU prem-r ^it was itself built entirely of bncks carefully laid 

Mdnd h the tiiKir level w.-u raLsed about twelve feel «»•<>';« ‘'^^t of 

the plain outside, though whether this w^ “ 

area or was in the nature of a platform backctl ag^st the waU xve 
vet sav iudging from surface indications the former would 
sUm W be the'case. The sloped mud face of the waU 
suffered Ixidly from weather and it 

ments which added anoUier eighteen feel to the waffs Uiicxness. 
the uithorsliip of Uiesc is still uncertain, but the lirst addition^) 
Icll'havc liecn due to the l.ars;» kings part of whoi« suf^tructure 

alm<«t to the top of Ur-Engiir s mud bnck. So tar os Iht inner t.aa 
of this showed, they revetted it with burnt bnck and^t up along the 
lop of it a continuous row of buildings which served a double pur- 
SL Uic-y were at once die burnt-brick wall crowning ihe ^ipart 
^'living accommmlations for citizens or officials, for th«r inner 
ground-plan is exactly that of the private houses e.xcavated by us 
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on <Ue other side ct llw Temenos: in «l«tc of their 
fact tliav ibcv arc IniiU to a general plan «,nth hneks beanng nival 
stami.s. theiC is notbm« militar>- ab.H.t them. - ,„c « rennnded of 
Kahab who dwelt uixm the itall of jericho and of sotne medial al 
dtv like Alepiio where ilic solid masonry of the ramparts rtst^ up 
to merge insTnsibly into the flimsy witaJow-biokcn l>acks -t private 

'“e know that after a revolt aguinsi Ihd.yhm the -g^at walls 
of Ur" weiv deslTOved by HammnraWs son Ui about Is7h ii. ... 
Tium and in the enVrse of the neat four Inmclmd and hfty years, 
even the lines of the supcrstrucuiir must have v.nnl£la-.l. for we 
timl a gmat gate-passage, of Kuri-Oabu rumnng athwart everything^ 

It was stpnielv Imill wtUt burnt bricks a large prop<>rtion ol " ic 

lLThif~ but ovcrvthing else of his work has 

bv a later biulding. -a f-rt tymg inside the wall an.! pr-^tiably it^'Ug 

onr w..rk has um gta.e far enough to prove 

city gates. < )n!y the mud-bridc substnicuin^ of tli^ 

with the burnt-brick fadng of its outer w^l ^ ^ w 

,l,c f.-undalions show that it was estn.nr.hnJinl,v maasirt. •'VUi 

inner walls Ixnng never less I latn thirtrtni feet thick. Notwithstanl- 

iiic th^s it aimears to have twen oonsidcrrtl msuBictcnl for the city s 

safety for ch-se to it on the northeast, just outside the hncs of the 

old waU. we have eit,>«.-d the greater l«rt of a second 

ol.viously of the same date though also of unknown auth reh I. 

It is a rectangle with double gateways leading to a central court, ih - 

!:r.« brick, are over I wen. y feet thick; 

a tower as wc might t xiatel U> And guarding the entry to the 1. 

l^ikr Uie n-ra of the Larsa sutanslruclure there ^rc many 
tomlis of the perifxl, and later graves, mostly ot 
tlatc. were found Wghcr up; th»=se pr shiced a good deal of gU^ 

^ n, Mi her Fnitn onij PHnn rec<>vt‘tcd Jl 

•" .“r'T 

of Larsa date; the iwckiiig of a dram jneldcd an unusual olijccl ut 
,.lu. fum, of a fragment of a large Stone jar l«armg 
Dungi: and in the foumhations ot the late fort ^ 

feraaW head carvwl in the round fpvm grey stone, with iiiUid eyeS. 
verv mudi in the style ot the inaridc head with miaul eyes disC.-v- 
vr&.\ throe vears ago* but smaller and not quite so good. 

If we L.ar tlie whole drcuil of the walled town, as we ought to 
do. wv shall not only have a very wondinful m mument-our present 
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work sho^^-a that—Lmt for the hrel time we shall obtain an adequate 
[Jiclme of the system of military defence employed hy ihc great 
builders of Sumer, 

GltEAr COL KT OF TTIE 

\\ crrk on the Xannur Temple lias U:en oC a vei>- di6feR'ni wvrt 
and deals with mttdi later dates. On Mr. Mallow^n's arTi^■a] on 
the tenth of DecemW. I cti(;agi’d a fresh ganj; of fifty men and put 
them in his eharge for tile elearinj; of the chambers along iho front 
of the temple, the courij-ard of which sve liatl cleam] last seasiai. 

The general character of tile bmldhig was already known fmrn 
surface clearing; oi^ object this year was to trace the details of its 
^tory, and in this we have Ixfn eminently succeaaful. Vague 
fragments^ of wall were unearthed wliich bclung to almm 3000 ii. c, 
and tel) of a temple of the Moon G(xl Ijnng at the foot of a smaller 
and an older aiggurat than that whicJi m- see to<lay. Ur-Engur 
built tlie present ziggucat anti laid the foundations'of the great 
t^ple to the patron deity of his city; the sanctuary lav against 
the northwest side of llie tower, the huge outer court formeil a 
lower platform whose containing iralls covidretl a miidl wider area 
than tlie old temple. Ur-Eiigur did not live to finish his work, and 
his son Dung! built the superstnicUire. the pylon gateway at the 
entrance of the temple and the range of chambers wliich surrounded 
the coiirlyaid on wliosc puvcraimt sttssi the altars .,>r bases of his 
father and hmusclt ami, in time, of his sou Bur-Sin. After tlie down 
fcdl of the splendid Third Dynasty of Ur a king of Uin filietl np lialf 
the courtyanl with a massive lirick structure whose meaning is not 
yet clear to us. and a later ruler, fim-i.tiunam of Ursa (c. 2tm a. o.) 

1 oc 'Cl I. still further with a bsisc whose fountlatioTis go dnwit 

to prehislonc levels. But these were minor clianges; it was left 
^ Elamite king tt'amd-Sin to remodel the whole temple. He 

en arged the budding in three dirixtions. putting up a new rctaming 
wall for l ie 

undcT the floor of his chambers, and the whole of the esteri-r 
h?f ^1, i "'^‘^rtyarrl facing the cm.muce were eurichcrl with 

Ls dt™ Tt^ aUive the ground of Warad-Sin's work 

fc 1400^0*1^'’'* Kuri.Galsu 11 of ISahvloti 

( . 14£M) n, < j SCI up a plamer replica of the Elamite temple- m'uch 

of U.e exist,ng budding is due lo him, Ap.-irt fmm minor JeulS 
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Slid! as the repaving of the court by aiiothtar Babylonian king about 
1180 B.C. and the i^ing of its level by the Assyrian ^v^or 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi in the seventh qriitury, the t^plc ^rcumed its 
character until the ’ time of Nebuchadnezzar (600 b. c.). He built 
two hew sanctuaries on the zigghrat terrace; raised tl^ pavement 
of the great cburt virtually to >hc same level and added to the pylon 
gateway by bringing it forward into the court, with ride doors to 
the northeast range of chambers which he masked by a ctm 
wall. Tlic rooms cleared so far haw hot produced any tabtets, 
two inscrilied door-s<jckets have been founA but the ^t objwt is 
one which lias no real connectitm with the pre^t building, a Umc- 
stone macc-bcad wth figures of man-headed bulls m relief and an 
inscription, unf.irtunaiely much defaced, which imy rcte to a 
W of .Mari and certainly belongs to about llmt ^od. 

Tlius we can now trace through its long life of two thoi^d fiw 
hundred years the vicissitudes of the gnsiU-st temple of I r, and wth tte 
excavation have practically finUhed our work in this part of the city. 
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THE PALESTINE EXPEDITION 
REPORT OF THE SEASON 
Bv Alan’ Rowe 

T rrE excaratiLins at the niicient Beih-shim* wert^ mxini- 

Tiiencetl on August 27* 1928. 'j'he stafT for Lhe 1928 seasoa 
of Dr, L Ben-Dor as areh^enlqgicpl assistant, Mi?. 
Alan Rowe as recorflcr of antiquities, Mrs. A. as secret:aTi% 

^'Icssrs. Of Kent auil i L Avcfiissian as dravightsmen* AhiniKS Effen^ii 
Abd BI-Akiz as surv'evor* Mr, O* IQivoukC’^ijnan as lir.i*jkkt't'peT and 
gin^eml assistant* and Fielil EiTeiLdi Sal^ as photrrgrapher. I'he 
workmen wen;' under the ctintrol of Reis Saleli Ahd Kl-Nabi alio 
enmts from QHl hi Upper associated with 

the Expedition since 1926* 

I'Ue excavatinns iff tile pres*?!!! season heiin carru'd out iti 
Uie following city-levels on the toll: i 1) in the TlioLhmes III IcveL 
(2) lit the pre-Atnenophis HI level; lAt in the Amerinphts ITI Itn^eL 
14) in Uie Si tv ! level, intmedialely to the u-est of the aiva where the 
Sc'ti I teniple, nowdefircd away, cjnoe sicmxI; and in the Ranieseis 
II leeeU hi the wesiem part of the fort. It is ph'adng be able to 
state that the antifiuitic-J diseovered in all these areas have been 
particularly in teres Ling" and are really miore important than those 
found on the tell duriTig the 1927 .season; and that the season's 
exciavaiions have resulteii in discoveries which an- of the utmt«i 
importance for the ancient history af i.lie Land of Canaan* 

NTX tX CITV-I.EVEL* THrmiMES HI: 1501-1447 B. C. 

The whole temple of Me kid has now been excavated and we 
are thus enabled for the first time to ^cx a and full idea of 

its general plan. It is ihorch.we necessarv* to make a few ttirtections 
in the pravisiona! ]>lan puhlisheil in Ihc A! i ^eiim Joi. rnai.^ June^ 
1928. {X 169; the most important alterations fjcjiig the temuval of 
the “wali'h which is now to Unm but a mass of stones 

and d6hris, U> the wt'sC of the so-called ’^cttrridor'’ leading Ln the 
northern temple* and the mnwwal of the so-ccOIed anteroom'^ 
The plan accoinpanjdng this report now shows the Irnal details uf 
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the temple and also the details of the great oi^ter fori wall to the 
sijuth of the level and of the neu- rooms excavated to llte west and 
east of the temple* 

The Tempi*e of Mekal 

Including the iliscoveries of tliis season with those r>f the last 
season* we sec that the Mckal temple consists of: i 1) A great court¬ 
yard to Uie w'esL uf the inner sanctuary. TJie entrance tf> tlie court¬ 
yard is on its western side, while the entrance to the inner sanctuary 
from the anirtyard is near tlie southeastern comer of die latter 
place\ ailjaccnt to the w’ooderi prite upon W'hicht perhaps* the skin 



VferwKc hum enffin erf ENe£-|Srb->it‘ierj in ths Uni^wrrsLy A.Iutr=mi| «h»wu]^ in the 
CCTltrp, Ihi.- i;‘jJ Oiiris, iHifsitu vL’h^ini jg m polt w-iiL liiij trf u nylf mlUu^'^1* Cf. lli^ 
(wip in ih* McluU tcmplv (rf Tiwihioea 1 Tl. 


of It sacrificed animal was hung. 1'his pok-, which may be compaTed 
with the poles found ni:sar tin- temple of Amenophis III and puhlishcrd 
in the Musei m JnuHN.-vi,, Jtme^ l'>2S* p* 153, serv'cd the same pur- 
pc>se as the pole wiifi the akin of a sacrificed calf attached* shtjwn eil 
the uppermost viguettc on the coffin of Ure priest tNcri-lNeb-Xcteni 
in the Untvehsitv Museum. {2} An inner sanctuaiy^ containing a 
stone altar for meat offerings a!id a brick stepped altar for cult 
objects, etc. (3) A room south of due inner sanctuary containing 
the great stcpi>cd altar of sacrifice, etc* This recalls n su-pped 
slaughter-house nteniioned in a Punic Inscription from Carthage.^ 
(4) A iTtom* C'lLSt of the inner sanetttary, containing a great circular 


^ Cck.ilct, *J TrkifiVn^ of St^rik-Sfuttnu: jp, 13 (J^ 
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CA'en for Tf>astmg tht* animals slaufthteml upon the altar of sacrifiM. 
(i) A wfU. iX feet deep, to the cast of the oven r-jom. used for 
supplviiig water to the temple, (f.) A soulhevn corridor whtch, 
heing on a higher level than the courtyard, has s flight of steps 
leading up to it from the cotirtyani. (7) A givat stepfied altar, 
16 feel 10 inches wide, in the ivesieni end of the s.iutliem corndor. 
(8) A small rwim situated behind the great stepped altar, contain- 
ing tsi'o or seals and a socket for a peg to nhich was 

probably tethered an animal. 191 A small room containing the 
or sacred conical stone, cmblenuitic of Mckal, at the cast- 
L end Of the southern emridor. Even to this day, in Beth-shan 
the natives regard with some resiicct a certain stone column upon 
which they sacrifice small animals in rullilment of vows made in the 
tomh enckwum of Sheikh Halabi. a loc.al saint. Thb column, wh,.^ 
tkites appan.-ntlv from the Roman period, is silimtcd just outside 
the tomb. Nos^ (2). (2) and (9) have been fully desmbei! ui past 
reports and so. like the nssm nortli oI die mner s.anciuan', do not 
require to U- dealt with here. The courtyarti fNo. I) and the 
soiitlieni corridor iXo. 6} have also t«?en partially dealt wiUi but 
must lie Tcfeired to again as they are now fully deared, 

TTIP- Cm KTVAHIl OF TtlM MIlKAL TfMI'LIS 

The courtyard of the .\!ekal temple, which temple, following 
the \rahs, we niav well call fsh-Shnif, •'The Noble Sanc¬ 

tuary". is of great aud imixising proportions. It.s maximum measure¬ 
ments are 82 feet from east to west and 11d feet from north to south. 
In ancient ilays. m. doubt, the bulla to sacrificed were adornrf 
with the heavy bronze bulband-Uon pendant found m LJie 192, 
se«.W and wJre led about in the courtyani_in order that laymen 
might sec and admire the animals to tic olTererl up to the great 
Baal of the city tor the courtyard wie; the only part of the temple 

a^'essible to laymcf- ^ """ f 

hr a burial chamber of the Vth D>-imsty at Ecni Ibassan* .-md m a 
small chamtier in the tomb sh.aft of the recently discovenxl tomb of 
Helep-heres. the queen of Scnefeni, at C-ita. -As I have already 
ohserved in a previ..>iis rep<>rt. some bones and the horns of a bull 
were discovered in the -Mekal temple at Bcth-slian m the 1927 
season, and parallels with Egv'ptum ceremonies and concepts m- 

I \lt-sKiJw Jin:ii>r,M.* UtJKTtiW* 

iGfimniW. tkM tiurid Cttitmn of F^P*, 
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volvinff the sacrwlness and even the divinity of the bull at once 
suggest themselves. Compare, for instance, the famous ceremony 
of “ The Running Round of Apis“. 

Tlic finds in the courtyard cjf the Mekal temple are quite varied 
and numerous and include the following: il) Pottery objects: i>i) 
Hollow cones with flaring t(*ps. These j>erha|>s once hail figures of 
sf)rae description surmouniing them. They rtrcall i.he copper figures 
of bulls surmoTinting cimes which were employctl as votive ofTerin^ 

in early Mesopouimian times.* (0) A 
Canaunite open |Kitter>' lamp, (r) A 
Cyprioiomilk bowl witli wishbone-shaped 
haiulle. (d) The rim nf a flat dish with five 
gazellcni following one another, jiainted 
on it in dark reti; als^) j>«imc fragments 
fre^n the same dish, uiih three gazelles. 
This riish is unique, 'rhe gazelle was 
usually sacred to the gCKi<less A.shlt>reth. 
(e) Part of a si'>-calletl pilgrim bottle with 
two handles, if) A rather well-made 
figurine«»f AshUTTVlh showing the go<idess 
wearing a scalloix^^J headdn.\ss and having 
two limcrlets nn each wrist: lier feel 
are broken oS, (2) [iosalt: (a) A crude 
cylindrical incense altar with its top h(»l- 
lowed out for the increase, ib) A shallow* 
dish for grinding colours; traces of some 
rxtl colouring inattiTare still visible in it. 
A small lump of >*ellow ochre w*as actually 
found in the courtyard but not in associa¬ 
tion with the grinder. [^) Gold: la) A flat 
pendant with a tang at the lop twisted over so as to form a hK)p for 
suspension. On the jxmdant is incised the figure of a w'onian, W'ho is 
nude except for a heaildress of Egyptian typo. She holds the ivtts 
sevptre in her left hand and has her right hand ouistrctched. From 
the fact that she l)ears the sceptre slie must U* the goddess Ashto- 
reth, whrjsc figure, once in the form of Aiitit. the warrior goddess, has 
ofUm been found on the tell. (/>) A lotus-sliaped flat ptTidant with 
a pHip handle nf gold wire attached, (r) Another lotus |xmdant. 
slmfx^d Somewhat like the second examine but with a broken tang 

‘ Kint. A ttisi^vj of Sum^t and Akktti^ p. 250 . futs. 62 , tS. 



ponilaiit oiRrwmj; llie fitfunr of 
tlif (piddess Adjtorrth fioMtng the 
nror -ttptre. Tluifhrort III Icvrl. 
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subpensTon (t/) A fra^enl of full (4) Brotm': Arrowbc^atk. 

(5) spuidlt whorl with an irtcised g^umetrical design 

on iu l>as^. (p\ Faktur and .Sltnitk: f/i) A ^Jinall (luandty m£ 
faicric^ tic 3 --ls an^d p^iadantSi f6j A tiict ting hnal 

with a tlowctr rlesign un ii^ hi^niisplierical hack and an inscriptiaa 
on its Imse. The inscdptiun is somewhat corrupt and r^ik soirtt- 
ihing like. the king devotion t«> Ra(?)/'’ To the !efl rjf the 

text is the rtnkh ^ign of life enclosed in a cartouche. The seal is of 
XlThh lIVTiasiy dale, alxmt Um R. (r) A Hue faieno^^ ^rah 
with the figure of Ptah, the god of Memphis, holding the mts sceptic, 
witdi tlie signs of ’Tile” and m fr.,^nt of him, (iU A 

Syro-ffittitc green, ghvJied faience cylinder seal bearing highly ctin¬ 
vention altzctl figTires of atuntah^ or lartls, (^0 A Swo*HittLLe Iduc 
glared faience cylinder seal with figures of two cro&serl stags and a 
geometricai design. \J) A S^Ti^-Hittiitf green faience cylin¬ 

der ^eai with tiic figure of a stag, a sacred i™. and a ^^croll desigti. 
(jf) A Syra-Iiittite white glazed faience cylinder seal showing a 
sacred tree with a nmipfint animal or sonic kind and a dv^dne figure 
in hiiTTian fonriH one on either side of the tree. 

ft will lie seen that the courtyanl was l>y no means t>arren of 
Qiuls< "riie presence of the Syro-Hittite cylinder seals here and 
dsew^hctc in the level sceni'^ to iiidicfitc a northern inflia^nce in 
Ccth-shaii in the time of Thothmes [IT 

Room \mit CtKCtl-tR OvE^ 

Tniniftliately to ilie east of the sci^uthern part r^f the inner ssiuc- 
luary and of the small rexim containing the mu^Mi or ssicred 
CMhimir sve iUsCi>vcred a large room liaving its entrance at the =iouLh 
near the miizzebah room, tn th^‘ northern Cfiid of this ro^^n there 
is 3 great circular fireplace Litiilt of stone* afjout o feet b inches in. 
aiattieUT and 2 feet A inches m depth. 'Hiree pjct'cs of ]mM brmu:c 
wHre, asht:ii. cliarref.l Imnes, hums, etc.* were found in the fireplace 
which must Itave l>ccn u^cd lor nlasting the animnl-S sncrtficed in 
ihe temple to the deity. That one of these animals was a hull was 
pfr^vcfl by Uie excavations of last year. Among the remains lu the 
fire-place there was alsr, the up^xT poriioii of a figurine of the gmddt^s 
As}h.r;reUi, represented as weariug a u-ig and suptwjrting one of 

^CL I't iiul -bf Ka^dy 

fietirwt hy IVmc, 

= &» Uiu iil*n ihe <rrtHi|v ia tlii* ckriil.le, p. '3. 
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breasts witli her left band: the figurine is scnrchtx! and seems to 
have been throi^ia into ihc fireplaee as an Ludon m?f>rds 

that at Hicrapulis tii S>Tia, at the spring feast of the great Syrian 
goddess, various livixig aninmis were suspended on a pyre ami the 
whole (xinsumed. The Sj-riaiis of Hamm, who clung to the ancieni 
Astarte worsfup far into the Middle Ages, did the same thing.* 

Pnim the same roojn in the Mekal temple came also the toHow- 
iiig intoresLing objects: U) A Ijeautiful Syrian dagger, 

oamplfite, with wofri inlai' in the handle; arrowheads; and a knife. 
(2) Fofinry: Cypriote milk bjwls with wishbone handles; a small 
bowl containing remams of food, induding tKne fragments; pots 



Syro-Ilitfilr fplimw cylimJcr seal 
iliqwdiji^ the Agiirof of two *<£ 0 ^ HHil 
■ K<r(iTn 4 iiriclJ I ftnitpiu. Thnlhmt*s^ IJ 1 
Wvtl 



Sym-HaiUf fiiinin* cylimlpr 
ftlimrtTt£ till! CljcuT^oi 4 *taj£^ J Httcftd 
tjiee, auff a jK!:irDlh 1 ni}CTi- Tboitrrti« 
Itl IPfVTlt 


somewhat similar in shape to modem flow er pots, each having a 
hole in its riase; a magniJioent tw'odiandled far, 15 *<2 inches in lieiglit, 
decorated with designs in drork red and black; and a laiwl w'itli two 
loop liandles inside it, f Jbjccts which can l>c directly associated 
with the lemplf consist of the iiptKT portion of a cylindrical cult 
object with Iwi handles; a part of a ftertient {?} cult object; and an 
entirely unictue ofteringKlish on a Iiodow^ stand. Tliis dish hag a 
hole in its l^a^e which connects with the stanrl and was doubdess 
used for libations. Three cylindrical drainpipes (one broken J, 
utaarthed in the southern end fjf the r(>om, perhaps belong to an 
intrusive drainage pit built of crude stt^es sunk in that f>art of the 
rwm. which belongs Lo the city-level alw>ve, ri k.. No. VTTI or Pre- 
Amenophis IIT, 1447-1412 m c. Drainpiiies with handles come 


* Di* 3rd .4.. viit, ,T>. m, *71. fJn (hcsiBnificance 

to tlw: Hebfrew. rd t33« Isumi vrflfnw. SM }. A ttf/kf JftWr, Jy, p. 
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fnim llie same level in 1927. Rnili tv'pes of pipes are found in 
Crete, .>f Middle Minran I age it. > -t. From the bottom 

of the drainage-pit came a flint and also a Faience scarati of T liotlimes 
1\". Tlie scarab shows the figure of the king holding an axe and 
wearing the battle helmet with uraiu-s attacheii; before him is the 
cartouche contaiiiing his tlironc name; R,:-n,Lti-hlirlKru. This 
scarab is of great imp.mtanct^ as it gives further evidence of the 
correctness of tlie dating of iwr oarlier levels, for riwt^es I\ 
mled in the latter part of the pt'riod corresponding to No \ III 
cilv-lewl, -whicli actiuiUv represents the reigns i f Amenrjphis 11 and 
Th’othmes IV. A scaroh of Amenophis If was found tu rdie northern 
cemeterv in 1922. Tliese two kings were the successors of Thothmes 
III the founder of No. IX city-level; and Thothmes tV was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ameuuphis III. w'ho foundetl No. VII city-level. <3) 
Vnrhits: A quantity of beads: .dishes, coni-miUs and grinders of 
twisait* the hom of a gn^selle; aJ^l a small tr|)aqitf; T\hite glass seal 
with a tree-like tlesigu on it. 'I'wo important objects are a faience 
scarab and a small limestone amulet having a fish represcnteil on 
one side and a conventional palm tree .if Cretan dcsi^' on the 
other Thu acarah shows a king holding a hmv in his left hand, with 
his right, liand uplifted. Before him is a senicnL atid Ixihiml him 

another serpent and a small tree. _ , - , . ,, 

Jo-st to the ..-ast of the reiom contiiimng llie fireplace is a small 

rooni with a weU, 4.t feet deep ami of an internal -liameter of 2 feet 
10 indies sunk iti it. This Canaanite well, wiiich vrtis made thirty- 
fom- centuries ago. is the oldest dated well that 1 know of in Pales¬ 
tine and was associated with the Mekal leniple. Its sides arc lined 
with brick down to a depth of 39 f.tet from its L.ip, after whicIi they 
are comnr.scd merely of the artificial df-hns mb-. M the well is 
sunk At the vcr>' bottom of the well is the .ingmal soil covering 
the low rtxik knoli on which the tell is sitoied: thus is like 
alluvial sand. 'Hie height frtoii the top of the well o. Uie original 
top of the tell UNO- 1 city-level; Arabic) is +2 feet; ^ tluit we now 
know that the Thothmes III level la actually the half-way point at 
this part of the mound. N.a evikmce was forthcoming freni the 
debris at the base of the well a.s to the date cd the earliest level of 
occupation on the knoll. From the well rise f ^ame fregnnents of 
notterv of various iwriiKls. including some of the Middle Rroiize 
Age. and thirty-two Hints. t>dng on the lloor near the top the 

~ m r-tor of oil. > 1 . i«.t It. a. tv*. 
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wcl] were u few beads <]f faience anJ camejian, wme ■.■i<irikev's teeilt 
aaJ iho s<jlar clwk from tlie head of a faicno: amulet of ilie niooa- 
god. fOiKtisu. 

From rotnns elf^whotv in Ihe Tlioilimes IIJ level excavated this 
season came some lids of alabasier knhl ieye-t.i[ittn«il) jars, a small 
alabaster drinking cup ttn a stand, a dt.Fnkcy^s molar tooth, a steatite 
scarab, and a seal of the same material. Tlte scarab is pmbablv of 
Middle Empire .late (ca, SOOtl n, r.); ;i has engmved on it a car¬ 
touche iiearing the rt'ords Klieper-ufjerui: "The Form (/, r., the 
king) is doubly laF-autiful. .\tKive the cartrniche arc two \tiitli 
emblems of lift- and the liefer emblem of gtxxf hici: or Itcauty; and 
U-Iow. the Hjd< sign of “goltr'. i hi either side is a scroll desigti. 
The seal boars on one side of ii the theme name of Thoihmes III 
^'•^feij‘kheprr-Rfi\ wiilt two r^strich Itiathers typifying **trutli'* and 
on the other side, the legend: "Tlte favour a ndheauty fuff Amcn-Ra." 

Tut SOtrillliRN- CoKKlUlK OF THE MeKAL TEMFi.E 

The e.xtreme length of this corridor is about 127 feet while its 
miLxiraum width, west of tin- grtat stepiwd altar, is 2.5 feet. It is 
reaUy one of the most impnessive parts of the whole temple and 
must ha%T looked very fine in ancient times wlien it was newly built 
As we lu'ive already seen, a flight of steps, live in all. leads tip from 
tlie floor of tlic courtyard lo Lhe KirriJor, the level of which is about 
2 f«l H indiw nlMwe the level of the ci;)urtvaj-.l. The ‘a.utitcni 
corridor, containing as it did the grea t stepped ailar anrl the mazxebali 
emlilcmat.ic of the god. was wnainly a-stirveil for the priests al.jtie 
and there must have Iwam a temple giianliati stationed near the 
stejw, douhtless in the small motn behind the great altar to pre¬ 
vent unauthorisctl persons from mounting them. From'a ijauel 
hasdiig lions and dogs repa-seineri oji it. which was found near 
the temple and is described in detail ls.-1-.w. we know that the 
mtdhokjgicid guaniian of the umple was a lieree hunting tlog. Per- 
haps, then, an actual htmling dog wa.s tied to the peg in.semd in 
tile siFcktf. found in the southeastern comer of the small r.K>m the 
leash being of such a length as to allow the .l.>g to reacli the far 
side 01 the steps. We sliall see presently how the Awyrians huri«l 
fipres of d<^s below diew ihreslioUs in .mici to re,>cl the attacks 
of evil spints who tneil to make enir>- iato th^j henuiess With 
rvgard to the temple gimnUans. wt? are reminded of ^l ^xtrinui 
Ihoemciaii msenptitm frcim Kitioii, pubJishM by Cooke* op. at.. 

■n 
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p. f}6, which mentiL>nii "The men who have charge of the door [of 
the temple]/' 

(hj the, siile <*l the c^^mdor near the wes.1 end is u part 

■ ^f the gre^t outer fort wall of the Thcithme^ TIT level. 'I'hw is a 
draiT) h'O.ding fn iTii a ceuieut'^litieil n^'^m irtside the angle of this walh 
opj»f>site Oie lop ot tlie small ilight of step^, to a mther di^ep drainage 
pit ljuill of stoiii^ situated in a small nwim opening out 

of the corridor a little lo the sonthwest of (.he steps, shotsTi in the 
plan, Including the iwitn wi(h tiie drainage piu Lhen:: are four small 
r» ionvs at the extreme western emi of the corridor^ They were prob¬ 
ably usetl for of a^inie kind. 


Tue ('rhat StEFrEtv Altar in the StM TRF.RN Cokmidor 

This altar, like the rest of the temple, is made ^'f bricks resting 
upon a foundation of undresses I sl'iaies. It coniains four steps in 
a lit (he 1 1 'West step lacing much deeper than the ut^iennoyt. Ihere 
is a balustrade on each Me of thv steps. The wdth. over all. of 
the altar is lb feet 10 inches and the depth 11 feet 10 inches: its 
height is ab.iui 3 feet. Tins .struct urt^ is !»y far the mo«t remarkable 
<if its kind ever h>und in IVestem Asia. 1 hat it was connected in 
some way uith the cult of Mekal is quite CAndent. fur Uie ma^^ebah 
and slchi uf that deity were found in 1027 in the either end of the 
corridor in which the altar is situated. Moreover, we dis¬ 

ci >vercd this veor in the iMom Iscbind the greal alLur, a bnctyl 
Lir small portable conical stone of basalt, 10 inches high. wMch ts 

;dt5i» emblematic of the gO' l/ 

V^urious analogues to the siepptHl altars in the Cannatutc tem¬ 
ples of Thothmes HI. Amenoplils IIL and Sc-ti I at Beth-shan are 
he seen in Egypt, as fur instufiCt at (JuctTi TIalsUcpaut s temple at 
i>ir d-Bahari. and in the river temple, lomb-chapeK and private 
iiottse ahare tu cl-.Amama. The^ el-Amama bnihlings are not 
unlike (Tur t,temples ol Ameivjpliis HI imd ^ti I, mih which 
apparenlK", at least in the cast; of the Amcnophis ITT bmhling^ they 
had some indirect CH>nnccLii/ii. ^Vith these may be compared also 
the entrance staiiw'^ay of the temple of >Jin’khiinriag at Al- Ubaid. 

From varitms Egyirtkvn representations wc see ^ometimas the 


^ U niHtmrnm, i^p- l?T. oci Uic U.«c sa^rrcrt 


iTtnicnl 

I, (F. Xl.n. H 2, |j 1. xxnt. 'tc- ^ 


n<t;l IT^il crtllcn. ikt KHtjf tff 
S^ hAfrr f( Atiilraij. Ku^it rfH fitun 'JcfunCi. 
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kiHK seatc(J at the top of a tliKht of steps and sometimes a god in a 
similar |)*>siti<>n. 'llic Egyptian evidence indicates that tlie god, 
like the king, ruled fmni his seat on the top of the steps and it seems 
quite certain that tlie Canaanites of Betli-shan also believed that 
their deities sometimes dwelt upon the top of stcppcti altars, from 
which, no doubt, like their counterparts in Egypt, they ruled over 
their domains. 

The Room Behind the Great Stepped ^Vltar 

ImmixlLately to the north of the great stepped altar in the 
souUicm corridor of the Mekal temple is a small room measuring 

14 feet 6 inches from east to west and 16 feet 6 inches from north 
to souUi. It has two doors, one at the east leading into the great 
courtyard of the temple and one at the west leading out directly 
on to the middle of the flight of steps connecting the Cfmrtyanl with 
the southern corridor. The south wall of the room is actually the 
wall against wliich the great outside altar is built. Running along 
the north wall and part of the cast wall of the rr»om. on the inside, 
is a low mostabah or “scat’*, 1 f(K>l 10 indies unde and 1 fotH 3 indies 
high. As we have alreiuly stated aberve, it seems fairly obvious 
that the room was intende*i fc»r the u.se of the temple guardian, who 
was p«)ssibly acc<'>mpante<l by a large dog. 

In addition to the basalt baetyl, there wcn» found in the nK>m 
a single-sp<iuterJ Canaanitc lamp of pottcr\% a flint, and an unlxjn^d 
barrel-bead c^l polishefi black stone. 

The Great Oi;TKk Fort Wali. 

Imme<liaicly to the south t^f the Mekal temple is the great 
outer fort wall enclosing the southern end of the level of Thoihmes 
III. For Ujc greater part of its lengtli the wall is a double one, of 
a maximum width owr all of 15 feet 10 inches, with small rocmis 
inside it, xis shown in the map. Wierc tlic wall is a single one, f. r., 
at the west end, the m/iximum thickness is 10 feet. 1'he small room 
in the west end of the double wall, that is to say, tr>wards the left- 
hand side of the map, has ccmcni-lined walls and floor and contains 
in its northwestern comer the top of the dniin already n*fcrre<l to 
in page 45 of this rc|)nTT. To the south of ihis room is a tower, 

15 feci 6 indies u-ide and 5 feet 9 inches deep, at the maximum. 
The next rrK>m to the east has a hlockcti door in its north wall. 
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facing thf great stepped altar; while the nxim to the east of that 
ro..m contains a snmll ccntent-lined dreular Unk. o leet 6 inches in 
diameter and 3 feet inches in depth: this tank has t«-.> areular 
depressions in it and must have been used for water. The nest 
room to the east contains the t<ip of a cement tlram. which dram, 
after running under the northern i>art of the waU. evidently leads 
into a pit, as vet undiscovered, situated lx;low the soutliern wm or 
of the temple.' The c.sact puriiosc of these U") drams and the Urik 
has not yet lieen ascertained. At the eastern end of the outer side 


Vk. .hownui Ih. WIl I«ntl cJ Ui. Hons and do*. .. Io.ui.1 » in lln- THnthme. Ill 

Wvcl. 

of the fort wall there are three great towers of .a depth of IS feet 
10 inches, the average width of the two outer towers teing 4 feet 
7 inches and of the inner tower. 7 feet 9 inches. I t was in the east¬ 
ernmost of the thix^e bays formed by the towers tliat we discovered 

the bas.alt panel of the lions and dogs. , , , , 

Other finds from various places to the south of the outer fo 

wall include the left ann and hand of a bronze figurine: part of an 
earring of the same material; a cup-and-saucer jKittery lamp; and 
a blue frit scarab .showing a uneus attached to a Imdly m.ide crown 
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of North with the bowl-ihapcil nth sign, usuallv meaning 

*'lnrd*\ in front. 


Till*. Panei- of the Lions and Dogs 


1 he l»eautiful basalt panel sh<mnng the figurcs of the lions «*ind 
dogs was f<ninil in the position described above on the morning of 
the tw^entieth of Xovcml)er. which is Ihca-fore a red-letter day in 
the annals i>f the Exi)c<!ilic»n, This panel was |jn-)bablv originally 
placed against the chw of the Mekal temple, that is. one of the 
two doors of the inner sanctuary, one of which loads to the court¬ 
yard and the other to the outer room at the northeast of the inner 
^actuary', as may lx; seen frrmi the plan. The panel is sculpturcHl 
in high relief and contains two registers: it is about 3 feet high. 

I pper Register: This depicts a lion fighting with a dog, < )n 
the shoulder of the b'on is a tuft of liair, somewhat resembling a 
star; a star is usually the indication of a superior being. The lion 
shows Mitannian and perhajjs Assyn»-Bal>ylt)nian influenct^s. A fnig- 
ment of a stela indicating that ITiothmes HI fought against the 
I>efiple of Mitanni, a country to the m^rtheast of Syria, was found 
this year at lell el-Orcimeli. just northwest of the Sea of Galilee: 
this stela was puldished by Dr, W. F. Albright and myself in the* 
Jour mil 0 } Ep’pdutt Arch(rohf^\\ vol. XIV. November. 1928, pp. 281- 
2^1, The lion on our panel cvidejitly Represents Nergal, the god of 
plague and death. As the panel must have been set in the door of 
the temple, the dog Uius giiarderl the entrance against the lion who 
brought death and destruction. The dog is like the tlogs employed 
m the hunt, the finest st>tfcimens of which are presented for us in 
the splendid sculptures in the palace of Ashurbanipal at Nineveli. 

Limnr Rt^^hitr: lAil^ depicts thi- majestic Vnm of .Nergal Ixiing 
attacked by a .log who is biting his back. The Hon has the star- 
hke tuft fjf hair on lus sIiixiKUt and is growling in rage. In BiblicaJ 
times, as we fn.m Jeremiah. xlix. 19. Uierc were lions in the 
Jr/rrlan Valley, iogurinc^s of the lion have l>een found in various 
levels on the tell and the animal in question Ls rvpresenleti on one 
o the slmne-houa's discovered near the northern temple (dedicated 
to Antit-AshtoRth) in the level of Rameses II.» The famous 
ancient Hebrew sx^al of “Shemn*. the servant of JcToboam'*. found 
many years ago at Megiddo, not far northw^est of Betli-shan, show^ 


* Fi^furtd in thr. jiM uxAt., Scjitcfnlnrr, 1^26 u 2^4 Ser 

lounU in Ih# Xlrkal u-^uylc Thothn«> lllin |0J7.‘ .NJ 


alw tht? iMm n}pr(sient<fi 
Jdi'iiKAJ-, IX'txm- 






The nani'I <rf tlic Uom and found in the Tliothtoc* III lc\*cl on ih« toll Th* upi*cr 
nailer «bfiW 5 tho pestilcnoe- and dcath-Kod NotkaI Un the fonn o( a lire) trying to i?nnT 
the temple; the lion » being attacked by the guanliaa dog. Tin! lower rTgi^ler titsnn tlur 
vanquished liun bang finally driven out of Ih* tempi*!, Mitaimian and jicrhapa Aasym- 
influimoa are «wt in the acolpture. Hright of panel about 3 IL 
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figure rif a raging lion, Important represtritaliens of lions are 
kno\\Ti frrjm Sheikh Saa-I anti Sviwoideh in Tnmsjordania and on tlie 
famtJiis incense altar of Taamtcii in F^alestinc-^ l^ignrmes of dogs 
came friim certain levels on the Betlf-sban tell and hriclcs with im- 
prcsaiiais of the paws of dogs were found in the I<ameses 1 1 level* 
Sumining up the significaiice of the scenes sculptiin.'tl on the 
pimeh it may be said that the upjier register eho^vs the lion trt'-ing 
to enter the temfjlc and the lower register the same animal being 
driven away from it. It will lx: mtictKl that the lail of the lion in 
the former instance is in the air, and in the latter instance J>etwet:n 
his legs. 

"“riie Assyrians were in the liabit of bnrjnng figures of dogs under 
the thresholds of their houses in order that tlic spirits of the dogs 
might repulse any evil spirits Ir^iiig make an entr>" inlo the 
houses. Five dogs were usually arranged on each side the do^jr- 
ivay aihl t:ach dog was of a different colour.-’ In the British Museum 
there- are five of these ajloured dog-figurines, vriih tlicir names 
ittscrilwd on their left rides; Hesitate not, wwk thy ^'Con- 

ciuen.»r of the foe*',Biter of his opponent 'I " ExpeUer of the wickeil", 
*'l"hc strong of iijs bark'l' 'Hie names of the third and fourth are 
surely apprepriate to the dog on the Beth shan. panel 

In the el-Amama corresp^judence there is evidence tluit the god 
Nergal was worshipper] in Palestine; the plague is actually csdlc^l 
‘'“the Iiand of Nergal". A cnmuft>rm seal (ea. nm b.C.) found at 
^aanach speaks of ^'Atankh-EL the son of the son^^aiit 

of Ncrgar*A 

Uke Mekal, Resheph. and certain oilier Canaanite deities, Mergal 
w'as not tady the gtn] of pestilence but aLsii the gr.fi of the blaming 
destructive heal of the sun; and hi the c^:^d£: of Khammumbi he is 


said to Ids pxjple like a raging fire nf swmnp-reed."* I'he 

association ffetween Resheph and Nergal is churly shtjwn by 
Albright.' Tl'ie emblem of Xcrgal w'as the lion, into which, as we 
' iliiiriiutiKm /Vrr^TrAni ji, 2: niii, d'afn-J!, i'txpl^^a^ 

/irTJtf n^vfir, IM. 

’ Jue^S'Ai. Jims, tUlS. BT'i [>. like ir-iott 

* A iiaM* W titr Bfilfyiortiun mwJ .InrtiuB A Mtl^uSitn ihf tffttffk Inl «I, 

* 1*. 


• Smith. E<i^h Wii^y l/ Anri* U itm tt. C, p. JiRTTima, ; -re i)fd Ttifammi in tk* 
Utht ajtkf (. f. I N. &j]b. m ja, gh^-, rkt of 

rra^/f/WKj, P(I 47. 


* Hnrpcr, flommftmfrt, (x |ft?, 

’ lilertmii* in CattiSilwitt Ext kniahtj, panE Hqii|>r t^rHuhrifi, pji., Hfi fT 
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see from ihc so-caHod Dibarra legeuds, the of pestilence changed 
himiielf: and Ker^b the (jo<i of the L^nderworld, appears in tlic 
form of a winged lion vn a broiii^e plate,^ A certain text states that 
on the 18th i if the tiionth Tarmnuz, Nergat descends into the Under¬ 
world; on the 28th of the month Kislew, heaseehtls again. Sim mash 
(ihc sun) nnri Xirr^td arc It is a iKiciitiar coincidence that we 

acttially foirriti the panel of NergaJ in the month of Kislcwl In an 
exorcism in which the dual Jiature of the gn<l is further indicated, 
it is fiaid of Ncrgah '''rhui* shinest in the heavens, thy place is high, 
great art then in cht^ Tcatm of Death. 

< ^TllEK FiNPS in TUF^ TiIOTUMJCS III Li£VILL 

A Tiumi,)er of rooms were fotind hi the area to the of the 
Of>m’tyarf! and the sonihem corridor of the Mckal temple. In one 
of the rooms was a drainage pit marie of undressed stwies, with a 
cement lining co\T?ring the lloor and walls i>f Uie comer in whtdi Uie 
pit is sitiTuied. Another similar pit wias found in an adjoining rf>om 
just to the north of the outer fort wall Both pits, when discovered, 
were ct^ivcred w itli roiigli slabs of Stoncn 

"File fiiitls in this western area include the following: (1) PoUi^ry 
vhjccU: iai A cylindrical drainpipe, 1 foot V inches high, vhth male 
and female joints, ijf) Dislies with slanthi. (r) Pots vh\h paintesi 
geometncal palm tree, and other dc-signs, (d) A hoUow' cylindrical 
incense oult-objeci, 2 feet h inches high, which like the baclyl rcfcrrcjrl 
to on page 45 probably belaugeil i>rigmally to the great stepped 
altar in the soutliem ctiiridor. (i?) A small miKltd of a iKit set inside 
a bow'i. if] Uotsiands. igi A fine giiblet on a stand with decora¬ 
tions in liark R'lrl, {h) Two figurines of the g«xldess Asiitoreth, one 
holding a chtlil in her amis—an unusual type. (?) Fart of a flat 
tray with lo^ip-handle, fj) A pot-hantlle with a scarab impressii#!!. 
sliowtug the hgurc f>f a man with both arrns down by his sides, 
(2) Sitme: In) Part of a limestone tiarapet pod action of a fort wall 
(s(!e [Xige 54), afterwards used as a mould for bmiuxe daggers. (6) A 
nnmlicr of flints, il) Br<yazf: (a) A fine sdmitar, aimi^st csnnplete. 
ih) j\rrijw‘lieaiis, (rj A small crudely made chisel. \d) A small 
chain containing seveml links, '^4l li^fry: (n) Twx> inlays, one with 

I up, iit.y i, p, J4fii; .Ntiii^pefrO, Th* Oii’tan of itrtftso/lr'iw, nf* 6^, 6V|. 

? ffp, cil., t IP, 

Ilic tliat tliv lM>ncn our jHuid rtgircwnls Xcr^aT wu first marj^ |jy 

my frienil ybo Kw. Pifrq E>]]ortCfaq of Jent.^lctn. 
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part of ail mdsi?d decoration on it and one \v\tb incised fiah-scale 
design, ih) A Imirpin with incised pattern. (4) Class: A broken 
figurine of Ashtorcih made of opaijiic green glass covered 

with white gliujc\ I'he goddess wears a headdress and supi^orts lier 
breasts with her hands. (5) Faiattctt a fid hpls iazidl: {<i) 

Faience beads of various kinds, fft] A green glazed faience scarab 
with its device badly defaced: all that can be seen on tlie scarab 
two nelf signs, one above and one lit Jew the misaing thscription, (r) A 
light green laicnce scarab mth the tigiire of a man holding a lotus in 
his right hand: liis other hand hangs down by his side, (d) A white 
steatite SjToHittite cylinder seal showing a figure in human form 
with crossed amis* an antelope (?). and geometrical designs. (;;) A 
S>TCKHittlte or Mesopotamian cylinder seal of lapis lazuli. This 
beans the figures of two gijds and a geometrical design. The cylinder 
is rather small but is well cut. 

From the area to the east of the temple of Alekal came tlie 
fallowing scarabs and cylimlcr seals; (c/l A crudely made pale blue 
glazed faience scarab wddi defaced device on back* (fj) A green 
glazed faience scarab with the name '*Amcir-Ka". Underneath tlie 
Tiame is the neb sign and to the left of it a crudely made lotus. (0 
A very well made steatite scarab bearing the mscription; "Ra-men- 
khe^ier (i. 'rhothiiies ITI)* the image c-f Amen/' {d) A Sym- 
Ilittite blue frit cylintler seal showing a god holding a sacrctl tree 
in his left hand. lieiore him are tw'o stags and scroll desigu.s. (r) A 
Syrx>-Hittite white glazed fuietice cylinder seal showing a line of 
conventionally made bmls iriih a CTiss:-cn>ss pal tern al>ove tlunn. 


MO. \Tn ClTV-lJi:\T:L. rRE-AMENX>PHbS IJIr 
1447-1412 B. C, 

During the latter part of ihc season three nxjms uf the iVe- 
Amcnophis 111 level w'ere foil ml aliove aur] to Uie w'est of The great 
courtyard of the Mekal templr in the level of Tliuthmes HI. In 
these rcj^aus wea- uneartlieil a l.nmze daggtr, a wdiiie glazetl faience 
scamh shewing the figure of a Hon with the iinkh sign ^^( life above it. 
an. iv^jfv inlay in the sliaiie r.}f a rosette, ami part nf the am of a, pot 
with trace's i>f the bases of certain ilguriries wdiich were once attached 
to it. Another rc«:im was found aiMJvt: aud just to ttic north of die 
small a>rmi Ix^hind the gn^at stepixi] altar of the Mt kal temple. 
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SO. Vn CTTV4-EVEL. AMENOPHIS III, ETC.: 

14U-t3l4 C. 

In No, vn dty'level muncLliately to tlie of the area where 
the great temple of Ametiophis III wii5 situated* we have been 
fortimate enough to discover the nlmosi: cotnpletc foundalions of 
a great building w'hicb apfjvars to be a Canaaiiite migdoj or fort- 
tower. We hxive cleartid also the foundations of an adjoining build¬ 
ing which may well have been the residence of the Egyptian com¬ 
ma ndaul of the fort during llic reign of this king. Thest'. structures ^ 
together wnth an enormous silo for grain rliscovcred at the same time^ 
an? of the utmi>st importance and are quite unique in i he history of 



Aucicttt Egyptian r f p regcntatwn of a fortifinl Uitrpla a* feh.uwB 
in ilnr Khmvj Karrtak, Kot* thB tuJ^tninjr 

Ibo ente. 


our excavations fif Beth-shan. The plan ac^mpauving thi.s article 
shows the relative positions of the migdol* the sup[>osed officer's 
residence* and ilie silo** it also gives on a srrtallur scale llic restored 
elevations of the western and southern sides of tliie tnigdoh The 
marching soldier depicted in front of tlie migdol Is dresfcd in the 
usual uniform of the period. The raigdol of Amcnophis III is rec¬ 
tangular in shape with its entrance at the west. The entrance was 
Ofiginallv flanked by two lowers, cmly the northern one of which 
is now intact. A similar tower must also Imve stwxl at the south¬ 
western comer t.>f the fort a little to the right of the tower guarding 
the southern part of the entrance. Kupporting towers such as these 
ore a feature of most Canaanite migdols and forts; two of them 
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wen? found in ihe level i^f Rainc^s^ II and will Ije referred to later 
on in tliis report. Bui whereas the flanking lowers of the kamcses 
n fort are fiopa rated from the main building itself * die towers i>f the 
Anieur>|jliis migdol are actually attachefl to the walls of the building. 
From the apfxjflraiice of the exterior offsets in Uie northeastern c/jmer 
it would ^im that this partieular part of the migdol was a[so realiv 
a tower. Tim mfxlel of the forlifietl temple which the king preseiUs 
to the in ihe Khensni temple at Kamak iikwisc has three lowtm 
near the gate. The actual entrance of the -Imeniiphis raigdol is 
pnaetically the Kiiiie ns the entrance to the Hittitc dtadul of 
Care J lent ishd 

The Tnaximntn west to east Imgth of the migdok mcluding the 
towers. 3S 7o feet Ki indies, and w itljunt the towers, fiS feet 7 tnches; 
tlie maximum width frtm ns rth tn south is 50 Unit 5 iuclies, A ramp 
of beateii earth or stones douhtlc^ tmee led up the emrunoe, the 
inside meaHuremem of which at the wider part is I4 Uxi 4 inchefi 
and at the n^-ower part (k 4-.. at Ihc actual door itsoM. Imt not 
including the d^Hir 6 feet ^ mdies. It is ratimr unfortunate 

that the whole of the suuthwcsteni comer of the tnigdol should have 
lieen tlestroywl by the Indkkm nf iw<r» stone walls of Roman and 
Eyzaniinc date. rtspccUvely; hut. in spite of this, the missing 
portsonia can lie restored fm the plan wHtli 5 t,ane prolfabiliiv. As the 
inigdol stanils ai prcst'Ut it contains four rtnms but Et h quite evident 
that t.hw was ijriginallv another rf.K^m, the pfjsiuon of which is 
indicant m the plan of ihe building. Thu L^haix^l wall in the wm 
in ihe northcuslem comer is evidently the base of a sunnvay leading 
up to The fjuier wall at ihe ^ juth and il has been ao ft^icjred on rnir 
plan, 1 his son them wall has n ver>' greiit thickness near the stair¬ 
way ill nnler, nu doubt, to allow of the a^fierabliiig of j^Jdiers on its 
top. Taking (he avemge height and width of each step at those 
of Caiuiaiiiiu steps found elstuvlart' on the tell, we get appmximracdy 
ihirLy-tiighi steps iit all, the topmi»st of wliich is abjut 28 feet Irtmi 
the lioof kvcl hdoxx\ Tlierth^rtr, allowing f<w a kneedngh narrow 
parapt^t, surmomUed by a series of cone like projections of si one 
running round <ju tiic lop .^f the extiTior pons of the outer migdot 
walls and dan king f owrera. we ac that the ou icr vcalls of the structure 
were approximately Ki m height.’ We caknilaie that the towm 
of ntir migdol were ah-mt ,k? feet high. 


■ HAIrOhs. jlru Hohr 7'v* tinim, f.jj, 

4 Miwpcjo. Tht iif iJir 0.*^ 


unrl ct VV^OoUpj', 11,t*''. 
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A p^irt of xvhat apj>exirfl ti« lie otic of the projecLrons In question 
was actually founxl near the gateway; it is of Umestone, 'rho original 
height of the ol>ject to liaw liwu itiches; its thickness is 

5 inches, while its width at the l>ase was about 18 inches. When the 
Egyp^^^® attacked a fort of this dcscripUcm llit-y sometimes advanced 
to the v^TilIs under cover of tesindos and sh<;«:fk and rlislndged the 
parapet stones with a species of battering-mm.' 

The averugc width of the outer walls is 7 feet 7 mches. whkh( 
with the exwption of the outer fori wjill in the lliotlimes III 
level is much greater than that of an3" Cana an i to walls ever* 



C'l lmOvT- Bcal oi fOTUitl in thJ-'SduOiirm TrrrtpiLLi-A Hjura'^ U ai Brdi-ihim 

in ThE^ ■shit** llwr C^Krie ot konicaE^ tlie liiOU'-llriluirt uni] 

an iUTvw ttt twin nf htf ConanntOi i-npnnirs. »flio ore ticti up to tlac polh 
fif iVie stAinlanI of ifec ft'rt* winch ponwivta 1^' » sliiftl pu'mrd wilJa Oiret; arftiws. 

JJfixintl ihf kins ii lU'' ^tclftu ami R<*^4i'MrtsML p. 

found Ikfore on the tell. In three places just inside the outer 
walls themselves, numelv', at the northtastcni comer, the south¬ 
eastern conKTr and the miildle of the southern wall, were found 
rectangular hollow' places filk'*! wiLii huge undressed stfmus which 
vrvTV of ctJUTse employed to SLrengthen the walls and to prevent 
breaching- Mbo it is just p^Risihlr that a hmg narroxv slot in the 
outer eastern w^all and a smaller slot in the outer wall to the west of 
the hoi tow place in the s(miheaslem comer contained pit'ces of w'otxl 
for further strv>ngLheni«g the building- Wooden slrengthening- 
beams are found in most Egyptian fortresses in the Sudan and else- 


' WifitiraonH dnx'^™* p. 
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where but are usually laid transversely in the \valls: the Anastasi 
Pap>TUs I publLslied by Gardiner in Egyptian 11 Ur a tic Tr^xts, i. p. 31, 
actually refers to beams of this kind. The north wall of the migdol 
consists for the most part of a large inner wall with a narrow wall 
built almost touching it on each side; this peculiar feature has not 
been observed elsewhere. All the walls of the fort are made of sun- 
dried bricks resting upon heavy foundations of undressed stones, 
usually basalt. Tlie bricks were generally laid header by header: 
most of them measured 3 feet 6 inches in length, I few^t 9 incites in 
width, and 6 inches in height. A few of them liad the impressions 
on their bases of the dried reeds upon which they were placed in 
the brickmaker’s field while in a plastic condition. The custom of 
placing bricks on reeds also obtained in Mesopotamia.‘ Somewhere 
aboM! the fort must have been fixed its emblem, a target attxiched 
to a pole and pierced by three arrows. A cylinder seal bearing this 
emblem was actually found in the Southern Temple of Rameses II 
in the 1925 season. It is illustrated in this article, and wc have 
used its design in restoring tlie standanl above the Anienophis 
migdol on our elevations of the building. A vcr>’ similar standard 
is shovsTi in an EgyiHian representation of the Hittite fort of Dapur, 
in North S>Tia, which fort is being attacked by Rameses II. Tliis 
scene is published by Erman, Life in Anrirni Egypt, p. 75, whence 
the illiLStration shown on page 86 of tins article is uikem 

The Commandant a.nd His Troops 

The migdol was doubtless meant to form the last place of ivfuge 
in the fort for the amimandant and his trex^ps in case the outer 
walls were breached. No traces of outer walls have as yet been 
found in the Amenophis III level although we know of them in the 
Rameses II and Thothmes III levels. Some day we may be lucky 
enough to find the name of tlie commandant of the migdol as wx found 
that of the commandant of tlie fort of the lime of Rameses IT^ 
Many of the troops in the fort of iVmenophis in consisted, no doubt, 
of Mediterranean mercenaries, the Sherdeneii and others, who were 
probably officered by Eg>T)tians, although, as we see from tiie el- 
Amama correspondence, the actual rulers of the ('anaanite towms 
were* * usually local chieftains trusted !>y the Pliaraohs. 'llie mcT- 

* Sayor, BabyUmianx ami At>yr{aut, ^34, |>. t3A 

* Mcteum Jotjwal, Demnicr, 1977, 4J9, 440, 
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cenaries were buried iii anthropoid pottery sarcophagi in the great 
cemetery to the north of the tell. 

From various Eg>'plian papyri and ostraka we learn that the 
life of an ordinary Egyptian soldier, particularly in Palestine and 
SjTia, was not at all a plensant one: “Come, let me tell thee,” 
reads an exhortation to schoolboys, comparing the pleasant life of 
a scribe with that of various other professions, “how woefully faieth 
the soldier; ... he is brought, while yet a cliild, to be shut up in 
the barracks. . , . He is battered and bruised with flogging. Come, 
let me tell thee how* he gf»eth to Palestine, and how he marcheth 



Rttootimction after dtawuga of a chariot mortcl found uj th« 

migdol of AmcfM>phU III. 


over the mountains. Hi s bread and his water are borne upon his 
shoulder like tlie load of an ass. . . . |He| hath no stall and no 
sandals. He knoweth not whether he is dead or alive, by reason 
of the lions. The foe lieth hidden in tlie scrub, and the enemy 
standelli ready for battle. The soldier marcheth. and crieth out to 
his god: ‘Come to me and tieliver me!’ F-ven for the Eg>'ptian 
officers, the life in Palestine or on the frontier between that country 
and Egypt does not seem to have been an enviable one. The P.Tpy- 
rus An^ta.ri, for instance, omtains the laments of a certain officer 
who had to erect buildings on the frontier, probably «)mewhcre 

»Enimn. Tkg liUrnxun of .liKrWf KnnUth nl., |9>7. p(». 194, 197- The 

IwacI stek of MiTcnpTah, ixuiivxl<% th»i io thr tixne of pceoj the life of a ooiSa 

not Bn unpUuiiant one. 
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near the site of the mtxJcm Kantarah on tlie Suez Canal, hut who 
could do no work owing to the fact that, as he says in Ms own words, 
*' I am wthout equipment. There ai^e no r>eople to make tjricfcs, 
and there is no straw* in tlie district, , , , Mine eye glanceih fur- 
ttvely at the road, in order to go up to Palestine, i pass Uie night 
under trees that hear no fruit to eat, , , . The gnat (mosquito?) 
is there in the twilight , , , and tt suckji?th al every vein. , , , 



Linwiiit; d ^SMUhi^ iMirittj; a tirmlU liyuptipiinn iTAdin^ JScicx (7) m Pfr^Dnhnttt 
i. "'TlJt PirrliJ in !lir UfiiiJUr nt tlir Ruildy Beingll." AlpifuDjifti^ III IfVt'j. 


God will deliver whom lie will fr(jm this fire (/, heat), which is 
here and whidi hath no cc^mpaesion/'* may w-e believe dial 

during tla- summer mtmtlis the siildierB in tlie Beth-shan garrison 
often expresses! sentiments simibr to those conttiincd in the last 
sentence! 

HJ ERATIC IN?rKlPTION 

Egyiitian scribes and craftsmen must also have Ijeen histalled in 
the fort. We have actually found the handiwork of rjite of these 
scribes, for on a p^nsherd fixim the corridor west of the commandant*s 


* Ct ^■^pdifT, V, T—IB. 

* Hmkun, pp’. rtf,, p 
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residence was written in black ink in the hieratic character the 
following part »>f a religkius text: Svhy ['/) ni Per-DeshntU i. e., "The 
Fiend in the House of the Ruddy Beings.” The Fiend is of cc>urse 
the god Set or Sutekh and the Ruddy Beings are Iiis assexnates. 
Among these associates \^Tre the hippopotamus, ass. pig, croc<>lile. 
serpent, etc. A m'^lel of a hippopotamus, coloured a bnghl red. 
came from the Early Seti level »>n the tell in 1926.’ w'hilo a cult 
object surmoimted with the head of a pig was found in the southern 
part of the temple of Ameni'phis III during tlie same yeaTk In 
Chapter CLXXXII of The Tkebun Recension oj the Book oj the 
Dead, Set is actually n>fcTred to as the "Ruddy One". In Chap¬ 
ter XCVI the deceased say.s. "I have made Suti ii. e.. Set) to be 
satisfied by means of the si)iille of the god Aker and the Kud<Iy 
Beings.” Chapters CXI.I and CXLVIII mention in connection 
with the Southcni RuddtT of Heaven the "Dweller in the Temple 
of the Ruddy Beings”, which reminds us of the " House of the Ruddy 
Beings** on the Bclh-shan ixilsherd. Many other references to 
-Ruddy Beings" in The Book of the Dead might be given but the 
above should sutTicc f(>r the purjxjsi'S of this article. In passing, 
it may lx? mcntiinKr<l that the above-menlionctl potsherd contains 
the first hieratic inscription brought to light at Beth-shan. 

By analt^" vintli a certain recently published coDcction of pot- 
shtrnls obtaining ink inscrii>tions cursing all relx'ls against Eg\T>- 
lian rule, dating from the Middle Empire (ca. 2()00 u. r.), we see 
that the vessel containing the Beth-shan insc-ription was bniken in 
pieces after the text was UTiltcm in it, the idea being that just as 
the vessel was bioken so would the fiends l>e destrnyeil.* 

Model of a Chariot 

Although the objects found in the raigdol were not numen.nis, 
yet S 47 me of them are of gn-at interest, especially the fragment of 
a pottery model of a two-horsecl chari»)t showing the hiirses. the 
jx.)le. and the yokes. 'Hie trials i..f an Egyptian official tiriving a 
chariot in Palestine are referred to in the Aiiastasi papyrus: " Thy 
horse is gone and is speixUng(?) over the slipperv' ground Tlie 
road 6tretclu*s bc‘fore ii. It smashes thy chariot; . . . thy weapons 
fall to the gTfiund and nrv buried in the sand"* If Uie higher 

♦Ml'BBVM Jockxai., Mardi, l‘>r7, v- 

«See Pu AfMtunt frttuUukt* Futttm, umJ Dintr. tie. L\hh. d. HmjiaL AkiuL 

A. Wiis,, phil.-hiiit KUv^. Nu 5). „ ^ 

‘Emuwj, op, tU,, Vp. .’6i, Oonimer, /i/.vp<wn WmtmXic part I, H'- 
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officials liad difficullies mlh ihcir chariots, lesser diariotecrs had 
far greater onesi> for the Eg>*ptiati was exhorted; "Set 

thine lieart on toeing a scrilx!. U^ai lliou niayest direci the whole 
earth. Comct let me tell thee of a miserable calling, dial of the 
officer of chariotr>’' He is placed in the stable because of tlie father 
of his mother (i. £** out of n^ganl for Ids family), with hve slaves; 
two men of tliem are given him as helpers. . , . When he liatli 
obtained goodly horses, he is glad and extiltcth , , , hut fte kntfweik 


for ten diqhjri't brrreefi, fouml Just iinddi^ ifift northern part <tf thi- luain cntmn'LTr co tho 
R ^Tnrae^i H fcurt. Li|ulrij^ 

not yrt hoiv it is with himf He expendeth Iiia wealth wldch he hath 
from the father of his mother, that he may acquire a clianot. Its 
pole costetli Lliree debfn (275 gnimmes, pivihaUly of silver} and the 
chariot costeth five di^beti f455 grajnincs). . . . He casteth it (i. 
the diadot) away in the tliicket, and his feet are cut by the sancklsf ?), 
and his shirt is pierced with thoma. When one comelh to muster 
die tro<ips(?), he is gnevously t^jrmc'iitcdi?); he is beaten upon the 
ground, liealen with an hutidm] stripes,"* Accortling to tile KolJer 
papyrus, the equipment of an Eg>'ptiari war chariot bound for K>Tia 

t EmtaQ, Afk. fit, pp, llfJ, 
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c^^nsisted of S pciir oi horst® together with their stahlernen 
grwms and asses for c^inying the provender and bread, a quiver 
con taming eighty arrows, a lance, a sword, a dagger, a w’hip 
with lashes* a chariot-dubj a “staff of the svatch , a liiltite javelin, 
a rein‘looser, well tested bow’s, and. “all kinds of wea],>£>ns of warfare . 
The metal %veapoiis W'ere " of bronze of sis-fold alloy, graven with 
chiselling^W'liat now appears to ns to be a stable for chariot 
horses was discovered in 1923 just inside the nortliem part of the 
main entrance" to the I^amcses II fort on the tell. This consists of 
a room divided inlo two parts by a w'all t'f brick contairiiTig 
upright sial>s of basalt to which, no do’ul>t, the horses were tied. 
Seeing tliat there are uprights, we may i>erJiaps assume Qiat the 
stable contained ten horses, tliat is to say, five on each side of the 
wail. T!ie rtcKn-, which is pavcil svitJi undressed stones, w'os tmde 
to slope di>WTi from north lo south in order that the drainage might 
be carried awuy. 

UriiEK FLNPS in T!fF. MlOPOl. 

In addition b - the model of ihe chariot, we fouiul in die migdol 
the ^relI mtxlehed head of a small T)otter%^ figurine of a king i ?1 wvju- 
ing the false Inward and having atLuched to the back of his lu^ad what 
api>ears to lx: either part the ura'us or part of the Icjck of Imir 
s™l>nlic tif youth, the former Ixdng the more pmbable hs the face 
is evidently that of a man. figurine is by far the Liest of its 

kind that ive have yet unearthed, for tlie delicacy of its medelling 
is in stirikiug contrast to the coarse m«xleUing invariably seen in 
Canaanite portraits of human beings. Perhaps the niosl imF«^rtaiit 
and certainly the quaintest object from the migdol consists of & 
small jar in’ the form of a sqvmitmg, pnl-hcUicd man* not unlike 
Uic deities Bes and Ptah-Seker In appearance, \rith his 

hands in front nf him holding the spout. Traces of a finger irnpt^- 
sion of the poiter arc visililc ou the top of the head* A jar resembling 
the alcove but in the form of a woman, came from the archaic Islit^^ir 
Temple in Assur fca. 2700 n, r.). from whicti temple also came 
cylindrical cult objects mvd shrine-liouses similar to thc»se found at 
Beth-shan* Further, the face and anus represented on the Beih* 
shan pot are not unlike ilic faces and ann.s represented on the jxittcry 
anthropoid Siireophagi of the foreign mercenaries oi Egypt found in 
the Both-shan cemetery and als^u in l*owcr Egypt* Other finds m 


■ Ernifin, tit., r 'lb <^^nlincr, PI' 
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the ct>nsist of a green jasper amulet of a cat ver>" well modelled 

I this was a foundation dcix>sit); a lid of an alabaster eye-ointment 
pol deo:>rate<l with an incised pattern: fragments of Canaaniie open 
fx)tter>' lamps; part of a bronze bracelet: a brfmjK- awl with a hone 
handle; a fragment of gold foil; clay models of votive offering 
cakes; stone querns am! dishes; and a quantity of potterj' vessels, 
including two sr»-callt*d pilgrim-lx>ttles, a Ixiautiful two-lmndled 
amphora with palm tree and giM.)metrical design (this is one of the 
finest vessels of its kind ever found at Beth-shan), bowls with two 



l>t»wiTii: <»( Ihe hmd p| a pottery fjgiuw a ktngi^'oanni: the false b«Ard. MiipJoJ 

tii 4\)ni3n)phis (IL 


IiK)p-handles inside, a small jar with a projecting filter spout, a 
single-handled jar of buff ware alnifjst egg-shaped, the magnificently 
decorated rim and shoulder of a large pot, and a cylindrical 
stami. From the late intrusive debris at the western part of the 
migdol came a circular single-nozzlctl pt>ttery lamp of the Hellenistic 
period, al¥)ul the fourth nr third centur>' B. c.;* part of a coarse 
white marble Roman capital; and a cup (bniken) of red iKjlished 
Arretine ware l»earing on its base the p<;tter’s name. IVLI i e 
"Julius\ ‘ “ 

' Of. CaiaJfttu^ */ Gre^k and Romutn Umpf fn tht Brititk Mnirnm, pi, XL. Nft, 43. 
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In concluding our xvmarks on the inigdol we must specially 
mention an object of the very’ greatest ini{K>rtancc whicli w'as found 
in that building and which is alm<xst certainly contemporaneous 
with it. This is a small, flat, bninzc figurine of a god >^e;iring a 
conical cap. Both arms are uplifted and he holds an axe in his left 
hand and some other object, now broktni away, in his right, Tliat 
the mLssing object is the emblem of lightning would seem to be fairly 
certain, for the has exactly the apix?arance of the Hittite storm 
deity, Teshub, who is generally depicted with V>oth arms uplifted 
and bearing the axe and lightning emblem,* Teshub was probably 
identified with Mekal, the \oc^ st«>Tm and pestilence god. At the 
Imck of the figurine is a horiz<jTilal nail¬ 
like projection for fixing it to a pole c:>r 
other object. In view of the assumption 
that the figurine mrjst proba])ly repre¬ 
sents Teshub, it is inicrosting to recall 
the Hittite apixjarance of the door of the 
migdol;* also the beautiful bronze Hittite 
axehead found in Uie Amenophis III 
temple on the tell in 1926 and the Hittite 
seal with }iicrogI>T3hs discovenxi in the 
same level in 1927.* At tlie time the 
migdol w'.as built and in use a certain 
amount of Hittite influence u‘as passing 
into Palestine; for, according to the 
el-Amama tablets emtauung the official 

cuneiform correspondence l)elwcen Amen- of .\nicTn»ph» ill. 

ophis III and Amenophis IV of Eg\^)t 

and their goverTH»rs in ^^t‘stem Asia, the Hittites uere intriguing 
against Egypt in Syria and diere were already Hittite chiefs in 
Palestine, some perhaps as mercenaries in the Egyptian army. 

The CoMMA.vnA.vT's Residence 

As be seen from the plan of the migdol accompanj^ng this 
article, the brick huUding which we suppiise to have Ixxm the resi¬ 
dence of the fort commandant adjoins the northern side of the 

uiant«nii, Lond of tiu Uittutx, pi LXXVII. fis. li Wel*r. VA^U dnl^ Utiti, pR 3: 

axKl Ward, A«i/ Cytindtn rf Asm, vhmp. XLVllI 

* Se<>? thfl* r rfe r mre in footnote I, l» 5*, tn n« CarvlMnnieb ^ 

• Fwuttd in Tn» Mi?«ei»i Joi avu.. Mmvh. 1927. p. 17, wuJ Junr, 192*.p. Ifto.ropotltXTdy. 

?« al» Uxe Hiltitn dwocer found in our ThoUim« HI in 1027 aiul i!K,n-n in tht QMrurif 

StaUmtntf P. E F.» April, i921», pi. H. 
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migdol. This building ctmsists of a rw:tangular structure with a 
corridor and three rooms inside it: there is a kitchen on its northern, 
and an open ct)urtyard containing an enonnous granar>" on its wes¬ 
tern side. Excluding the outside kitchen and the small wall strength* 
ene<i by stones projecting to the north of the silo, the residence 
measures about 40 feet each way and is therefore much smaller than 
the migdol. Like the latter structure, however, the residence is 
extremely well built upon a foundation of stones, but its walls are 
of cotuse not tliick. 

Altliough there are no traces of doors in the residence as it 
now stands, it seems almost certain that the only outer entrance 



Jnr in thr form nf u sqitAttintf tmn Imldinir the with iKUh hinidt. Migdol of 

Aaiet]o(>hU 111. 


was at the west en<l of the corridor at the s^nith of the building, tlifit 
is to say. in the s<iulhcastem comer of the courtyard, lx!hiiid the 
silo. Walking eastwards along the corridor one wc>uJd have found 
in ancient a door on the left leading into a nwra which now 
appears to ms to be a lavalor)*, the lavator>' no doubt Ixdng based 
on the bucket system as al cI-Amama in Egypt. The receptacle 
for the bucket is at the north end of a nam>w brick platform con¬ 
taining a small wall on Unh sides of it. This is the. lirst time we 
have discovered a place of ihi.s description in Belh-shan. Walking 
a few steps further easlwanls along the corridor one would have 
come to a second door on tlie left and a small floor .straight ahead, 
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the latter leading into a small cupbt)anl and the former into what 
was evidently the living and reception nxmi. Passing through a 
door in the north ^*all of the living ro<3m we should have entered a 
room which was probably used as sleeplng*q\iarters; ITiere is now a 
small transverse slot in the eastern wall of this supposed bedroom, but 
whetlier this was meant to ser\'e as part of a w indow or wh^her it was 
made during the dcstruclifai of the building, it is impossible to say. 

Among the objects found in the residence itself may l>e men¬ 
tioned a quajility of pottery vessels including a pilgnm-bottic, 
dishes, bowls, ami jars; a clenched hand, four and a half inches in 



Grr<a» }Aspcr amiilL’t <4 « cbU from the (noniiatknw vi the 
of AmenDphis HI. 


length, from a large pottery statue; weights, and a colour-grinding 
slab, all of basalt; an ivory inlay; a gold l^cad; a very nice mace- 
hcad of alabaster containing a piece of lead in its bore; a well made 
steatite scarab showing a lioness, a lion, and a bull s head, All above 
a crocodile; and a faience scarab l:xjaring the words Anictt sankh, 

i. r., “Amen sustains*'. 

Tiir Kitchen 

The kitclien attached to Uie residentt; is on the north side of 
the building and seems to ha\^ had its entrance at the west. We 
found in it the remains of a small drcular pottery oven containing 
ashes: also a jar and lx>w’ls, a model of a chariot wheel, models of 
votive offering cakes, the base of a cyliiulrical cult object of some 
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tdrnl, the Iiiww part nf an Aslit-.ireth flgimne, and a fragmi'nt of a 
very inUrcsting mgdd of a humped buU, al) of The niilt- 

iiary species t>f btiH as wclJ as the humped species was one of the 
emblems of the Syrian stomi god Adad, whose thunder was rt'pre- 
seiited by the l^ellou-uigs of the tnilld Further, as u-e have seen, 
the bull i,vas connected with Mekai, the local gcnl t)( Beth-shan, who 
was really a kind ol storm gcxi. In addition to the aho\T olijects 
must be mentioned a vety- mce liUle tlcmereshaped glass jK-ndmit 
and a basalt plumb-txib. 


Teie Couktyarh and Silo 

The- oourtyard. which !s ro the west of the rcaiiJence. cantaiiiK 
an enonngus cylinder-shaped sUo, t .uilt of I tricks laid stretcher by 
stretcher. Its internal diameter fnm north to sontli is t.t feet and 
from east to west. 12 feet fi incheis. wliile its depth is 11 feet .i Inches; 
the sides are I [) ineJies thick. The floor of the silo Is of bricks resting 
upon undressed basalt stones; there are al.sr> stones Itehiw the cir¬ 
cular wall itself and arouiiri most of the otitside of the uiiderETmmd 
pan of the stmetum. The present capacity of the silo ^70 
njodem gallons or 8,ii0 ancient Egyptian gallons (livtian. Although 
most of the silo as we si:e it now in imdergmunHy vti there must 
hace Iteeti a wmritlerable [tan r.f it (broken nwae bt-' tlie ImikicrK .if 
the &ti I level) above the ground, wliicli part, ju.igittg from the 
old Egvptum illustrations itf silos, was domo-shape.i in apiJcarance 
with a small door in ite top for pouring in the gmin. Meet of the 
Egj'piian siiw, h.iwever, seem to have been wholly ab.jve ground 
and to have had. in addition to die ifwr in the dome, another door 
near the ba,se for removing the grain. A verv- gtvj,I potUrn' plunib- 
y.b and a few pifoe.s of pottery, some of wtiicli had a white flour. 
I^c sulMtancc 'm them, came from the siltt Uoulitlcas. owing to 
ihe aUmdance of vvau-r. the valley in wliicli Beth-slian is situated 
^ways had escelletn han’wts. IVe know, (or example, that when 
I hotlimts irj, who die.! ihirty-sk years ix-tW Aniennphis HI came 
Lo ihv Ihrunt!* ('apiiirctl -Mcgiddo in tbe sortie vallev near Ikth-shun 
Hk a quantity of gram.’ 

In the courh-uri! itscrlf were found a small bronze dagger with 
curved blad e and studs fur the vvrxsden handle, a very highly pjlished 

i t, lor zi . * " _ ‘ 
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alabaster c\'T?-ointmeiit beads, incHlel vowq i:sfier- 
Qt clay; also howls vnth two bxrp-handles inside^ the head 
of a crudely shaped Aslitoreth %uriiie with large cars, part of a 
four-handled cylindrical cidt object, and a fragment of another 
cylindrical cult object wiLli a circular Iiote in its side, ah of pottery. 


Rooms East or the Micdol 

Just to the east of the migdol and licLwcen that building and 
the struthem part of the Atnenophis III temple, we iliscr^veml ab<mt 


wSih Ifto ^Iruurttiinl wiiJi fpoliti Itw nncl sc^ctTw iil 

dcaipis- M1 vi AniMiUjStii U t, 


eleven rconv> which, judging by their contents, m-ctc fur the 

rt<»rer''*<;>ms belonging to the temple, I he itnportant 

onject found in them is iserhaps an o^jaepte glass scumb sIioMijig 
tljc figure rif a god wearing a cojiiad crown with a pennant attached 
to the lop of it and bolding a sceptre in his left hand; he is, m 
tlouht, Mekfl], the god of Beth-shan. t.liher small objects consist 
of Ixjads. \rtGud spreaders, amulets, all of faience; a bn.mr.e pendant 
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having figurv i>f a hawk on orn' sidt and the figure isf it Hon with 
t\so plumes on his head on the other; ivfn-\- inlay pieces; a piece of 
gold foil: heads of models of three potter}' geese: a limestrYne figurine 
of a monkey playing a pipe! and a limesione wbort havnng incised 
on it a sign like a capital W with a perpendicular stroke through 
its centre. The pottery objects comprise fragments uf Cypriote 
milk-lKjwls, a gix^.l goblet, jarSi l:K>wl3, and a wheel from the modd 
of ti chariot. There were als<i discovered in some of the rc>oms 
fragments of four cylindrical cult objects, rme with a circular hole 
in it; a plaque with part ot a serpent modelled on it in high relief; 
a serpent figurine having a bowl attached to it for the mifk which 
the serpent was supp<isetj tO supply; a nude figurine of Aslitorvth 
with hc^tii hands supporting her bnta.'sts (api>arenUy once part of a 
vessel): and the trunk portion of another Ashtorethf?) figurine. 
All lliese last mentioned objects art of pottery, 

.\0, VI CITY-LE\TL. SETI h 1313^1292 B. Ck 

Only a few rujms of the Seli I level have Eieen excavated this 
season; they appear to conskl mainly uf stoiehouses. One of them, 
however, situated minicdiatcly to the west of the temple area, had 
thrt-e basalL ctdunm bases in U, one base Iteiiig in the centre of the 
nxmi ami the others omwl up by tite bricks of the southern wall 
of the room. The exact significance of these bases is not yet ceriain 
bul perhaps they origiually formed part of a small temporary shrine. 
When die shrine was no longer required it wtis di^stroyed* two nf 
the biiaes Jieing covered up by a wall. Unfier the western liase we 
found a pictx* of gohl foil anti umlcr tile eastern, a fragment of an 
Ashtnns^th figurine. The third ba.se was left in tlie micldJc of the 
room and was perhaps usctl a'; slab for making dougli, etc. Near 
this liaae was found the lower part of a [irimitive con^mill formed 
out of a hollmvcd piece of l^asallT l/cU>vs’ the l>ase itself was the Uxith 
of an asi?. The com wa.s placed in llic lower part of lIil- mill and 
made into dour by means of a fruig liasalL crusher. A circular hok 
in the tUlris imlicatwl whem a fourth base was plac'Ccb In the 
northern part of the Stti area jnsl excavated it was found that the 
Seli walls had entirely destroyed by Ihc foundaliims of the 
walla of tJio kaujcscs fl level, which, in fact, wem do\\m to the level 
of Amenophis Til. In the upper jiorticni of this t^art the Ameno- 
phis HI level wea- dLscovered two very* interesting objects, one of 
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them being an ingot of heavj* * metal fjometiiing like lead in appearance. 
A piece of lead came fr^Tm tht- tomb of Tut-anfck*Ameii, vt'bBe the 
yellow colour of a piecse of Eg5’ptjan glasss of the XlXtb Dynasty 
was fcmncl by Air. Lneas to lie due to its cimtaining a compound 
of antimony mid lead*^ Lead has also l>een found in Prcdjmastic 
graves in Egypt* Further, the metal was part of the l;>ooty cap* 
tured in Syria by Thothmes Iff and presented by him to tlie god 
Amen.* Us old Egyptian name was dfhlL The other ofjject re¬ 
ferred to is a filter of scmie kind with the head of u attacheil 

to it. This is entirely unknown elsesvhere and may have formed 
pan of a temple objeci. perhaps a 
kind of movable ftlUT-&t<ipper for 
a jar. 

The objects unearthed in the 
Seti I ro^ims are quite varied and 
cnmiy r>f them must have originally 
belonged i o the [cmple in that level. 

Among the cult objects arc frag¬ 
ments of a few cylindrical pf.itlery 
stands with dreiibr holes in their 
sides and llie fragrneiit of anotlier 
simikiT stand with a triangukir hole 
in it. lilt.- base portion of a scn>ent 
figurine in uncus nyrm and parts of 
tw'o ktrnoi or hollow rings with vases 
on them^ all of pottery, are pJiT- 
licularly interesting^ ihc- kcnioi arc 
of course Cyjmote in c^ngiii. A 
siTUin crude hem I of potiety'^ repre¬ 
senting a deity evidently corners from some shrine-house similar to 
those found in the Umples in the level of Rameses II in 1925. 
Among the other important objiscts fn^m the Seti level are the 
following: Piiiiery: A qiiantiLy of vessels and objects of various 
kinds induding well dcciimted Cypriote pilgrim-twttles; a bovrl 
witli two Uxipdiandles insiile^ a huti and the outer fiortidn of a 
wheel frtun a ptitiery mE.Kld i>f a chariot; a Large eight-handled 
bowl: a beautifully decorated pot with three loopdiandles on its 

ri'artcf, tk^- femh n/ i.'oL 11, ttl, tT5. 

* Exyptijfn IfiiiitiitiSt p, 103. 

» RrrtLstftl, Dp. itt.. VOl. iJ. p. 323. vot V, FK J lfi/foi: ctW rWirWi^ces to lead in 

Ancimt Egypt, 
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shoulder; a pot containing a ciuajitity of com blackened by age; 
and imrt of a small potter>^ tray decorated in red with a palm 
tree anti the Cretan double axe. This tray is particularly inter¬ 
esting and the tree on it mxiy l>e compared with the palm tree on 
the limestone Cretan amulet mentioned on page 43 as having been 
found in the Thothmes III level. 

The cliariol wheel recalls one of the reasons why the Israelites 
failed to capture Beth-shan: "And the children of Joseph said, 
The hill is not enough for us: and all the Canaanites tliat dwell in 
the land of the valley have chariots of iron, l>oth they who are 
of Beth-shean anti her towns, anil they who are of the valley of 
Jezrcel.*'‘ 

A filter-slopi)er fn)m this level, with its top dividcil into two 
compartments, eacli compartment having three small channels 
leading downwards from it, represents a tyi^e of object hitherto 
unknowm in our excavations. The stopper doubtless serv'^ed as a 
"mixer’' for two ilifferent liquids which were ptmred simultaneously, 
each into its owm compartment, after the stopper had been fixed 
into the neck <jf a jar. A Cretan filter-stopper, consisting of a per¬ 
forated bulb with a broad collar to fit the rim of a jar, was found 
at Harageh in Eg> pl.* 

Bronze: A few airowheads; and the small model of a terrier- 
like tlog carrying a piece of bread (?) in its mouth and having some¬ 
thing attached to its back. Bones, ck.: Gazelles’ horns (the gazelle 
was sacreti to Ashttirelh) and the complete upper jaw of an ass. 
Two of the incisor teeth, of which there are eight in all. were just 
iK'ginning to gn)w out of the jaw. The ass was of course asso¬ 
ciated with Set, the god of storms, etc. Limestone: Threx* fragments 
of inscrilxHl Egyptian lintels wen? found; one of them having traces 
of a design in high relief on it, one with part of a standing human 
figure, and one with pari of a perptmdicular line of hicn)glyplis 
reading: **. . . [fanbearer] at the right hand [of the king), the chief 
of the l)<)wnK.-n. ...” All these lintels lx*longed originally to the 
monuments set up in the stnithcm temple of Rameses II by the fort 
commandant, Rameses-Wesr-Khepesh. The at»ove titles are those 
of his father I'liothmcs."* Another limestone fragment from the 
same temple was found this year in the Rameses II level. On it is 

•ywAlu«,.\VTI. 16 

* Evmi, 0 p. cU., Vtil. ii, I. p. >1;?, fig. no (Vo. f I). 

».Ml SEUM Jol'HjfAi. DreonW. IV27, jjp. -Ml). 
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depicted part of a standing man with his right arm upliftcil. He 
wears an ornamented collar. Various: Under this heading may be 
clas.sifietl beads and some amulets, including an amulet of the god¬ 
dess Sekhinet and one of the gotl lies; an alabaster koltl-poi lid; 
and two steatite scarabs. One of the scarabs contains two car- 
touches bearing the throne name of Thothmes III {Mcn-kheper-Rn), 
with three unkh signs dividing them. The other scarab shows the 
figure of an Eg>'ptian king wearing a composite crowm on liis head 
and holding a scimitar in his right hand and the hair of a kneeling 
captive in his left. Before the king is the sign and behind 

him the Matil sign, which form part of the throne name of Rameses 
II (Wesr-Miuit-Rii). This scarab is of course an intrusive one from 
the level above. Two heads fnan small models of geese, one of 
ivorj^ and one of alabaster, recall the head of a similar bird rc-pre- 
sented on the |ax’uliar filter found in the upper portion of the Amen- 
ojihis III level. The goose, to the Eg\T)tians and no doubt to many 
of the Canaanites under their influence, was the emblem of Amen-Ra, 
the sun god.' From tlie Seti I level came later on in the season 
some interesting finds including p<irtions of three cylindrical cult 
objects, one with a circular hole in it ; part of a kernos or ring-stand 
with tw^") vases on it (originally five); a bull s heiid fnmi another 
kenios; and the base of an Ashtoreth figurine; all of pottery. Tlu»re 
were also model offering cakes of clay, a brick witli impressions of 
retnis on it, an Egyptian cup of green glazed faience wnth dec-t^ra- 
tions in black, l^eads, arrowheads anfl earrings of bronze, and the 
model (?) of a small axchead with traces of its wooden handle still 
adlicring to it. 

NO. V CITY-LEVEL. RAMESES II: 1292-1225 B. C. 

After the work in the Seti I level was completed the labourers 
were transferred to the western part of the fort of Rameses II. where 
they commenan:! to clear aw^ay the tK'bris from around the main 
gjite of the fort and also the Hellenistic and Roman ddbris which 
had intruded into this level at the time of the building and occupa¬ 
tion of the great Hellciiistic-Roman temple the foundations of which 
had cut into tlie walls of the n)oms of the time of Rameses II. 

Tlic northern part of the Rameses II gate had been partially 
cleared in 1923 and our present c.\cavations have revealed the fact 

' S« my now ti» gow va Canaanitc object* in the pwrtrief/jr Stairmtmt, P. E. F., April, 
1928, p 110. 
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that there were two solid brick towers on either side of the entrance, 
thus showing the correctness of the old Egyptian illustrations of 
Canaanite forts.* The west gate of the Beth-dmn fort of Rameses 
II is shown in the plan on page 87. Since this plan was made, 
traces of tlie southern part of the gateway, resttnerl on the plan, 
have come to light and it is c|uite evident that the gate was large 
enough to permit of chariots Inking driven tlirough it. The wider 
jmrt of the inside of the gate is 10 feet 11 inches, or about 6 Egyptian 
cubits, and the narrower part 7 feet 11 inches, or alM>ut 4^ Egyptian 
c\xl>its. The gate t«)Wt*rs are now only about seven feet in height, 

tlieir upper parts lia\ing betm 
removed in ancient times. 
During a siege the tops of the 
towers were manncxl by ar¬ 
chers who assisted in the tie- 
fence of the gate. Behind the 
towers IS the outer w^cst w'all 
of the fort, which is siippcjrtt'd 
by an inner wall; the walls are 
separated by a narrow corri¬ 
dor. The Canaanite dtadel 
of Jericho had double fortifi¬ 
cation walls and so had the 
Hiltite citadels of Sinjirli and 
Boghazkem. 

Among the objects found 
in the Rameses II area which 
date from the time of that 
king to a few centuries later 
must be mentioned three bricks hadng respectively the impr<^s;ion of 
the t<*x^ of the left f<xn of a man, the impressions of the tww’.s of a <log, 
and an inciscfl anchor-like sign; an iron arrowlicad; an alal>aster cir¬ 
cular seal with a \K'avy-Une impression; part of a Cyj)rioic model of a 
pig or bull; a broken Ashtorcth figurine with iwo anklets mi each leg; 
a Canaanite lamp; the head portion of a small i>ntUTy model of a 
hippopoumus—the emblem of Set; a hamllc of a Cypriote milk- 
l)owl: a magnificent Cypriote oinochoe with crmcentric circle designs 
in black; and a roughly cylindneal portable inconsc altar of basalt 
with seven fiuUrs or grr»o\tis in its .sides. A "Gneco-IMtoeniciair* 

* Cl. eit^ pt 127. 



Anctiaii neiiroeniATiiin cf a Ctnaanitc fort of 

Seti I fii) 0 «nns Uir- 4tnut4c tnu; nf fartifUBti>iri aiu] 
thi*i;iiir-«ruy with U.wrtv 
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oinochoe with a pattern amilar to tite al>:)ve but with a handle and 
a fiat base, is s>»own in .1 Ottaloffue of T’/urs iw the British Museum, 
vol. i, part II, p, 185, fig. 321. The altar is really a debased form 
of the rectangular panelled l>asalt altar found in the temple of 
Thothmes III in 1927.' 

Another interesting find was a piece of pottery of the Inm Age 
with two sets of characters incised on it; 
this is illustrated in the present article. 

The diameters have not yet been identified, 
but Dr. Legrain suggests they are Aramaic. 

A limestone fragment, e\ndently of the time 
of Rameses II, from a Bj’zantine foundati»)n 
trendi sunk in the southern part of the area 
has the head of a cow scratched on it and 
also various lines, etc.: this hx>ks like llie 
work of a child. 

The Roman objects in the area were all 
discovered in the western part of tlie Hcllen- 
istic-Roman temple when* there liad lx?en 
building operations in connection with batlis, 
etc., in Roman times. Among all these 
fobjects were two ver\' fine lironze strigils, 
implements which were employed for scraj>- 
ing off the moisture thrown out upon the 
surface of the skin by the heal of the vapour 
bath or by the violence of the gymnastic 
exerdses. AlK>ut six nozzles of Rcnnan lamps 
all showing traces of buniing, the upper part 
of a Riiman lamp with a dolphin and an 
anchor in mlief on it. and a magnificent 
Roman lamp dating from lietween MX) n. c. 
and 100 a. d., are particularly interesting as 
showng the types of lamps e.xisting at Bcth- 
shan in later times. The last mentioneiJ lamp had tw«j nozzles, one 
of which is now missing, and an upright triangular piece until a han¬ 
dle below. On the upright piece is figurixl the acanthus. RouikI the 
lilling-hole in the centre is a v\Teatli. There are elalxnrtte volutes 
Ix'tween the nozzles, 'fho aciinlhus is reti in colour while the rest 
of the lamp is of a h'ghlish j'cliow. Un the base the lamp is 



Frtgrmrtt! of of the 

Iron ftu.mil in lh« 

Raincaea fl IpwI. Tltb luu 
mated on it twu srempB of 
•IpliatiC'tiral cliunict<m&, ikt* 
.\rattmir. 


< Ml'SKL'm jouxKAL, June, IV25, p. 131. 
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lh<i tiiinie Anotlier object l:>earing an mscriptioii the l^iasc 

of a Rcmian IkavI dark red glazed Arretiiie ware, on the intier 

si<le of which is a stamp consisLing of the 
name. CAMVRI, L e,, C AMUR- 
lUS, in a human fcx>L. The ftwt stamp 
seems to l)elf>ng nnly to the time of the 
Empire. Finally, in connection with the 
later intrusive objects found in the Ram- 
eses IT area must tie mentioned a tvvf> 
handled Byzantine jar of whitish Wiirt, 
dightly ribbed, witlt its rim partially 
squeezed in before tuiming. On its shoul¬ 
der is written in black ink a group of signs 
in the cursive Oreek character: these 
signs apf>arenily give the name of the pot 
itselfj and are ver>' difhctilt to decipher 
as the tnk bas faded. 

Every’ year's w‘ork at Beth-shan brings 
forth fresh surpri$<^. for it can W said 
truly that thedre has lx.‘(m no season on 
the site Uial has jtot fumishttl mudi new 
informaticfn of all kinds—information 
which is slowly but siticly enabling us to 
withdraw fir^m the mists of antiquity a 
good <lcal of the ancient hisUcj' of the 
Land of Canaan. Li tile by little, also, 
as a result of our exca^’ations, we are 
l)Cginning tn imdet^tand better the old 
religions of tlic countr)- in which, at 


k(>truui Ifimff Cff A itdto ^Krmcc’ii 
UK) a. r. ortd nH> * 0 .^ fmmtl to 
Uto dirtjfic ilje «:h!4cnii part (rf 
UlC JfTiMit Ffj-lliintiin ttivB^ifiuin tfinifJr 
on llwr iptt On iTituarac 


Beih-shan, MekaL XVrgnl, Resheph. and Ashtoneth in her many 
forms, all played so large a part. 
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THE TWO ROYAL STEL.E OF BETH-SHAN 

Bv AhMH Rown 

I N the MrsEUM JofRNAL for Dttemlicn \92^, ihone appeared thv 
photographs of the two lar^ hasaR sUdie discoverenl tliat year in 
the Ranieses II level on the Betli-shan tell, one of th^T^K^ stela; 
being made by Seti I and the other by Ratneses II. The former 
sjtela, which had some fragments mtssiJig from it when unearthed, 
ts in the T^alcstiiie Museum> while the latter stela is in the Udi¬ 
vers IT V The missing fragments of the Seti monument 

came to light in 1925: there is a cast Cff this monumem hi the 
UNRXRSITY M V SEL' M. 
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Across the top of the Seti stela, whicli is vaulted* is the s^dar 
disk with wings and unci of the go^i Ihynis of Bebudet l Edfn}, below 
wliich is written; “Bebndet. the great god. of %-anegated plumage, 
the lord of heav'tjn," 

Underneath are two figures, that on the right rt^[>resenting Ra- 
Harmachis* The g^H^l is liawkdieadetl. lias the ilisk on his head, 
holds tlir tVfiS sceptre i:if happiness in his idght hainh and the 0fikh 
sjmibol of life in his U^ft hand. (>vT?r liim is wTiUen; " Ra-Bammdiis* 
the great gi'il, Uie lord of heaven* grants all life to him (?. r** the 
king.) " 

Facing the god, mid on the left side of the stela* is the other figure, 
which represents king Seti I himself. He wears a short tiuiic. attd has 
the roval urretis on his head; in Ins left hand rs a pi^t of mcense* and 
in his^right a libation pot. iK-th of whidi he is presenLmg to Rii^ 
Harmachis, The text in front of him states that he is '' Making 
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[offerings of] incense and libations.** Seti has his ihrono name. etc.. 
\mtten al>ove him: “The good god. the lord of the Two Lands (i. e.. 
Upper and Lower Egypt), ‘Men-Maat-Ra*. granted life like Ra.** 
liehind the king are the wonls: “All protection and life are behind 
him*’, w’hile betw^een him and the god are a libation pot and a lotus 
resting on an altar stand. 

The Horizontal Lines of Text 

The twT?nty-two horizontal lines of text below the above scenes 
give, in the following order: 

(1 ) The date of the stela, which is “ Year I , month III of summer, 
day X I. f., 1313 ». c.— Beginning of line 1. 

(2) The five “great names'* of the royal titular>'. — Lines 1-3. 

(5) A general description of the bravery and other qualities of 

the king. — Lines 4-13, 

(4) A detailed description of the driving back from Hamath and 
Pella, on the cast side of the Jonlan. of a league of foes who had 
been attacldng Beth-shan and Reljob, on the west side of tlic river. 

Lines 14-22. 

The text states that a messenger came to inform Seti that the 
wretched chief of I.lamalh, a city at the entrance of the Yammk 
Valley, had collected to himself many ijeople and had made an alli¬ 
ance with the people of Pella, a city opposite Beth-shan. on the east 
side of the Jordan. (At the Ume the messenger rcachwl Seti. the 
king, who was in the course of rcconc|uering Palestine, which had lieen 
lost to Egypt since the el-AmAma era. was probably journeying east¬ 
wards dowi the Valley of Esdraelon. and may indet-d have been 
K-,sUng at Megiddo. an" imjiortant town some little distance to the 
northwest of Beth-shan.) The messenger also stated that the chief 
was attacking Beth-slian and beleaguering Rebob, a city a little to 
the south of the former place (sec map). Upon hearing this news 
Seti at once sent the first army of Amen to IJamath, Uie first army 
of RA to Beth-shan. and the first army of Sutekh to ^ enoara, a city 
perhaps situateil to tlie iKirth of Lake l.Kileh. and overthrew his 

enemies "in the space of a day". , . , , . . , 

This is one of the earliest mentions in tlic luen'^lyphic records of 
the Egyptian army divisions. e ncxi meet with them in the account 
of the l)atlle of Ramcscs II willi tlie Hiltites, at Kadesh, on the River 
Orontes (where the Hittites luid established ihemselvTes during the 
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el-AtnAruE cral. in which l>attle another army, that of Ptal>, also took 
part* In the Kadeijii battle the army erf tta Wfis somewhat badly 
ctit up* I'he Pvify army probably remained with Setl at Megiddo, 
which may explain why it was not mentionctl oii the Bcih-shan stda. 

Doubtless among all 
these troops there 
were many Mediter¬ 
ranean (,^g^?an-Ana- 
toHaji) mercenaries, 
ind tiding the mloubt- 
able Shenlenen. who 
must liave formixl the 
major t^art of the gar- 
ristm left at Beth-slian 
by Sett. A few^ of the 
citlt objects in the 
Belh'shan temples 
were perhaps Intro- 
dticed by these mer¬ 
cenaries, some of 
whose burials are 
fully descrilx^ in the 
Muskpm JouR^iAL for 
March, 1927, 

The translation of 
Lhe horizontal text is 
asdollows: 

li Year I, month lil 
of summer, day X* 
Live the HORL^S’ 
*St rong-bull-arising- 
tn-'nieliCvS, making- 
to- li%^e-the-Twf>- 
Lands*; TWO 
LADIES Tiepeai- 


H«(sh 




_ 


Sketch mnp tbo^nnK yilaccs rrfcrrv^ U* tii tJi» ttt Mi I. 


eifi 


c* widder-of^thc-sciriumr. tTuslier-obtlic-IX^Bows': HORUS OF 
UOLD * Repeating risings, pf.nverful-of-bows-in-ail-lands** 

3* KING OF 1 HE SOUTH AND NORTH, LORD OF THE TWO 
LANDS 'Alen-Maat-Ra, ^ri-en*Ra'; SfJN OF THE SUN 
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LORD OF APPEAR^WCES •Seti-mcii-cn-Ptab’; beloved of 
Honis-of-the-TwoHorizons, the great god. 

4. The good god.^ valiant with his scimitar, a hero brave like 

Mentu.* of many capUmes, 

5. knowing the place <if his hand, keen in all his placets, sp>caking 

with his mouth, doing 

6. with his hands, a leader brave of his soldiers, a fighter brave 

7. in the midst of the warriors, a Bastet* mighty in the battle. 

entering 

8. into the dense masses of the Asiatics, making them into a holo¬ 

caust. 

0. treading down the chiefs of Retennu.* compassing the end of 

10. him who has transgressed his path. He causes to retreat [the 

chiefs of Kharu|, and to cease* the chiefs of 

11. Khani' all the lK>astings of their moutlisl ••Vll countries at the 

end of 

12. the earth, their chiefs [say 1* Where are we going to?' I'hey spend 

the night 

13. making testification to his name-[saying] *ffieksel, f»tkset*^—\n 

therr hearts by reason of the strength of 

14. his father .\men, who hath atljudgcil to him braveiy* and victory. 

On this day came one* i.o speak to his majesty’® to the effect 
that” 

LS. the wretchcfl enemy wht> was in the city of fjaraath’* he had 
c<.)Ilected 

16. to himself nwiny people, was taking away the town of Belh-shan, 

17. had TTuule an alliance ^^iih those of Pella.** and was not allowing 

to come forth the chief of 

18. Rebob’* outside (his own cityj. Then his majesty** sent Ute first 

army of 

19. Amcm [‘Powerful Bows'**) to the city of IJamath, the first army 

of 

20. Ra (‘Many Braves’) to the city Ikth^slian. and the first 

21. .irmy of siitekh (‘Strong Bows'l to the city of Yenoam.” and it 

happened that in the space of a day 

22. they were overthrc)wn by the will of liis majesty.** the KIMG 

OF THE SOUTH AND NORTH, ' Men-Maat-Ra’, S(W OF 
THE SUN, ‘Seti-meri-en-Ptab*. granted life. 
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The Top of the Rameses Stela 

Across the top of the Rameses stela, which is vaulted, are 
the solar disk, wings and unei of Homs of Behudet, who is called 
’* Bvbudet, the great god’*. 

Underneath are two figures, tlmt on llie left representing the 
god Amen-RA, who wears the cn>wn with double plumes and holds a 
scimitar in his right hand and the mis sceptre in his left hand. In 
front of him is written “Worcb spoken by Amen-Ra, the lord of 
heaven: ‘I have given to thee \ictor>',* ” etc., while in the two 
perjx'ndicular lines of text l^ehind him are set rmt the \^riQus benefits 
the god has bestowcfi upon the king: ‘‘I liave given to thee all 
boundaries which thou hast wislieil for to the limits of the pillars 
of heaven. . . . Thou art as Homs upon earth." 

Facing the gcxl, and on the right side of the stela, is the other 
figure, which represents King Rameses II himself. He holds a b^>w 
in his left hand, his other hand being raised in adoration to the go<i. 
On his htiad Is the battle helmet with urseus and plume attached. 
The hieroglyphs al>*>ve contain the throne name and peTsr>nal name 
of the king isee below, first note on the texts): **THE (KKJD 
GOD 'VVesr-Maal-Ra, setep-cn-Ra'; SON OF THE STO *Ra- 
raescs-meri-^Xmen*. Is granted life and jo\-fulness to him forever 
like Ra.** 

Between the grjd and tlie king are representations of various 
Canaanite vessels which the king has captured as booty and which 
he is offering to Amen-Ra. 

The Hoki/ontal Lines of Text 

The twenty-four horizontal lines of text Mow the above scenes 
give, in the following order: 

(1) The date of the stela, which is "Year IX, month IV of 

winter. »iay T , i, e,, 1284 ii. c. — Beginning of line 1. 

(2) The five "great names" of tJic royal tituIar^^ — Lines 1-2. 

13) A gc*ner^ description of the braveW and other qualities of 

the king, etc.—Lines 3-24. 

In canouche-like enclosures at the bottom of the stela are 
wltim the nam« of the chief foes of Rameses. each enclosure hav¬ 
ing the figure of a manacled captive alx^ve it. The names are very 
much erased, but among them may l»e read the " Bowmen of the 
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desert'*; the ^'Aauiu*'; the ^‘Shasut?)”: .xnd the "F.ords of the 
Nort h", 1‘he last mentioned arc ^ ^editer^lnea^s. The smaD per¬ 
pendicular line of text separatitig the cnck«inres mto two parts 
reads: '\411 tands and all foreign countries: are under (Uiy] feet/' 
The year in which the stela was erected may v^ry well have f)ecn 
the year wh<;n tlie great citadel comprising No. V city-level was 
built by Lhe king, for we see from other sources that he w^as obliged 
in the prevh!iis year to rccomiuer the cities of GalileCr a Hittite out- 
jjosi at Dapur in Nonh Syria, the Haurrm. and tlic region easl of 
the of Galilee, where he loft a stda recording his %ncLory/^ 

II lias frequently t>een stated elsewhere that the stela here 
described refers to the building of the city " l^mses" of Rxodtts, 
i. IJ, but lliis is not so* The test obtains no tnentifre wdiatever 
of any such btuhUng r'.porations, nor of the Israelites, although it 
certainlv^ tloes contain a reference bi the famous Delta town f‘f 
Raamses (Per-Ramessu)—sec the Lnmslalion lines and It* of 
the text Ik: low. 

When, in line HI wo read that Rameses is to hk enemies 'like 
a fierce litm in a pen of goats'*, we cannot hut help TenieiTilx*riTig the 
passage ii> Jer^mmh, !tHx. 19: ’'Like a lion coming up from the 
jungle of Jorelan against llic peaceful sheepfold, so wilt I chase 

them in a moment from their place/*"' 

It has not been possible, in the time at our ^lisposa!, to make 
out the signs in tnany of the wcatlicitHl places on the monument^ 
and so. for the present, we merely give translations of the various 
passages which are more easily readable^ and (jostpone a complete 
translation of the whule llu^ text, Dur readem may \ye assured, 
however, that the verritm now given omits notliing that is \HLal for 
a correct general undcrslaiuiing of tihs prc^cioua document. 

1. Year IX. month IX" ai summer, day I. Live the HORUS 
'Strejng-bulbl>ck)vt.'(l-of-Ma."4t^; J\Vi> LADIES I’rotcctor- 
of-Egyt)l <OTvqut:fc»r-' d-forcign-eounirit'^ *; HOKUS i/P COf-D 
* Rich-hl-yearS“ 

2- great^of-victorics'I ICING tih THE SdUT H .l\ND NUR m* 
SKIZER 01* ALL LANDS ' Wesr-Mafll-Ra-seieTi-en-Ra'r* 
SON OF THE SLN* OF HIS BODY, HIS BELOVED, 
LORD OF APPEARANCES ' Ra-mt^es-meri-Amcn*.=* Ijt- 
loved Amen-Rii, the king lliv gods. 

6. . . , the eliicfs of RethenmF^ come making obeisatice 
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7. . . . His will is pow’erful before all lands; his frighlfulness 

cleav*es their hearts when |he| enters in alone 

8. in the dense masses of the enemy. [Tlieir) warriors arc made 

they into a holocaust. Speaking with his mouth, doing with 
his hands. At <laybreak- . . . 

9. he caused to retreat the Aamu, making to be at pt-ace the fight¬ 

ing which had occurred amemg everyone; those who desire 
they come to him all iKjwing down 

10. at his Castle of Life and Prosperity* *Per’-Ra-messu-meri- 

Amen, G neat-ctf- Victories’. KING V)F THE SOUTH A.\D 
NORTH. *\Yesr-MaAt-Rii-setep-en-Ra*; SON t THE SUN 
’ Ra-messes-meri-Amengreat uf victories 

11. More all foreign countries like his fatlier Set.** great of strength 

. . . widening his Ixnindaries 

12. as much as he likes. ... .\11 foreign countries are raging, and 

an* made ncm-e.xistent. 

L^. He enters (the fray) alone without another wUi him*® . . . nevtfr 
has existed his like in any land . . . 

14. . . . Succouring the feeble and the husband 

15. <»f the w’idow (L <•., a man who takes care of a widow), protecting 

the poor, responding to the speech of the afflicted, a brave 
shepherd in sustaining mankind, 

10. a solid wall u» Egypt, a buckler to niillif>n.s. and a protector of 
multitudes. He rescues Egypt . . . the Aamu 
17. to crush them. He causes all lands to he under his feet. KINO 
OF THE SfJUTH AND NORTH’Wesr-Maat-Ra-setep-en. 
Ra ! SON OF THE SUN ’ Ril-mescs-men- AmenSeixing 
his Imjw** on 

1«. [his] horse, he graspelh his arrows. He Is like a circling star 
among multitudes in the strength of |hisl arm. Seixing the 
itd)els 

19. uf the emis of the earth, he overt hroweth their chiefs logolhtT 

with their soldiers. Is his majesty in their sight like the 
Bun of Xubli** (t. r. Set); 

20. like .1 hawk in the midst of the sky to the binls; like a fierce lion 

in a rxm of goats; like a fire 

21. when it scizelh slu*ul>s (with] sava^ness; a hurricane overlum- 

ing in their [midst] ecjuippe<I with shafts of lure. ^Vre they 
f‘/. I?., the foes) like 

22. bird-feathers Ix'fure the wind. Never hath l:)eeii done wdiat he 
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hath done in anv foreign courit^>^ KING OF THE SOUTH 
AND north’ the IMAGE OF AMEN. . . , ‘Wesr- 
Maat-Ra-setep-en-Ra *, 

23. SON OF TOE SUN ' Ra-meses-meri-Amcn *. Hath made for 

him his scimitar an e\’eTJasting name before all foreign coun¬ 
tries. Never spoke with boastings the SON OF THE SUN 
‘ Ra-meses-mcri-Amen 

24. [He] is an excellent place of refuge for his soldiers - . . KING 

OF THE SOUTH AND NORTH ‘ Wesr-Maal-Ra-setep-en- 
Ra\ SON OF THE SUN. HIS BELOVED. LORD OF 
AIM'KARANCES * Ra-meses-mcri-Amen \ granted life. 


Norms o« THE Texts 

* The titulary the tin** of E*)Ht ctnHUted <rf 6ve "great names", all of whi** are given 
<in the monument 

{, Tin* "flnrus" namc.airepresrtitBtivf of tfaoold falcon-god Ilonig. 

IL Tlic "Two Ladies" nxnnc, as representative of Nekhabet, the gadtlea» of South Egypt, 
and Watijet. the godiLss of North Egypt. (The "IX-Bow»" referred U» in this 
part ol SeiiN titular>* ^ ^ king.) 

HL The •* Honu td C!old " name, os represimtativc of the goJdtm fakon-god. 

W. The " .>f the South and North " name, or throne name, Seti’a thirme name roeona, 

litcrnlly, "Pcrmanent-of-irnihH»-Ra; UTiott<a»*<if-Ra". 

V. The "Son ^ the Snn" name, or fwnwna! name. Seli'e ji«maoal name means, literally. 

** Setl‘bdovcd*of-Ptah“« 

* An epjtlirt of Seti. 

* The warrior god ol Hcrmonlhis, sourii of Thebes. 

* The great goddess of destruction. 

* A name for Syria and Palestine. 

* Tlirre is Kicno confnrioo in Uir text here The expreawm di-/ kkrti, "he causai to retreat . 
ta well known el^twhere, #. g.. **Hc causes to retreat Libya (line J of the Israel stela of ^trren* 
idAfi); "He cauao the Asiatics to retreat" Ome « of the Rarocses 11 stela of Bcisan—Ganlincr, 
Th*a^traphy of ikt Exodus. /. E dec*., vol. X, fiart U.p. -95); etc. Th» m»rd tnuislat^ "ceaae" 
in our text i*a missjx'Hing Un gen; <f. M’lffirrhuch d*r Argyptisek^n SptacSu, part 1, p. l»7, tea 
"to cease bnasting'*. See abo Uif eatprcsahin. **H* causes the chief s of Khnru to cease (^) all 
iMosUngs of their nkiuths",<iii th* neltef of Set! I illuatratod bj* Brriutoi1. ./f«c«nrr /hearrfi.iii. p. A4, 
a, Bnictdi, Jlurozfyphisik^DrmMiukri HVfef-Aur*. iv, p. UM, bne 11 from top. 

* Apt>ar«tlly a name for Palcrtme. 

* The real tneanmg of thaw wi>rds b unncrtaint they oxUd bo trmiulated m several ways. 
/. g.. " IVitect Uicml Piotoct Uicml" fcf. AUn GanUticr, EtyptLam Grammar^ p. 225). The words 
may however be Uatiaantic I?) ones- A snmrwhat similar expression iwet, mrkj ajipcars in line 
24 of the Israel rtcU, wliere the text presumably indicaics that it is “of speech of the for- 
elcncra". See Emmn, Tk* IM*fuiur< of/k# Anrunt h^ypiamM, English edition, 1927. p. 277. 

* >. a., a uKMcnKer. 

^ In Ihr original text, the deUrminativ* of the word "majesty" has no arms and the 

Rail {wnfect* from the knees. 

•< On the mpnaakni "li> the effect that " (rr-m/O.«« Alan Ganfmcr, ep. «f.. p. 174, pw, 225, 

•• l.lamath is the mo<km chUamml. 

* Pella la the modem Khirlirt P&hil. 

** •• *be modem Tell e»-SArent. 

•• See remarks in not* 10 above. 
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If. ^ ^"'*t "PoWt,! Bon^- nt iki^ tile, that or 

R* Bruvet ,<irtbs Kfce, aniJ thai rrf Suttih '^SiTjcmK Bows^, ^r iht Llo^ 

Atoftilbu: to *™ •irthiwit^ b the Tell x^n-St^ ^chM thn b 

wtut unoertatn 

*■ See mnurk?^ in Qptc.li^ almve, 

'» ftonttstetli^ A ^Wttwf sff £;ipr^, 11. 4i4. 

" Ffe <5« TciiuWwJ, 411 *1. *iy Prfil J. M . Powa snriiJi 

" Utcmlly.' Powatful-c< truOi b-RA^ eiwMin-of-RA* * 

* biti»niill;S', "Rii-hai-KEvm liJrth: liciluv«jHfjf,Aii»>n'‘: 

Thr 4iikni«y Q£. Ketoimuu i, 

* Ptf is '’flyuue;'* 

tf., liin ifod gel, »‘Craii at#«ni:tr/' u d titlir uf Set 

••rtU inua 1^ nrf„ u. tb, ,i ^ tb„ 

•' ■• ^ i r'" l!' I’.". "li"? '’"‘"K h^pomrily .)««t»l hHn, Tl,i. ™ m l«» r. c. 

tom]iiftnt the t>ow ludij by rhe kim diown on ibe ^ the rteliL 
•* \ubLj «i UtP town of Ornbot, 


NOTE ON ‘^^E INLAY STRANDARD 


T he intcrjjrcution of the inlay standard in the .MtfsEUSt Journal 
• jf Septemlter. 192^. brought the following rt-rnarks from Mr. 
WwlJey in :i letter dated frtim Ur, No\feml>er Ifi, 1928, 

■*T]iere arc- a few derails which ought to lx: corrected as they 
give a false iniprciision in viesv of what i had satd alxuit the sUindard 
not being a recons true tiojL 229, line 5: You say ‘if this is the 

original onler?' None of the inlay here has been <listtirljed at all. 
P. 230, bj-ittom: Tills is incorrect. In this ixirt two heads Imd 
been brcikcn '>S and wic was. replaced, the <nhDr not found; hut 
the figures though slanting outw:inis from the lapis grtmnd are 
in poisitifinT each is cut in a single piece of sliell and no two half 
figures have lieen jumbli.tl together, for there arc no half figures 
to jumble, 'rhey weiu simply presscrl back fiat into place. 

P, 232, line 5. Here you may lx; right. The last lliree figures 
in this row were dislodged and lay apart slight ly'‘ from the stan^lard; 
they seemed, hfiwa:vcr, Lo Ije in order and the position each was 
noted and they were restored acctirding to the notes wntten tm 
the liack of each as tt wus picked out of the earth; at the same time 
their order in the soil may have Ixxti accidental am] your p^)iTIt 
aUmt the nnie Ls a stnmg one. On the other hand, inlay of this 
sort was not unique and the craftsman iicenis sometimes to have 
employetl ‘stock figums' wathout much regard to their suitability. 

“R 232. last line but M to ^reconstruction/ the three 

figures already mentioned were replaced, ^luch of the border on 
both the main panels was TisconstTUCtefl; othenvise nothing in Uiese 
panels e^icept bits of lapis Ixackgrouiid has been disturl^ed. Of 
the etid panels, that on the It^ft in the illustration fp. 230) is original 
so far as it is complete. The pieces of mlay were aitachod to the 
ond of the banquet scene, so that it was cle;ir in w'hich register each 
came. The upright staiT hi the lop register ky across the goat 
I which clearly ought to have another to liabnet- it] and I c<nilrl not 
tie sure how it ought xo be arninge<L 1'he whole ot the Ixjttom 
register is right in so far as the jxisitions go. but the spacing may 
be maccurate for no lapis tiackground remained anti the exact rela¬ 
tion between tht; figures was thereby list, Thu second end pand ts 
partly a rtxN>nKtiaictiixi l>asctl on tlie first; tlw pieces were in com¬ 
plete disorder. 
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** T can say this with authority as—apart frrun scmie wtjrk: on 
Hie biTtler «>f the sUmdaKl— the whole itstoration of it and of th<% 
gold bull's head of the harp w'as done by myself fso I must |>ass as 
a ' Museum expert’!} ” 

'Hie inteniretation of the inlay staiidani was done wtli the 
help of pliotographs. After seeing the original in London, T tbrnk; 
It is fair to say that on the three {XJmU raise<! by Mr. Wtwlky, he 
is right on the first. WTong on the tMrd e\^:n if we bkuiie the Sumerian 
artist, and we Ixith enxM in the iiiterpn^tation irf the second. Tw^o 
right legs, fine stripyx.^! and w'v/tinded* the second cov!^ereil with a 
fringed loin doth, cannot belong to a single man. They are not 
jtimbM togetiier but fjelong to a group: a wouiidcsl man helped 
from the battlefield by a companirat One head h still missing, 
Tlie position of the left Itjgs is better seen on the original. There 
arc two figures m the group cut out of a single piece. Btit the second 
right leg need not. l>e explained as slanting outwarrl from the lapis 
grtnxnd. 

For tilt* cart anfi ingenuity of his mconstruction in general 
Mr. M'ooiley needs no connnendatioti. 

L, L, 
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MUSEUM NOTES 


APPOINTMENTS 

At the staled meeting oi rJie Biiard of Managers held 
on Febniar>’ 15, 1929, Mr, John S, Jenks was elected a Manager 
of the Museum lo fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of General Harry C, Trexkr, 

At the meeting of the Board held on Januar)’ IS, 1929, 
Mr, Horace H, P. Jajme, the Chief of liie Division of Eastern 
Art hi tlie Pennsj'lvania Museum, was app(whited Adviser 
in Far Eastern Art in this Museum. 

Dr, Leon l^egrain, the Curator of the Babyloman Section 
of tile Museum, has lH>en appointed by the '1‘njstees of the 
Univeraty, Clark Research Professor of Assj-riology. ^ This 
chair w’as founded in 1902 by the Messrs. Edward W, and 
Clarence H. Clark, w^ho for many were benefactors of 

the Museum and whj)flo interest was lai^eLy concerned w'ith 
the Museum's excavations in the East. 

EXPEDITIONS 

Reports of the current season's work at bt>lh Ur of the 
Chaldees and Beth-shan appear in the pages of this JoxtrN/U.. 
Al the conclusion of the work at Betk-shan. Mn Rowe came to 
this cxnmtry for hts first visit, He is now engaged in preparing 

pp^xJTis on Tun TopocRA.rnv anti History oj* BetH'-shan 
and The Four Canaanite Temples of Betu-suan. 

Mr, C, Leonard Wcxilley, the Field Director of the Joint 
Exix;diti^Jn of This Museum and Ihe British Museum to Meso- 
potamiai. arrived in. this country on March 15 to deliirer a 
course of Icictures in the Museum and &lsty to leciure through¬ 
out tlve United States and CTmada. He wilt return to England 
in May to prepare for exhibition at the British Museum the 
finds of the present season which later in the year will Ijc divided 
between the two mitseums, 

iMn Louis Sliotridge. the assistant in the American Section, 
has sjx'nl the winter in jioutheastent Alaska collecting legtmds 
and folklore of his people, the TUngit Indians, 
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EXHIBITIONS AND RECEPTIONS 

On the aftenio<*»n of Februan’ 22, the Faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity held its annual Reception and Tea in the Eckley B. 
Coxe, Jr., Memorial Wing. 

The private view of the finds made in the roy^ tombs 
and in the other tomijs of the predynastic cemetery at Ur 
during the seasons 1926-27 and 1927-28 will \yc held in the 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Memorial Wing on the afternoon of ^iay 
24. On the following day, the exhibition will l>e open to the 
public, 

GIFTS AND LOANS 

The Museum has received as gifts the following specimens. 

From Mr. Eldridgc R. Johnson, a crj^tal sphere, two 
jade screens, two lapis lazuli screens, one jade figure. Uiree coral 
figures, a bronze sacrificial bowl. These form a part of the 
George Byron Gordon Memorial Collection, of which a descrip¬ 
tion was published in the March, 1928, numlx*r of the Journal. 

Frcmi Mr. T. Broom Belfield. a collection of Japanese 
netsuk6 and a large Japanese ivory carving, which were pub- 
Usht^d in the June. 1928, Journal. Mr. Belfield’s gift also 
included tw(^ chairs with ivor>» fmmes and a work on netsuk6. 

From Mr, C. T. Loo. a Chinese stone altar. 

From tlic Misses Bonsall. a Japanese mask, a set of Chinese 
carved ivory games, three palmleaf fans and a piece of decoraletl 
tapa cloth. 

From Mrs. F. C, Durant, an Inca ceremonial stone bowl 
, which had l)cen on loan in the .Museum for some time and which 
was described in the September, 1926, numl)cr of the Journal. 

Fr*!)m Airs. Elxmezer Cary, a Alaya painted jx^tterv vase 
which she has placet! <m deposit in memoiy of her late husband, 
Mr. Eb^e^ Cary. This sutxirb example of the art of the 
Mayas is included in the portfolio of Maya Pottery pub- 
lishe/I by the Museum. 

From Mr. Guy R. Johnson, ornaments from the Indians 
of Peru. 

Ircim Dr. Richard J. Campion, four stone ornaments and 
seventeen potteay' figurines from Venezuela. 

From Mr. Francis Gow-Smith. two l)ows and six arrows, 
proliably from Brazil. 
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From Miss Atia J. Oordon, in memory of her brother, the- 
late Dr. George Byron (Gordon, nineteen ethnological specimens 
from the Indians of Oiile and Bolivia, 

From Dr. Joao Alves da Cunha, a Ix^w and fifteen arrows 
from Sleuth America. 

Fnjm Mrs. Edward Bc»k, an Aleutian Island basket to be 
added to her collection of baskets already in the Museum. 

From Mr. James M. Willcox, nineteen Eskimo ethnologic^ 
specimens. 

From Dr. Judson Daland. a canc from Bergen, Norway. 

Fn^m Mrs. C. E. I>ickerson, a |>air of sandaLs and a l>eaded 
Img from Kodiak Island. 

From Mrs. Edgar Fahs Smith, an Indian basket ^d a plate. 

From Mr. I-oui.s C. Clarke, a spearhead and five arrow- 
heads from western Pennsylvania. Mr. Clarke has also 
deposited in the Museum as a loan nine arrow’hcads from 
Washington and two lancehcads from Utah. 

From Mr, Philip Gabriel, an arrowhead. 

From Mrs. Joshua Clayton, a Philippine sliield, arrows 
and a wood carving. 

From Dr. George S. Crampton. tom-toms from southwest 
Africa and a club fn'>m New' Caledonia. 

Frt>m Mr. John Frederick Lewis, South Sea Island dubs 
and |)addles. 

From Mrs. John Sparhawk, Jr., a carved w'txden wnndow 
and panel fnmt a Syrian house. 

From the late Dr. Charles C. Harrison, an Aulmsson rug. 

Fn^m Mrs. Tlicron I. Crane, a collection of se\*eii American 
Indian ethnological specimens and forty-seven Oriental objects. 

There have been received as a loan from Dr. Hermann 
B. Parker f«>ur stone spedmens from Equador, 

From Dr. Charles W. Burr, Moorish Remains in Spain 
and thirteen volumes of Maspero’s History of Eoypt. 

Fn>m Mr. Geopje Brinton Phillips, two copies of his work. 
Prehistoric Metallurov. 

From Miss Blanche Hunter, in memory of her sister. 
Miss Annie G. Hunter, liooks, drawings and plates prepared by 
her for Maudsicy's work on Central America. 
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PURCHASES 

The following; specimens have been added by purchase to 
the collections in the Muse^im, 

A limestone head of an Egyptian womarj, V Hyuasty, 

A prjrphjTy head of King AklienaUm, 

A diorite hea*! of Gudea. 

Two colossal stone chimeras from a Cliinese ir^yal tomb: 
which formed the subject of an article in ihc June. 1927 , fiunil>er 
of the Journal. 

A Chinese bronze gilt vase of the Han Dynasty. 

5 T'aitg pottery figures. 

2 unglazed pottery' horses of fJic T'aag Dynasty, 

Chinese Fresco from Moon Hil! Monastery in Honan winch 
has been installed on the cast wall of Harristin Hah and which 
was described in the Journal for June, 1928; also a panel 
compileting the fresco from Uie same temple whicti is installed 
on the TS'CSt vrall of Harrison Hall. 

A piece of Persian velvet. 

2 tiles from Damascus, 

1 Cinghalese mask. 

A collectJon of 169 Wayang shadow hguies frvjtn Java, 

A group of approximately Twf> hundred and fifty ethnological 
specimens collected by Dr, Amandus Jobnsoiv in West Africa, 
Collections of African woodcarvings and other etlinohigical 
specimens raaiidy tam French New Guinea. 

An ethnological collection from the Islands of the Pacific, 
o I specimens fi^nn the North American Indians. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Since the last amiounocment in the Museum Journal 
the following publications have been issued, 

Culture of the Baijylomans, 2 volumes, by I^eon 
Lcgrain, 

Roval Insc:riptions from Nippur and Babylon, by Leon 
Legrain. 

Al 'Ubahi, H. R. Hall and C. Leonard Woolley. 

Ur Texts: Royal iKst riptidns. by C. J, Gadd imd L. 

IvCgrain. 

Exampuls ok Maya Pottery jn tiie Muskum antj Other 
Collections, Part 11. eiJhed by J. Aldca .Mason, 
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In additiosi to the two volumes which are beixig prepared 
by Mr- Rowe* tlie Museum-has in press a voluine by 'Mr, G, 
M, FitzGtirald on the potler^^ from the four Caiiaanite temples 
of Beisan, 

BUILDING 

The new wing of the Museum on which work was started 
on February 18, 1027, has been completed and the installation 
of collections which have long been in storage in the 3,t\iscum 
will begin in the near future. 

CASTS 

hi September of this year the Mu.seuni entered upon a new 
activity when, in response to a demand on the part of members 
and the public, it placed on sale casts of objects in the Musetim. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of ihe ITniversIty of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sure of , .,.. ^dollars* in trust for the uses of 
the Univei^ty Museum. iHere. tf desiml, specify in detail the 
purposes,) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
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A NEW EXPEDITION TO EGYPT 


HE Muski m is pleased to announce that it is ai>out to R*surne 



archicological work in Egypt. An expedition has Ijeen formed 


under the leadership of Mr. Alai\ Rowe and in Novc‘mt>er next 
it wdll l)egin work at Medum, a site which offers great fK>ssibilities 
not only for fresh contributions to existing knowleilge in Egyptian 
research — always the principal a im of any archa*<.)logical work but 
as well for interesting and valuable material. I he Exjjcdition will 
l>c carried on under the auspices of the Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr.i 
Foundation, established fc>r the supp<.iTt of tlie hg\’ptian bcction and 
for the furtherance <>f fieM work in Eg>'pt. The Museum is of 
course greatly in debt to the Egyptian Oovemment f<>r its permis¬ 
sion t*> carry forw^ard the intended excavation and wishes at this time 
to give recognition to those who have co<»]x.Tated so courte^iusly in 
this rcganl. 

Previous excavalion.s at Mtxium have been made by Professor 
Mas|XTo in 1881-1882 and by Professor Petrie in 1891 and 19W- 
19in It is intended that the forthcfjming ex|X‘tlitioii will largely 
extend the w»>rk of these earlitfr excjivations. Mr. Rtuve has out¬ 
lined the situation, history, and possibilities of this s»ite in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs which will s<tvc to indicate briefly the work planned 
for the coming season. 

"Medum lies in the Libyan dessert, roughly L»ctwe‘en the 
northern e‘nd of the FaN*\'um and the River Nile, some tifly ixid 
mikts s^^uth of Cain>. 'fo the north of Medum and m the following 
onler fn.rm south to north, lie the following Ancient and .Middle 
Empire pyramid sitesi Lishl, Dahshur. Sakkani, Abusir, Zawiet 
el-Ar>'an. Gizeh, and Abu Rtxish, the last mentioned being a few 
miles to the west of Cairo. To the south of Medum are the Miiklle 
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Empire pyramid sites of lUahim artd Hawara. AH thtise sites reaily 
form one cun tin nous royal cenietciry nearly sixty miles in length on 
tlie western side of tlie Xile. 

"'As \vc sliall see later, Aledum apparently consists chiefly of a 
Fourth Dynasty site, dating emwards from about 3950 », c. The 
most important structure visible is a great pyramid of three, origi¬ 
nally sevenH square receding stories v^hich according to Professor 
Stdndorff, rist* to a height of two hundred and fourteen feet eight 
inchtrs in steep stages at an angle of eeventy-four degrt'cs ten 
minutes ijr. according to another authority, seventy-three degrees 
thirty minutes. The flrst stor>" is eighty-one feet six inches high, 
the second ninety'eight feet eleven inches, and Oie third, now almost 
destroyed, is rbirty-four feet three inches high. tVofessor Petrie 
point!* out that the p^Tamid was built cumulatively—"that is to 
say, in (seven) succxrsrive coats each of which bore a finished dressed 
face' around a central masbibali tomb. He states that the stepped 
stories were originally filled out ui a smooth slope from top to bcjt.tom 
at a difierent angle to the coatmgs: this outer filling or casing was 
removed at an early date, perhaps by Rameses Ih Owing to its 
storied appearance the pyramiil is called Ijv the Arabs El-llaram 
e/-A'cirff/o//, that is. ‘The False I^amid.' The cmimnce lo the 
pyramid is far alx^vc the ground level on the north side^ whence a 
passage slopes downwards to the sarcophagus chamber which is 
situated in nhont the centre of tlie base portion of the structure. 
Fragments of a plain w^ooden sarcophagus, perhaps forming part 
of the original royal burial, w'cre found in the chamber. 

" On the east side of the p^Tamtd b a small temple, whidi con¬ 
sists of a rectangular building with an entrance passage at the east 
leading into a centre chamber. A door in the western wall of the 
chamber opens into the inner sanctuary, the back wall of which is 
formed by tlie sloping face of the first siorj’ of the p^Tamid. The 
sancluarj' contains an altar and tivo uninscribe^l stdie. 

" Enclosing the pvraniid and the temple is a wall, now in ruins, 
wlijch has a door in that part of it winch is opposite to the entrance 
of the pyramid tentple. The door leads fmm the temple enclosure 
out rm to a causcw*a>- running downwards into the valley i.o the 
east of the pyramid and temple. By anal<^' with other An dent 
Empire pjTatnid sites wt must assume that there is a temple at the 
lower end of the causeway, but this has ntA yti been found. Some 
magnificent statuettes came from the valley temple of Myccntiu^ at 
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Gizch whftn it was unearthed some years by Dr. Reisner of the 
Harvard-Bt:>ston Experikion. Jvi^l tc^ the ea.st. of the causeway and 
nmniiig diag^ally lUuvnvrards from near the top tif it to the valley 
below is an approach: accordmj* to Mr. WainuTight* who found it 
wliile wtirking with Professor Petrie at McduiUi this approach was 
apparently filled in before the p^-ramid was ct^mpkied, U w^as 
perhaps the titud upon which the stone quarried in the lulls on the 
opprjsite side of the Nile was hauled up In tlie pyramid site. The 
pyramid temple, the yjcrilHjlus wtdl the causeway, and the appmach 
at Aleduni arc now ccivcred up by the sands of Oie de^jeirt^ and will 
be cleared liy us during the course of our work this yean 

'‘From various gnitTiti made in its temple by wsiting scribes 
during the Middle and New Empirt^ we gaiher that the Medum 
p^xanini was eri^ctcd by king Soncfenij although a eertaiii eminent 
nuKirm authority l.ieiiioves it. may ha'v^e been niiade he Hitni. the 
predecessor of Seneferu. One of these gratfiti reads; ‘Thrice l>eau- 
tiful \jiefent) is the name of king ftt-neferu/ ^'his stunence contains 
a play on words, for Senehru actually means ' Making Beautiful/ 
A most interesting gniifiri) in the temple is one diitcd in iho fortV' 
first year uf the reign of Thothmes III U5fil-1-M7 n. c.)* This has 
been published liy On Griffith and reads: The scribe Aa-kheper- 
ka^Ra-senb, son of ,:Vmeivmcsu. the scribe and mader oi the deceased 
king Aa-kbeper^ka-Ra (Thothmi^ T), came here to see the beautiful 
temple of the Horns [Icitigl Seneferu; he found it like heaven within 
when the sun'god is nsuig in it: and he oxcUiimedL The heaven rains 
with fresh frankincense and drops incense ujxm the rof>f of the 
temple of the Homs king SenefemAnd he ^ys, ’O every^ scribe, 
every reader, every priest, who reads thi;5 iuscnptioti, and all people 
who hear it, as yc would win the favour of your local deities, trans* 
mit vour offices to vour children, and be buned in the necropolis of 
the gi>d Ptah , . . on the w^st [of Memphis], after old age and long 
life on earth—so say ye; May the king give an offering, and may 
Osiris . , . the gotl of Abydos, and Ra-Harmacliis, and Alem, Uie 
gfxl of Heliopolis, and Amen-Ra the king of the rnls. and Anubis 
who dweQs in the place of embalmment . , , give offerings. 
Mav^ they grant a tiioustuiid loaves of bread, a thousand jars of 
beer, a thotisiimi iwm. a thousand fowls, a thousand offerings, , , . 
a thousand of cvery^ g<x>d and pure thing that heaven gives, that thn 
earth produces, that the Nile brings from its source, to tJie k(i uf 
the Homs king Seneftru/ 
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"We knuw fnnii private \omh bscriptioris of the Fourth 
Dynasty timi Scnefcru harl two pyramitls each calk’d KUa-ScneftTii 
(literully, ‘Seneferu luis api«^anDd')* one of whidt vras sometimes 
rcfem-d 10 as tke 'Soutbeni Pramid iCha-Seneftfnr. It has l^een 
sho’w^n hy l>r. Btircharrlt that one of these pyratnids is the northern 
stone pynimid. at Dahshur, not far from Metlum. for he fcund a 
pyramid'dty of Scncferu at the end of its causev^Tiy and also a decree 
nf Pepi I of the Sixth DjTmsty cfjnfirmiiijj certain rights of the iiiltal)' 
itaiits of ihiiX city. In view fif the references to Senefent in the 
grafhti translated above, the mention of a district named of 

Stmefcni' in a conlemptiran* rruistahah near the Medum pyramid, 
and the generally accepted idea that there seems be no other 
pyrnamid available which (x>M be regarded as the ' Southem PvTa^ 
mid Kha-Seneiern' except tiie Medum one, the connexion of Sene- 
ftru with Medum stems at present Iri l>e fairly cstablLshed: 
ptrhaps our excat^atious will enalde us to stltle the question of 
idcntificntiom A statuette l>caring the title '(’Kerseer of tlie Two 
Pyramids Kha-Seneferu’ is said to Iravc come fa>tn llic silt:. Also, 
IVjfessor Petrie foui^d at Medum t.Iie ba&c of a statuette of a sv^jman 
which liore an inscription mentieming tJjcd-SencfenL a place in 
wriuchn acc<trding to the VVestcTir Papyrus, lived a niagictan in the 
time of Cheops, the 5ori of Stmeferu, The jKipyriis informs ns tliar. 
the magician *is a tovsTLsmau of I Pi yearn, and heeateth five UurLdre<i 
loaves of bread, a haunch of beef in the way of meat, nml drillketh 
one lumdned jugs of Wr, unto tJiss very <iay! He ktuiwretli how to 
put on again a head that Iiath beeii cut ojf, and he kmowctli hnw to 
make a limi follow after him. ’s^ith its lensb trailing on the grouml.^ 
DjexJ-^eneferu is doubtless the <listricL of Medum itself. The same 
papyrus also us details of htiw another magician amused king 
SencttTu w'heii he was -Had on 'lue <X'casion by taking him <aU for a 
row on a lake, titir of the maidens who rowed Uie boat hapjxmed 
to drop a malachite pendant in Llic water, whereupon the magician 
piled up the water at one end of the lake and rpcoveretl the [H-ndant. 
This story reminds ur of the dl\iihiig of the waters ff>r the Israelites, 
AS referred It» in Kxo^ius^ xiv, I b -22. 

"The Medum pyramid serms to have Iwen the tliird of the 
great emnt^k'ted pyrnimids in order of tkte ctmstrucled in ligypt, 
the first being tli,it of Zoser at Sakkara, the sec^md p<is 5 iblv that of 
Ktia-bid ?] at Zawkt cJ-Aryan [IkuLi of the "Fhird Dymasty), U)e 
fourth tlmt of Scncferu at Dalishur, and the fifth that ol Chcof^s m 
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Gizeh flxjtli of tht* Fourth Dynastv), Nefer-ka (or Huni?) a king 
of the ThinJ Dyi'iasly commentx^d a pyramid at Zawiet cl-Arj-an, 
but never complettMl it- ft was the famous Imhotop, the master- 
architeet o( Zoser. who erected the oldest Stikkara pyramid and its 
wonderful temple ireeeuily fomid by Mr. Firth of the Service des 
AntiquiU^h and wlio had. as pointed out by Dr* Reisner. ‘apparently 
translatcxl for the first time the highly developed crude-bride ardii- 
tectnre of that into fiiidy dressed small blocks of limestone. 

In the Ffairtli Dtmasty^ n few generations Uter. the uiiknoivn archi¬ 
tects of Seneferu and Cheops had Kubstituted massive blocks of 
limestone for the small bhX’k^ of Imhotep, and had als<> l>ogun the 
translation of the litneatone architecture into granite, ‘ 

■At Medum are mani' tombs of various periods including 
mastabfiiis bcls-Jiiging to Ra-hetep and Xefer-Maal the sons of the 
king who built the p)u*atmd. Two magnificent stalues of Radietep 
and his wife Nufert are among the finest treasuTvs of their kind in 
the Cairo Museum, while in the University Museum there is a 
painted fre3C4) from the lomii of N*efer-Maat. 

‘‘Summing up, thfrtvfore, w'c have at Med urn a ri'^yal pyramid 
site founded probably at the ojmmcncemcnt of the Fourth Dynasty 
by Scnefeni the first really great king of Stmeferu workeii 

mines in Sinai: built vesstds nearly tuic huntlred and seventy feet 
long for traffic on tliu Nile: sent a fleet of forty vessels to the S>Tian 
to pr 4 ;>cure cc«lar logs from the Lebanons; and made raids from 
Eg\'^it southwards lo the land of the Nubianis and southwest wards 
to the ktnl i tile Libyans. The greater part of our knowledge of 
the events of his reign is obtained fn-m inscrii>tlons of later (Lite, 
such as the lest on the fanvnis Palermo Stela of the Fifth Dynasty 
wluch contains the annals of the eiifly rulers of Eg^'pl. 

“'rhe length of the reign of Seuvferu is itnknowin but it was 
probably from nventy-four to thirty-two years. He died al.iont 
2^(10 a. r., and wiis succeeded by his sou Clieops, who built the 
great I'wamid at Gizeh. According ity the inseriptums Beneferu 
hud three [|uccns. \lerit-ileii, Meix-s-atikh. and Heiep-licn^s I, the 
mother of Cheops. The transfemM Imrial i>f Queen Httepdiert^s 
was fcHind in a sccrel ictmb at GiKeh, in the commencement of the 
yenr 1925. bv the Harvard-Boston Fxpt^ditirm, Her (>rigina1 tomb 
has not so far been identifiwL The eldt^t son of Beneferu was 
Ka-ncfcr who was buried at Dahshur; it was probably due k- 
intrigues of some kind that ■ m the death uf their father, Cheops and 
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not Ka-nefer ascended to the throne. The eld^t daughter of Sene- 
feru was Ncfert-kau. who was buried at Gizch near the pyramid of 
Cheops, her brother and husband. 

'*From the foregoing it will liave been seen that Medum is a 
most important site, and it is to be hoped that its forthconiinjf. 
excavatioti by the XJniversitv Museum will provide much new 
light upon the period representing the end of the Third and the 
Ijeginnihg »)f the Fourth Dynasty of Ancient Egypt. Very shortly, 
therefore, the fragrant rains from heaven will again be able to drop, 
down up<>n the ‘l:»€autiful temple^ of the king, while in the inner 
sanctuary where the prayers to Anubis and to Ra w’ere chanted 
nearlv four tliousand nine hundred vears before bur time, there will 
resoiuid the strange cries of the Arab workmen. Seneferu really 
needs none of the colossal mc»numents left by him to prrrpetuate his 
memory, for his recorded achievements alone stand as a witness for 
all fif'cs to liis greatness.** 

It is certain that those interested in the work of the Museum 
will eagerly follow the results of the excavations at Medum. now 
under the direction of Mr. Rowe. It is naturally a great satisfac¬ 
tion to have the Museum once more actively cpnocmed in the- 
field of Egyptian archscology where its earlier work, also carried on 
under the Eckley Brin ton Coxe, Jr. Foundation, accomplished so 
much in the past. 


H. H. F. J. 


TW’O SECTIONS OF CHINESE FRESCO NEWLY 

acquired 

Belonging lo the Great Kuan Vin Wall 
Bv litLKN E. Fernai.d 

T WO more portions of the huge wall painting from \ lieh Shan 
SsQ, near Ch’ing Hua Ch^. hav^ recently l>een acquired by 
the Uni\t.rs!TY Mi'skum and are now reunited with the rest 
of the Kuan Yin wall, to which they b^^th belong. The major i)art 
of this huge (vesco was purchased in 1926 and was published in the 
Mi^seum Journal for September of that year although several 
important j)arts of the painting were at that time missing and it 
could not then be asccrtainctl when.* they were, «ir indeed that 
they had not been destroyed either during removal or in ti^rit. 
The loss most seriously felt was that of the portion of the painting 
which contained the figure of the great seaU‘d Btxihisattva which 
should have appeared on the right side of the colossal central 
Buddha, to match that of Kuan Yin on the left. It is therefore 
most fortunate that this particular section, measuring over fifteen 
feet high and five and one half fcict wide and lielonging to the central 
part of the comp>osition, should be one of the parts just acejuired. 
The other is a smaller fragment, tw'O feci wide and about five feet 
high, whicli. however, fills a keenly felt need on the other side of the 
wall and is. moreover, most interesting Ixrcause of its subject.^ The 
acquisition of these liitherto missing parts has made it possible to 
put all the sections together and mount them as one immense w'all 
over thirty feet long and eighteen feet high. 1 he newly acquired 
sections may lx? clearly made out in the picture of the \vhole wall 
here reprxxluct*d for they appear fainter than the rest, due to the 
fact that they have not yet Ixjen cleaned. Their importance in the 
composition is here fully evident. There arc still small fragments 
missing from along the e<lges but the central and main t>art of the 
design is practically complete. The Museum now possesses almost 
in their entirely the two side walls the great hall of a famous 
Buddhist U*mpie. Tlie opposite wall was purchased in the latter 
part of 1927 and wa.s published in the Museum Journal for June 
1928. Each wall is most impressive, with its tremendous enthroned 
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BuiMlia ill tile centre, the colossal Bfxlhisattvas seated European 
fashion 'Ui cither side, and tlic lesser Bocl^lisatt^^s, minor deities, 
devas, child flevotces, and other figures grouped amund. The 
paintings are in a fine stale of preservation except that tlie surface 
is marred by mnumcraV>le pittings and scnitches. Only at the 
bottom of each wall, however, has this surface l>ecn actually defaced, 
due doubtless to the dampness, and rubbish accumulating on the 
floor of the old temple. 

As lias lx*en stated elsewhere, these paintings an? not in the 
technique of true fresct:» but have l)cen executcil in some sort of 
tempera and the colors sliow certain enamel-like qualities. Chemical 
analysis will probably reveal the nature f)f the medium and explain 
why the black used for outlines is not so well preserved as are the 
blues, tans, emerald greens, and nxls, 

Consitiered even quite by itself and noX as a mere part of a 
larger com|X)silion, the more important of the two recently acquired 
pieces of fresco is tremendously impressive. It shows the huge 
figure of a seated Bodhisativa over tw'elve feet high, with opaque 
halo iHilund the head and Iransparcni halo around the body. The 
feet arc firmly planted upon lotuses. The left hand, in pcxiuliarly 
distfirted drawing, lit^s palm upward upon the left knee wdiile the 
right hand is raised in a variety of the vitarka miuira, the attitude 
of exp;>sition or argument. The wliole figure is turned slightly 
inwards toward the central Buddha. Near the right shoulder may 
Ih? seen the graceful form of a fair Bixlhisaltva wearing in the front 
of her headdress ihc disc symlnilic of the moon, ivilh points all 
around the circiiniftreiice of it. In this moon disc, faded and 
deface^I but still unmistakalile, is a figure which certainly loi^ks 
meax* like a nurtikey tlian the u.sual hare. This little Bt)dhisattva 
holds a scroll in her slender left hand. Her right hand and arm 
were on the great central section containing the Buddha which had 
already Ux'n in the Mi sei .m for three years that one of the most 
satisfactory results nf the reunion of these hitherto missing parts 
with the whole has been the restoration to its pr»»per owner of this 
severed right arm. A third figuri- appearing on this panel is that 
of a Buddhist priest who stands in the lowrer right comer holding 
a scroll. 

As in the rest of the painting the fiesh tones and man\ details 
of the background an* a warm tan color. But this Bfj^iliisattva is 
robe<l in a garment of glorious light green which is in striking con- 
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tTJiEt to thij fittp red of Ewuuii ^iii3 r(jl>cii >>n th*.> (>th^r side. The 
green is more yellow than tlic emerald seen in other parts of the 
paiTiting* The blue scarf i’>ver the right arm and the muHTerry 
coloured girdle, the green, blue, tan and gold of headdress and 
jewels, are all in a harmony which hU perfectly into the cxilor scheme 
as a whole and tends io make the rich red of the Buddha's robe even 
more iiiTonsCi And again is demonstrated that marvellous crafts¬ 
manship, that mastery of line which tells of a sure swift hand and 
an unerring eyci, a lo>'c of rhythiii and a joy in tlie cpiality of the 
line itself. 

The smaller fragment fils down into a space m the other side 
of the painting abi^ve the Kuan Yin’s left shoulder. Tt shows the 
little B<xihiaauva of the Sun, the companion to her of the Moon 
opposite. In the front of her e]alw>rate headdress appears the plain 
sun disc with the figure of ihe tliree leggtfd crow in it and on her 
arm she carries a p*i*p 3 , or guitar, ornamented with a siarry pattemi 
Both she and the Moon Bcxlliisattva arc in prevailing soft cream 
tones with merel)^ touches i>f green, '■'f dull gold, and of multM?ny. 

(In the lower part of the larger panel as is the case all along 
the bottom of the two walls, appear al about shoulder height a 
niimlier of cliaracicrs scmtchcxl or wriiicn upon the painting by 
pilgrims to the temple, ^lost' i>f the cJiaraclers on the newlv 
acciuirtxl sectif>n are w") defaced that it is tiuite itnix^saible m rruikc 
them out but three or four can l>e dectpheicrl wj—duty, chin — 
hr>me, ami rtu—^n empty word which may iiave In^en 

part of a name. There is no inscription wdiich may give a due to 
the I late of the pa in ling. 

However, ii is prr>bably but a matter of time n<w Kdore these 
great fresctws fniin r^!«HJn Hill iMonastery may be dated with cir* 
tainty. The Clunese Division of the Idbrary <>f Congress, in charge 
of Dr. Arthur Hummel, has Ixxm making an exUmsive collection of 
the local giusetteers, or district records, cit China, kiunvn as the T'U 
Chih and the Hrion Chih, and among them arc piirticular ones 
which concern the region in which is M^>on Hill Monastery, 

Dr. Hummel has most kmd in oiTenng every facility for the 
search t>f these n>Cf>rils. 

Mmn Hill .M.masterj- h a ven' famous temple of Honan 
iih'v. It is hx^ated in ttie Fii (covUTity) '»f Huai Ch ing. and in the 
Hsien [district trilhin the Fu) t>f Ih^ XeL Tt appears upon maps 
both in the Himi Ch ing Fu Chill nml the Ho Nd Hsien Chili. Two 
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of these maps from the latter work are liere reproduceti. The first 
emphasises the mountains of the district. Alx've the plain, where 
lie the Fu city of Huai Ch’ing (til ® /R) and tlie little market town 
of Ch’ing Hua Chtn (M itW* mountains rise tier upon tier in 
a jumble of slopes and |x*aks dotte<l with temple buildings* And 
I here on the lower slope of Bright Moon Hill ^ ih) is Pao Ktiang 
Ssil {V( ft known as Moon Hill Monasteiy* iM dl The 

second map, which is primarily to show the rivers of the region, 
includes, however, tlie ftKilliills of the mountain ranges and there 
again wc see i'>ur monaster>' pictured in a grove of pine trees. In 
this case the building is represented as two-storied. Three maps in 
the Huai Ch’ing Fu Chih also show' a two-storied stnicture, and one 
of the maps reveals the fact that there were several buildings in this 
monastery grt»up. 

Fn>m the text of these record.^ a numlnr of enlightening pieces 
of information have been gathered, w'hich, althotigh not proving the 
date of the paintings, statt! ver>’ important facts al»oul the monas- 
leiy itself. According to the data given in the Hsicn recrird under 
"Ancient Remains" Uiis monastery was built in the 21 si year of the 
Ta Ting reign of the Chin Dynasty (1181). In another section, 
that on "Hills and Rivers," wc are told that the builder was the 
Buddhist monk K ung Hsiang. The name first confcm‘d uiKin the 
temple was Ta Mitig Ch*an 1 iian (great Bright Zcn-Buddhisl 
Hall), but in the Yuan Period ihis name was changed to Pao 
Kuaug Ssfi (Precious Light Monastery). In the 3rd year of the 
Yung I-o Period (1405) the place was repaircN.L Now it grx-s by 
the name Vuclt Shaft Ssti {Mf>^n Hill Monastery). 

'Phe temple seems to hi* esp<icially famous because of the visit 
of the Emperor Ch*ien Lung in 17.^0. He prcsenlt'd it with 
three pirn ^ (door frame tablets willi eulogistic inscriptions) and a 
pair of 7nt lien (pillars inscnl>e<1 with a matclietl couplet). The 
passage may lx* traiislAlctl thus: 

"The Yuan Yin Hall c said; 

” *Com[>assionate ilioughts are let fall like the clouds.' 

"The P’i Lu Hall I'saidr 

" ‘The six Abhidt'fia* c<jmplelely sum>und us.' 

”Tlie Shui Lu Hull e said: 

" ’(Behold) inexhaustible glory and brightness.* 


* The six EuiKTOatuml (aculti«s. 
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“Tlie Buddha Hall iui said; 

“'The meritorious virtue of the waters of Chou encircle 
thee Ixiaring the bright mwn’s reHcction, 

“ ‘ The peaceful clouds float in the clear precious sky, like 
streamers of incense so subtly waving,*" 

The Hsien record continues with the quotation of other poems by 
famous visitors up<m the beauties of Mex^n Hill Monastery. U n¬ 
fortunately their praises consist in euh^’es of the view and do not 
mention tlie paintings within the temple. Of spedal interest, how- 
t*vi‘r. is tlie fact that a part of the description given there is said 
to be a quotation fn)m the “Pao Kuang Ssii Chi of the Yuan 
Period,” thus indicating the existence of ohl Temple records. Such 
records doubtless contain all the <lesired data as to the paintings and 
one may hoix* to have access to this material s<.'me day in the future. 
The Huai Ch’ing Fu Chih ctmlains mainly a rei)Otiti«)n of the 
material in the Hsien recrml, but mentions one fact not given there, 
namely, that in the Yuan Period the Emperor T*ai Ting (1324-28) 
built (a hall?) here. 

Thus w'e may definitely abandon the tenth century h\^)Oti)esis 
for the date of the paintings, as it would appear tliat tlie monasterv' 
wQs not yet built in the T’ang Dynasty and our first information 
as to that was c\ndc.*ntly incorrect. The monastery' was founded 
in the Sung Period, in 1181, some building was done in the Yuan 
Peritxi about 1325. and, finally, the monastery W'a,s e.xtcnsively 
repaired early in the Ming Dynasty, in 1405. to Ix' exact. 

In com])osition and conception the paintings from M<xm Hill 
Monasterv’ are typical of tlie T*ang Dvmasty although such emphasis 
upon line design is not known to be a characteristic of that |xrricKl. 
As I stated in Uic .Mi'SEUM Journal for June. 1928. it seems 
unlikely that frescoes of this style should have l>ecn painted in the 
Sung Dvm.a.sty when the decidedly feminine conception of fxxihi- 
saitv^s was so popular—“more likely' that they are Ming—*lf the 
tenth century' hypothesis proves untenable Early in the Ming 
periixl there Ix^gan that n'vnval of the old T ang art which would 
account for the T'ang tlesign and the masculine form of the Ixxlhi- 
satlvas. And it may lx* notixl that in the item concerning the 
repair of the monastery' in the tlurd year of \ ung Lo the character 
hsiu is usetl. a tenn which implies repairs so extensiv'e as to mean 
almost a rebuilding. 
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The two b^utiful wall paintings from Moon Hill Mon^ery- 
are therefon: in all likelihood works of the early Ming D>’nasty 
execute according tO' the T'ang tradition. .The temple ■ records' 
themselves have yet to be examined but the evidence of the local 
Hsien and Fii records, ^bodying material tliat h^l been handed 
down in earlier editions for several hundreds of years,' certainly 
seems to suggest 1405 A. n. or soon after as a v^ pruLkable date. 
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THE BRIDE OF TONG ASS 
A STL’DY OF Tl<E TLINGIT MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

Br Lotus SMOTKiJrjf-K 

M arriage was lionorabk in aU, and il aNmt ihU 

datioTi of nmn and woman that all the Tlingit lifo rovolvod. 
Among the I>ettcT class tli& formal wvddlng ccremotiy was 
feitccteti bv vowsL a promise may not liavc 1-iccn hcaftl spukciiT in 
tlicir heart* tnmi and wife consecmied themselves to devotion. 
Thus, before the in%Tision of Itireign inhuence. ;l anion conid not 
verv well Iw tcnninaied at the of the husband or the wife, and 
at iliat time a marda word was .sufficient means by which a union 
wa.s Iwund. But now the white man's law has created in the minds 
of Ixith iiariies a sense of iudeix^'ndeuce each may do as he pleases, 
and as the people aaiutre more knowledge of liberty the -mce con^ 
firmed custom of cluKising a peer l:>ect,»mes cague. 

There was a timt* too when it was a natural tbinji lor one to 
know wlui was t o ix: one's spouse, ljcc“4use the relalionshiii of certain 
families w'a.s ascertained by a gtncalogicat plan, A makl and a 
youth whose parents w'crt* of the sarrit': scH'ial standing were matched 
frcrni infancy, and vfhen they grew to a tuamageable age no other 
person irilcriered. There >vas always a law vv’hich prohil)iti*d mar^ 
riage betw’ticn memf^er^ oi the same moiety nf the two tii\ isions i>f 
the tribe, A Tllugh-uaedi man could marry^ only a Shvingoo-kaedi 
woman, aral in such u reciprocal system the panics iie\ er failed in 
ofiservttig the andent rule of dirxjsing a pei-r, 

(;enentliy early marriage was .-ncouraged: ihcre were only a 
unmamed. wc>Tneii among the pc^opie and the single 
lives were caused hv either a deiicicnt mind or a lichcf in Ijoing a 
virgins in the latter case the wvnnan died umruirTieil+ It "^as coU” 
sidered a man's duty ttj care lor and iin^tect the ^vomxni* ihcreforc 
he had lu^ excuse for leading the selfish life of a cortliate. Wist men 
agreed with the- old saying that life wHlhnut a mate is somctliing 
like an olddashioned lufiaby: at a certain age grows W'eary of it; 
it becomes monotonouis* Even a staunch-'hoarte'd edibate admitted 
that li fair mate truikes the world a belter place t(» live in. But one 
must Ix^ cautious in chocrdng a life-matCj since the motive of sunder¬ 
ing an important n'lationship had been too often love fivr a woman. 
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All iv(itnen va-^ta fur thtir L'baslity and inclmtr\'. The 

estiniaLidn cif a gof^d woman generally had lam m iiur eapiidty of 
increasing the dan to -ivhich die heloiiged. 13nt thvro svere familicij 
iluat considered a proficr marriage ixt^o a means for die creation of 
a desired friendship and the maintaiiirng of peace. Thus m our 
women was vested our ttK^nU atandani, as well as the purity of ^ur 
hlodd- The true TIingil mot luma taught their tlnugliters that p^r- 
maiienl success in marriage depended mtich on the wdfe's devotion 
and ffuthfulncss, and that rncist failures had fftten causcti by 
woman's frailty, f Jnee I llMtened Uj an aged wnman talkhig to her 
grand da ughUT: 

**\VlK‘n 1 was a lit tie girl 1 w*as never allowetl to leave the house 
ah.»ne; evon up to the day of my marriage I d^m^d not talt freely to 
Kwa, I>ec£iuse I was taught Lhat there are men wli<i are like tlie 
beasts of the they are perpetually oti a hunt K^r casv prev, 

and ojice lIiaL one of thefe lias s<atislied his desire, he na-ndy wrdks 
ofT. leaving l>chind that which cannot t>e replaced, d'hey are still 
everywhere, and thrir burning fire of Sow bumj> Stigh, ei>iteeklly at 
night. Hence* \t is not mr^rt- difficult tr.j find a Iiad inxuv limn it is 
to fintl a (me. 

“It h true that a fallen vva>man has beeu known to ris4? 
more, anil proves to a succt^ful wife* 'l lie man in this case 
may have licert only geuxl enough to lie kind to such a wife wlien he 
displays his geaertms admiration of her, in the efTort to bury' her 
past. But there can be no complete happiness in such a union, 
Iwcause there will lurk always iu tlie man^s ht^irl the secret dissatis- 
factioi; with a wife wlio comes ic him injm another man. fio it is 
wisa;' to l »e cautious, an<I wail for the pn^per kind of a husband* He 
is u man to admire, as is a woman wlio is ulaof and reserved* luit one 
v/ht} Ls familiar and aciMmimixlating, In our time an honest woman 
was never an object of show-, hui uotv women of oc*£|uciti 5 h nriture 
litv not uncommon, Sti. my graiulchild* tiol until yon have acquired 
a gc«x] hfe-mcite wdll I aspire relief/' 

U was always ^iifferent wTib the men. It would seem that the 
gwd gtxidess of Hfstmy was more Illn'ral in providing for their 
future* A go<-nl man may Uniptrarily deviate, and sink into ilic 
mire of life, liut hi^ can dUays rise at will, and shake otf all foul 
matters. his fitult*^ an- forgijttcn, and lie once mt>riL'! i^teps oui 

into sfxiicty, vriser dinji before. Thus a well tmined wiauan gh.iruxl 
in a male of wide c^tperienfv. She had leivmt'd loo that a true man 
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mamajie nmoiig 


prefi-TTwl j\oi a w-vruao e^isy Irrvc, tmi cme whose pride is a promise 
of n^stauce- 

There is much truth Lit some ivfJCfTts rhuL 
Tlinipl. people was pmnarily by nmtual consent of the parents of 
the candhlates: as the ycitmg man needved a wife from other 
prescTiI>ci;l parly, and Ihe parents of \utth parties rantroiled the 
connubial cotitract, i^t'nvjual choice Iritd little to do with the alTair. 
But such prevailed only among the tiivisions when? the custom of 
peerage had a chance to survive. Indeed, stmic people are forlunate 


At\ tfwjt fftnnm* of Uie ►'l^^ T<'«Kiiss viliag''- ^hiftwTfT,! now Eay inTrlTeTiiftftxl «n irri* 

riftet bHi>‘ 


eiujugh Lf> have ewry^thing that makers up Complete Imppmess m 
life, while others gladly take only that which falls to their lot. In 
Chilkat there w-cre alxntt as many fait mriklcns as there w^en? desir* 
able youths, and the parents had no difficully in match-making. 

When marriage was profXjtscd among the better class, only the 
vinue of thf; candidates, anil their ability to live it^getht^r prriiwrTy 
as man and wife* were discussed long and earnestly. Sudi families 
were genertilly at 1 mi red, and throughout the riingil land the age^d 
ad%iiivd the youths: "Choc^ your etiual in caste for a life-mati;'.* 
and your children shall reioice over their birth/’ With most classes 
such advice was indecsi some tiling more than a rustic youth amid 
take and relish, for no s(x:ial onler can prevent a woman of an 
Immlile station to Imm unih a ht^autiful fnc-e and Ixxiy, and a 
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luftti did not nflcii hcsitatt ‘vvlieji it camti to having lus 
fJtiicc* ii. cannot ^fcly Ik': said litat wbat tme pei^n did 
tsHth succeii* \v;t^ tmc also "with the whole Tliiigit iiatifin. 

Idke thiiT: which in known of all nadiMis. men are iiot alw^aj's 
alike in character—each hiJi tywn part to play in life. It i& an 

aucient rule itmt his character and disposition arc revealed in Lhe 
man's outer fX-niOnality. fn the days ^one hy masculmc vaniiy, 
among the Tlingit fx'Ople, was not endrtlv' absent. There 
men who did ra.it icsirain themsijlves hi ila- illusion of physical 
attractiveness, they were pubUciy pleased wiLli themsedvest they 
were often heard to t.ell vnih tiuich pride abfjiit same small accom¬ 
plishments of skill and cliancc: likewise tlieir whole world must 
know abour their success in love affairs. 

When romantic lovtj became real, desire in the vain man Imrsl 
forth into sonorous emotion, and lie ccmiJosed scjngs in ecstacy of 
his desire. With such men love wjn; something like a great bon¬ 
fire of well-dned wi toii'-WJi'id’^t blazed high only for a brief moment, 
but it wrould so^Jii die down uncltT a heap of ashes. GockI women 
were trained tti always wart! off the attention of such cLnss of men. 
Then a man of such character tisuaJly ended his glorious days in 
sen ling liown with ^fjmc W'ornart who in like ttiEinner had seen her 
own day. and was at Ia.st glad Xv have annhing Uiat she could get, 
rtT witli one who was old enough to have been his ow^u grandmotiier* 
He then often enough longt^l for change, hut he had Icameil 
and knew' that if he could not gel along wdth his rnnotiyuJess mate 
he would soon find like difficulty with a no t,her. 

There were alar- men who cherishctl the women for sometliing 
nvnx ttum the diami of their jierr<ms In such Iwarts desirt iKrcume 
devotion rather ilian possessltin. and a man wjj^ittig a maid with 
such limitless loyalty [jlcdgcrd. in silenci^, Ids faith lo her through 
trial until death. And such characLcrs, as chosen from limong 
those adinirtvl, were well portrayed as ezumple^ in the teachings of 
I he Lnic Tlingit parcnis, 

jVs an altempl P.* rectify vvhal Mxtms to be a o^mmonplacc idea 
tiiar mamage among the llingiL ptioplt- had b<K-^i cuslomarv bv 
purchase. I think it well to oITct here a brief ■'Uttline of dowering the 
newly-w'trds. though the people knew that tlw imijcchmtmt to early 
niamage wa.'= poverty, in ejrcler save spiritual love from perver- 
siou the w'ait for the capable age lo support " was ignored, and 
early marriage was gem^Ilv tmcotiraged. Wise pjarents sought 

\H 
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means by which to ovcrc*orae the ol>stniction. Hence, the custom 
of dower, the provident old custom which ctmtinued in its glorious 
tlevclopment until it passeti under the influenw of mfxlem life: 
thence, to undergo many sorts of abuse. 

After putting to test that which lie believeil to l*e the right 
way, the best of the Tlingit fathers of the days gone by, spake and 
said to his son: 

“T know tliat if you marry at this early age you will finil it not 
an easy thing to supiKirt yovm wife in the comforts tliat site enjoyed 
in her long estahlishc*<l home. Bui that is not a good reason why 
you should live apart in unnatural celibacy. Marry tlien, my son. 
and I will help you. 1 shall offer all that I can afford of those things 
w’hich will liencfit you. My own father did that for me, and I shall 
expect you lo do the same wnth your o\m 

My oini e.x|X!ric'nce ius a britlegroom might convey to the 
reader's mind some idea of the system which the 'Hingit employed 
in dow’cring the newdy married couple. AUnit one year after my 
parents called my atieniion to the girl who was to be my wife. 1 
thought I was liravc enough tt> U* marric*<l. but when the final tjues- 
tions, **N'ow tliat ymi have lcame<I her birth and perstaiality. are 
you willing to many the girl, and if you are, and she proves to l*e a 
•levoted and faithful wife to you. do you feel that you will take 
good care of her, and always pnitcct her until death?” were put to 
me, I lx?camc aware, (or the first time in my life, of my cowering 
heart, and that most difficult worfl “yes” seemed to have ecliocd 
from Uie mounlains acr«>ss the bay. but it came out nevertheless, 
and my father only smiled when he said, “Very well.” 

One bright sxunmer day. my aunts, cousins and all my matenial 
relations cniwded into our Imusc. Being the yoimgest and for only 
that moment the m(M important, I lk}camc a good target for all 
the unmerciful bantering, as the money was t>eing aiunted out and 
other projKirty biinclltHl into packs, to l>o carried to the liride’s 
home, which was a mile away. .Ml my father's immtnliate male 
relatives were also cjUIwI to assist him in his pan. .\i last the joUy 
party was off. leaving me l>ehind in company id one lonely unde. 
All that was said at the bride’s home I was not there to hi^, but I 
guess b<.)th parties were pleased, as our i^arty apix'aaM in a reason¬ 
able lime in the company of the bride Tliis was only the first part 
of our trouble, for we had to undergi:> also the white man’s fiamality 
of a chiux’h wedding- 
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^ There were four <liffererjt parties to be considered in all that 

I- 'pchaiiud ;to such order of marriage obligations. They were collec- 
: Lively termed: “Brothers-in-law'*, men who were members of the 
clan to w'hich the bride l>elonge<l: **Fathcrs-in-law'*; those of her 
falls's; *• Sisters-in-law**> the w^mien members of the clan to which 
the bridegroom*’belonged, and “Fathers-in-law**; those of his fathers; 
In an indirect manner each party o^ntrihuted its share in making 



The bave eraoe fnllm to decay, but Uicae 

numuxuU nand w it wiuitng Ui iell the iton* their 
erwtinn 

complete the'success of the marriage, and it was deemed a great 
honor-to \ye in^uded among those'who, gave a..start to the new 
couple on the trail of their independent life. 

On the <lay following the wedding feast, in which they were 
the guests of honor, my brothers-in-law caDcd for me;, and I was 
taken from house t<» h()u^.. where 1 received gifts of all that is neces¬ 
sary ih’a man's outfit. From one, a suit of clothes; from'another, 
an overcoat. Th^ were also a rifle and a . shot gun. a new hat and 
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slirX'S. From mcjTt distatil rebihx'i? I rcctivtd mostly shirU and 
undergarments. And their cojiRideniui>n ior Qie lasted as long as 
I played the part nf a loyal friend-brx^ther. fin like manrif^ a gen¬ 
erous fMirtiPUt of lUt esteem fn>ni her sisters-ia-law, wliieh once had 
been all mine. hK^came my viife's, and, in turn she played her part 
in an excelltnl style^ and sl^e UveJ only to impro\X' upon her clmrac- 
ter aiid jjerstjuality. whtcl^ w&s like a shining in the iS'ay of 

other woniCTj of her nice, and until her death, ne^’er once did site 
fail in creating a pure frieiidslup eveiy*t^^herc she v\nent, 

AU.iut four months after my marriage a nunilier of young men 
of my own dan came along, carrying cross-cut saw^ and axes; 
together wa went into the forest, where we felled only the dtmeest 
trees and cut them to pieces into Hre\vt>ixl, these were hauled to my 
father-in-law. who was the elder of Ids clan. TliiUS I ix-rfomit-'d my 
first sc-rvice as a so□:-in-law^ With the '\ Hngit people, fire is the 
most im])cirtant item in the ci^imfort of life, as was expressed in the 
old saying: '^Only liy the warmth of an industrious tnan’^s early 
fire tarried the gtxvl g*Kidcs.s of I'ortuiu?/*^ Hence, there can 1ic 
nothing more appr^jpriatc iliau a supply of gO'xl firewood in render¬ 
ing service to fhe comfi TTi of the old man in his iiouse. 

til mv faUic'T-in-law^s house, tlijc fire burned liigh* and all thrjse 
who caTue williitT rejoiced In their wclcotne to this tomfi>ri, I was 
led lt> u provide^J for me. l^sencly die clansmen of my father- 
in-law lx)gaii tf.> come, and as cacli came near it he held licitli palms 
of his liarvds to the hrt% as a sign of his appreeiuiion of l>cing included 
in the comfort olfcrcil to the master of the houst' Wlieii tlicv* all 
came jti* a large tray wa.s placed Ix-fore me. aa if for one who was 
about 1.0 ^i:irtnke of it feast. I'he master of the houia.^ tiieii called 
to the ytaingeit fellow in the party of mem 

*'Now, Kiyida. come and do what yon feel.'' 1"he youth came 
forward^ carrying n fine vvi’Kjlen bXankel [ this ilvas sprt:ad oui and 
placed on me as ii lo protect me against the draft fre^tn behind. 
''Even the smallesl rJdng will help, my $ou. but the MU\g with 
which it is oilercd is much greater than the gift itself,’ said the 
dtler. The next man came forward and placed some money oa iUq 
tray. In like manner all ihe men. each in his turn presented his 
in advance nf a kind remark. The I ray w-as then filled with 
inonev, and on hoili: sides ii it were frileil high other pre>iX'rty, when 
the main dower was hrougbl out, and this: alioul bakinced the w'bole 
of tlie cian*£ share. The elder concluded by sa>Hng: "Indeed, my 
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son, these yonr falhers-m4£iw know that you are iioi in want, but 
what the 3 " offer to you here only represents their unanimoiis hearty 
wish for your immediaie success in life. Therefore you will 
no feeling of displefisure*" 



In i’levc <A fTiodcrn ^isnwb ihi* ol^it ii>in^:iiniy Imt 
tttt fwhei c4 ihf ha^ Wn tnrMivitl irnm itk 


According to custf>ni. eight days following the marriage of his 
daughter the ehler of the clan summrme<i nut only Ms immediate 
kin, but all the members of his imrty. and among ihem distriimted 
the prevperty which my own party Itad presented, each receiving an 
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amount in propt>rtioii to liis claim U' relatiarujhip to the elder, and 
during the few monilis* time lAid what he could to increase this. 
Some of the men may never hayi^ received any income ftom their 
portions, but Tvoiilrj not t>t; outdone Tvhen another retumed that 
which he had received twofold. 

Ail this formality of provHfling for the young cciuple was put 
forward in addition to that svhich was something like a trousseau. 
Tn some families ihe youtfi who al^caxi to be married was well 
outfitted, prorided witli all the necessities cjf one who w%as about 
to begin his indepimdent life. Ttiere has tieen often hearxl a woman 
to speak of her earl)' wifchixxl: "When we were married my hus¬ 
band Imd his own little chesc of clothingt he bad also lus tools and 
utensils, and I also bn>ught along my and we ne%-cr 1 -orr<m'cxI 
from Our neighbor." 

'Hius, ir WTis aUva)Ti itr this rcspectal>le mamier that marriage, 
among the Ijetter class i:>f the TlLiigit people, was prrAndetl for. 
Every^ing given 1>y all thtjse ix>nceme<l was only for Llie benefit of 
the new couplc-T but tlicre was nevirr such a custom as buying a wife- 
I do not blame a stranger fi^r irutkiiig this grave mistake,, for T have 
taken a cliance in looking at my own people through the while man’s 
lens, and there beheld even i.nir once gli>rifms customs upside down, 


Like that which is known to all races, most pemms do not 
have evcrytliing. In the earlier days there were only a few among 
the Tlingit pet>ple who were fartunaie enough to have mjnyetl every* 
thing that makes up a comiilete hapijincss in life, Saetl-tini the 
ideal maid who was later referred to as the Bride of Tongass , 
was one bora to a high casto parentage, with a Ijeautlful face, and 
no w'ondtT that 'rnh-sliaw wi'^ni a I mg way to get her. 

It \vas at a mmlem wevldiug ftta.st. after the liiniiej- was over, 
the Tivtrc important guests Lc^ifU their turtiii in making speeches. 
Some Lotd about stitnt? comical experiences* in axi eflcirt L<' atid. more 
HierriiTient to lUc ^icc^asion, while uthers impartcfl fncidciita Lhat 
might aflect somctliiug icndiitg the :^uctxiss ol the new exiuple. 
Among these, ittic fd the cldi’fs gave an outline of the wcll-kiiown 
slort' of the marriage of Saetl-tni. At the xiiomeiit I gaw no more 
thought to the chiefs narratwe than to those told by ihe other 
gtiest-s* until the late Sliotri»lj?t* remarkerf after we came home, 
that the man told the same ^^ton' al every wedding feast ai wliich lie 
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was a guest. My curiosity tbea was imnicdiately arrjusctl to learn 
whether the man offered tliis repeattxilj- merely to make knf^wn 
his own relation to the famous bridtgrocjm, or really to effect some 
thought which might lend to the success of the new couple. 



In n little lile nnw tJio oi‘ tbo TuftRiiirtt 

jwijiilfi the o1fl fnrniiniiU tuivc firmkTt tKt^rtltk 


Tile first opTXrrtunity found me hy the chiefs fireside. From 
the start I was a welcomed HsUner, fi waa obvious loo that 
1 wa^i the one iXrTsoti who should kni;)W the details of that for wliich 
our clan must have the creilit. The man was not only Idling his 
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Story, but at the same time vcr>’^ industriously handliuj' his carving 
knife about the piecx* of w^kmI which he was sliaping to the likeness 
of some animal Only when he came to an important part tlid he, 
for a moment, lay aside the effigy and use his lotd as a pointer. 
And this “chip and stop’* went on until the narrator felt that the 
force of his narrative whs hitting its mark, and then both image 
and toed were laid aside. 

It was chiefly tc» confirm the story al)OUt the “ Bride of 1 ongass 
tliat I undertocjk to cruise the whole of the southeastern coast of 
Alaska, and thus acquaint myself IteUcr \rilh the geographic condi- 
tions, while following, as near as the w'cather ctindilions pcrmittctl, 
the course of the famous bridal party of old. Starting from Chilkat, 
at the head of L\Tm Canal. I made my way down along the main¬ 
land to the international lx)undar>*. thi my return, in a zigzag 
fashion, I navigated among the islands, some of which apix!ared, 
to one in a small motor boat, like continents in themselves. 

It was the month of June, a month once supp<.^SL*<l to Ik* the 
“Moon of pups**, when the Uihy seals are irel toc» weak to protect 
their own heads from lK*ing crushcxl against rocks, l.uit Sana-haet 
(god of Storm) must have just then felt like flirting with the fair 
goddess of Calm when we shipped to round Cape Vox. VVe kepi 
our course at a safe distance of alxiut four miles off shore, and 
little old “Penn“ ploughed onwanl fighting admimbly the angn* 
ocean. By this time my youthful deck-hand was accustomed to 
the rough times in a s m al l gas-l)oat, and reganilcss of the many 
dangers appeared unexcitetl and fearless. Besides my constant 
attention to the engine I kept my eyes on my charts. 

Steering n<.rtheast. at last, in which iIin*ction I supposed 
Tongass Island to lie, we ran with the w’ind and sea in our favor. 
In thf: midst of all this excitement 1 thought i»f the bra\e men of 
old. How* weW they mastered their dugout a-dar cunrK-s in these 
rough W'aters, but they had leamcil and understo<xl ihcir land and 
all there is in it. and in turn it understood them. 'Hie gn-at Sana- 
hacl was known alwa\’S to lx? on friendly terms with one who rccog- 
nize<l his power, therefore he would impart to the true sciifarer his 
intentions by means of a numlnfr of familiar signs, and a true sea¬ 
farer was not often heanl to tell alxmt like expencncifs which 1 ha<l 

to undergo iluring this particular cruise. 

In my Iix»koui for the location of the oil 'longass \-illage it was 
difficult tc» pick the right island among many others, as the ever* 
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green forest on thes^; blended into that of the main land 
Through the mist of the spmy I th/it which apjx^arcd like 
withered stalks of giant iWld celery, Half a mile closer, through 
glasses; I at last made out what tht^ were—^totem poles^ 
the principal objects of interesit now in most of the abandoned old 
towns that I visited on tlik trip, relics of the aboriginal life of the 
region. Silently tliey Jvtill stand. sentr\-like, each telling its own 
story. 

T he firsrt view rif the historic old town now alxindoiieti was 
depresaitig; I could not a\T>u1 the feeling of ghM>m. espcdally in that 
cold gmy aftemfs^n and after experrencing, only a few days licfore, 
tlie rush and bustle of the livEly m<)ikrn towns? fn^tn the deck of 
our launch we had w^atched the concrete buildings and the great 
fisli depots disappear behind an island and heard for Uie last time 
the cheerv^ rcjar of the street traffic. We made fast close to a sandv'" 
beach across a uotow passage fnjm tlie village of ougass, and 
landed tn front of it in a funall tender. 

When I ttime up among the mm^y totem ixdes, there I looked 
along a streak of a well-beaten-dowTi ground, which for nearly a 
century had reftiseiJ the staunchest weed to take root, an evidence 
of the tnwn‘s main road, a street w^hich seemed In listen still for the 
tread the vanishe<I chiefSp rhcrc is now only the wailing of tlie 
wind in the totem poles t:o remind one of the pmud voices that once 
cchocii tiiere. and the far-away pnmding of the Pacific Ocean to 
recaU to mind ihc souiul of the drums the jolly dancers tfmt 
passed here. 

Into dusk I sat there on a fullen post Lhiukhig of the things 
they did there: s<imctimes 1 ?*ightd. and sometimes 1 smiled. Once 
again I thouglit of all that 1 harl learner! alxml the manner in whidi 
drief Ncg^»ol tM^rffirmed lik part in the play of life, in order that 
those ^^'ho folkav may Icnow that they were also with their 

ewn pride, and to mysdf I repeal^ that neverdo-lx-forgotten 
stor>' abouL the l>diaviunr anil magnaiiimovLs marriage of his beloved 
daughter. 

tor i.hc licnefit. of the girl whc» lieheves that in everv^ true 
woman's heart there is hopc' and longing for some tiling noldcr an^l 
IxiLtcr, and that in tlie blind seart^hing after an ideal S(>me women 
are made Ix^ttcr, the story alx>ut Sactl-tiii ia repealed. 

The storj' follows, as il is made up from tlie vershns of the dif¬ 
ferent geographic diWsions of the TIingit hind. 
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WiLVT Tck>k Place in the No&imiRs En'ii 

In the okl perikiuip da^^, in Gr^jUije Fort, the !nnd the Ka^- 
iinton* on a pronjonotory. sat an t>|i! mati much buried in thought, 
his worn face resting on the supp«>n of his forearms. In his day 
the old warrior had fought the fight of his forefathers. Thus^ from 
youth he had contributed his shait in building up the honorable 
pfjsiltan of his party. Bui now age had twercome all hope of taking 
an active part in the game of life. Hence, none else could he do l>ut 
give counsel to llte young. He was thinking not of the then 



li li fioi lUiiiitiil for ft iTw to pr’.r* A ftnimiJi Init thf tH> 

longer hetv «■« ptrvTTtl fittth vaatMiOi 


ifnpcndJng war, but of the thing which, in his own uiind, iiorc a 
weight which tva^ wjual tO that pertaining. to the clan atfairs. the 
heir Tah-shaw had spoken of marriage; UiC youth hud made known 
to Ids r>wn mother the maiden of his choice But baetl-tiii, the 
maid, was of a division far asvuv. Vet the old w^ise head knew that 
distance was never an olistaclc where a stout youiliful hc^art w^as 
fixed on a fair maiden. 

**What has an old man, grawn grim and gray, to do with the 
w'ooing <jf a voulh? . . ^ After all it might K>e well to let the lad do 
what best delights him. and come what may of this vouuire he 
alone shall feel," I^mg in this ptmion sat the old man, >vistfully 
garing on the peut'cful txx^au that stretcliccl away into llie far south- 
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cm horizon, still thinking. " The hid should wed a msidon «if his 
own people, b\it ho would go to the far south for a handsome 
stranger. Tlien- was a war Ixrtween her people and us, and there 
are wemnds that ache and still may open. Yet if the lad shovild wed 
the fair Ti>tigass maid, that might unite oiu hearts nnee more in 
peace ajid tl^e old wounds be healed and in time forgotten.'' 

In the tneantime, to and fro, by a stream of water in the deep 
forest, strode, with a ct>TUused air. Tahsliaw, the rightful heir to 
chieftainship of the Kaguanton clan, also burietl in thought* His 
father's father* the chief, had spoken his counsel, and spake in this 

“My grandson, your feeling is to take to yourself a wife* It 
is well that one in your position shouli] marry, hut one should chtxise 
a w'oman w'ho shall be like a shining torch on one's parh of life. You 
have had your trainiiig, my lad, and now is the liest time to use 
your txrst judgment about whom you should lukc for ycuir life-matt;. 
\Ye are now at tlie Ijej^tniiiig of our lustory, therefore each one <if 
us should take a firm hold on otily that which w'ill add to tlie achieve¬ 
ment c*f true men. 

''(lur ancestcjTS were a people with a hisi oty^ w'Mch Is not to lie 
admired by wise men—'they appiUircd to have led much the same 
life as was natural to th<«r station* Bui none the less, my lad* 
your turn to do noble du^cds is in yratr veins. Une i»f the main 
objects in a gcuxl man's life Ls to bring forth children with blood 
which is not tainted* f urn not sa>nng that the woman of your 
choice is below Vfju. for her father is w^ell known not only to us, but 
his name has been heard far and wide. But you liave been fortu¬ 
nate* uidccd, to liaxTi before you so many good nmitlens to choose 
from: here at Grouse Fort are daughters of the best men of our 
pany: als<> in Chilkai are brought up nmulcns who jvisticc to 
their la-'erage. Yei^ i^ithali your minfl seems to Ire on one in the 
fat land." 

The youth paused and sighed* and Irx^kcd up to the clear sky 
as if about to suppUcate. He lov^ed llie mai'l of his dreams, and 
w'as detcrmiiie<l to win her for hts wife* and nothing his wise gmnd- 
fatltcr, the chief* said could make him diange Ids mind* Oi course 
it was tmlnntl fivr tlic young man to be thinking and dreaming ulxjut 
tile t>eauiy of the Ganah-adi maid wlibru he had met in Tungas.^. 
He thtiughl of her only as an ideal male: he sctrmciT to hear her 
low^ soft voice- in the murmuring xjf the stream of water, and hi die 
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Sighing oi tilt tru^tops* as ho wim alxnit m tlio s^jlitinlo o£ the 
forest. 

The day f<fr the start of the Tahsimw party fn>m Grouse ?ort 
tv“as well ch^>seri, it was one in the wake of Sana-haet 
Wind), and the spring mtum was thou appearing only with 
the tide reach tofj was getting shorter, and the w^y w^as clear for 
H<xin ^NJorth Wind) frfjm ilie aortln which nn tliat (la.VL lender the 
cloudlet sky. l»lcw forth to give aid to the speed in din;cti<*n of the 
land of the “ Children r4 Tequetii". 



Tongass proper is located in a bay which is now known as 
Tanigas Harbor, at the southern termiivus of Aimette Island, ami in 
the coast and geodetic survey. Ihc old town of Kadixiku which is 
located on the shore of Nakat Bay. anmtid Cape Vox, has lx.x>n mis* 
taken for it. From the nortliem shore of Tcy Strait this was, 
indeed, a gniat paddling tliscanee. hut distance wa-s never an oUrtadc 
for old-time men when they went ior somethuig i^P^nant, 

With the tieoplc of Tongass tot lived Aun^yaiikv, * ChiUimi 
of the Und*’. persons who lived for disciijlining the moral and intel¬ 
lectual natuic of thdr people. Without such pen^ms it is likely 
that we might have become, once more, dtrni/ens of the lorest. and 
ncN'er to 1 k^ heartl of. Here in this land t>f our anccslonj, pcts^jnal 
mtxlcsty >vas early ctdtivaled as n safeguanl, together with strong 
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self respect jmd pride of family and race. Thl^i was aecompMslied 
in part by constantly bringing out the child before public eye. His 
entrance into socieU^ especially in case of rich parentage, was often 
publicly announced in a format celebration calle<I Vat-da-iiyi, 
Event al«>ut Child"'* 

Among Lhc women there were rules that were not known to 
men* except tc- fathers of liaughteis perhaps; the women knew tliat 
when a maid passed from childhood to womituiitxd. she never knew 
hf-w bi take iier first step upon such a change. So it ix<ame the 
duty of ihim; who had passed the climacieric to take lier in liaud, 

fn old <lays wlien a girl readied the age of ptil:>erty, which ts 
usually about fourteen, she was immediately taken in liand by the 
moUicr or an aunt. She secluded for from one to four months 
without ever appearing in liaylight. During this pentd of coiifme- 
ment she had to undergo a luimljer of obstn^ntices supposed to affect 
her future life* fi. was at this lime too that the maiden was 
taught all the ntccssaiy duties of a true wife, as well as her domestic 
obligations. 

Saetbtin, the ideal maid, was anic^ng the first, who were called 
the Children of the Land”, and w'as hn>ught out iKdore the public 
eight times* But the maid fir^ became famous in the Tlingit w^orld 
through observing to the fuJI extent the customs imposed ujxjn a 
girl at puberty. The young lady carried her [Kirt xo an extreme 
when she, upon Icaniing of lier wedding mofjri, liad her wdiole body 
kept ctivered with the soft skins of the underground squtnvU pasted 
on with puic-pitch. TJiis was dune to bleach the skin of the body. 

WII.4T T<^3k Pl.4ce is the Southerk End 

VVhen the timusefort party carrying ‘rahshaw, the prospective 
bridegroom, approadtcil the entrance to I’ongaas, they w-ere met by 
a darkened smoke of burning grease which filled the W'htile Imy like 
fog. Tlicy must Imvc been tnforme^l of the iJf>sition of the travelers 
fnan the uf.irth, wdiereupou the whole to\m started to pour oil on 
the lire. This was a sign of pri^i>erity, and dime tf> impress upon 
the mind of the northern people tliai they w-ere visiting the land 
of plenty, 

The party arrived lx>fore the town. In the middle of the great 
war canoe, on a raiscil plutfiHTii, was seated Talishaw, the prince 
from the north land, udom(?d in rich im; on his heail hi- wore tlie 
Ganook Hat linage 147} which reprosi^^nU the andeni being in 



Tlie {Janook hjA In tim nT Lhe auli^ TlhK^t aiL .if 

orvinit Ju^l bttikrliy 
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Tlingit mythology* "'Who is there in the whole Tlingit !an<;l to 
Inyast of a p^s^essictii greater id diaracter ttian the GanrK^k Hat?^* 
The eaiioe i>Eicked up<;>n the santly Ijetidi of Ti^nga^ landing. Tlie 
tajople joyfully bade them ^velccane; and ui onoe inti ted them to 
the house of Negiiol, The chief's men then let! the \Hsitors into 
the hixise, and there they were ideated on cedar mats and Uie suftesl 
fur. While they were being fed the townspcctple came in to see the 
strangers the north land. 

The arrival of the Tahshaw party at Tongass wa^; not a sut’ 
prise* bir it had l>eeti exfxfled; thert-fcirc the [xuple w'ere well 
prcpan.‘d to receive the young noble man. ‘The visitors were 
detaintil in for four days, a^lcbrating the fe^itivals put forth 
by the chiefs of the iliffi'n'Dt. gn:>ups. In iJieir turn Lite visitors also 
enttrlaincii the tuwnsijevj|)lt% 

The morning of the fourth day was the time set fur tiu.* wedding. 
In the presentre of n great crowd of pe'>i>le the elfler of the Tahshaw 
party lotd the House (Jif Pvt^guoi Uic purp^Tl <)f their miiisiunj toltl 
it the wish of the Ihitise of Tahslmw, And the sjieakcr concluded 
in this wise; _ So Tahslmv, xauir descendant. lias now come 
your flaughier, ’With an offer and po'fFer of marriage, made hy one 
\vhfjse bliKHl is not taintc*:!. and who is true/' 

Ncgrwjt did not answer at unce^ but sat in silence for long. 
He lt»okcd at Tohsliaw and tliought. prolmbly* what a hantlsome 
young man, and luuv pnnif! he lA^ld be in call him son. And then 
he thought ulst* of hiS hwdy tlaughler. how well he Jf?vei] her. Tlien 
he made answer very gravely: '‘Yes. it shall be as you wish, if the 
maiden w-ishRL" 

'I'hf Wv.nuiNV: 

After l.K?th parties had Ixeri satisfierl. one of the most nmgije 
marriage eerrmonies was ^a^rfomivd: At a sign ‘if the chief, a pre¬ 
centor startcfl a song and the great crowd joined in the cliorus, and 
sang in a suldiaHl tone. At lier cue, from Ixdiind a I>eautifulJy 
carved screen, appeared Saetl-Tinf on her moe was u'cll siamix'd a 
facial design represenirng "Star-felK tom to by Lht Raven'’. 

With the tiJiish of the song she disappeared, but only to appear 
again to tlie accompanimenl of another song, and wearing anothuT 
desigin In this niatmor ihc bride appeared eighl tinta« in succtsssiun. 
with eight liifFerem desigm* each ;tL‘com|mnici3 by its own song. The 
second was a design called ^Vo^:3sll-yik:-killj. inpresentatiun unkntiwnl; 
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then folk>we<l the ’’Teai^ of Urtr Puffin": the ‘Jaw of Killenvhale"; 
Lho '’Ear^ of the Wolf", anti die remaining three haw t>een foTgv>tten. 

The Kaguanton clan» to wh(]m they were presenU^il by tlie 
famouii Imde, put the facial designs to a good puqxjse in kter years. 
The "Ears of the was often mentioiu'd in connection with 

the hertjie feats of Ni-ech^kuwa, the fearless Kaguantoii warrior. 

After the cmidurion of the iirsi part, Lhert^ a brief inter¬ 
mission» while the liride made s^iane changes. Presently the bride 
passt^d i;mt. attended by well ^^lecte«] young female daces, eight in 
niimlxrr* and the maitkm seemed tnujTfi lovely as slie stoi^l tliere. 
'^rhere never was a more €t>mplett- l.Kiaut}'' than this maid kd Tojijgass, 
Her eyes were Imig^ sc^rt of brownish black and languishing'^ her hair^ 
also of the same hue as that of her eyes, liung flown b* Ikt hci'Is. 
To Uus must lie added the item of a skin, pure and like a finely 
lanncd skin of the doe. They say she was rather small in st;Uure» 
liut a well clevelopt'il ImmIv offset Ihe diilffisli appearance. 

Tabsliaw himself found that the miitdeu of his choice was tio 
tkbtOT to the promisi- of her girllujod. She had amply fulfilled her 
obligations. A more sparkling hnai^e l.ieaiiiy he had never Ijchtild. 
‘I o all then- was no sign of am>gunoo, but there was abont her the 
air of humility, as one trained ti' render servk:^ only in sikmcc, 
Shy and apiieuring Tietthti' willing nor reluctant, her head slightly 
heni forwaril and lier eves fixeti on her liukesl hands, Kaetbtiri W'ent 
to her huskanrb Siiflly taking the seat beside tiini, while the whole 
of Tnn^^ hxiked on with mixed admiration and pride. PrestmUy 
Xegoot. the Ic^rtl of the town, ?^pakc, very briclly. his partr 

’■Now. my daughter, it is your cmrv heart which turned io ihis 
man who h nmv ymif husbiiiid- He i? your indce<l. therefore 
you should never lx- the cause of shame; always Ix* a g^xhl wife 
to him. Henceforth, you will k^Ilow him until death. Ami may 
the g<xKl godde-ss «if Ikstiny gitide you in the hx^lstefjs <d those 
women wbrisc ticings have tieen a delight in ihcir world. 

When the huher concluded, the maid seemed b> re^Lax, ami her 
face changed color, as if sui^pre^isine: a delight- Agam there was a 
brief silence, and Negnot li:fvrered his head as if T.o indicate the con¬ 
clusion of his part. In like manner tlie bridegDX^m sat there m 
silence, but apt>Rared rather emlxinasscd when the elder of his owp 

party spake hix part, in ihin wtsa?: 

^*Anfi rtju, Taln^havv, vou take this maid for y^put wife a Lfe^ 
Henceforth, together ymi will pn-cec-d on i.ho irail of life. 


nuue. 
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It is the man^s part to bo the ^kle, ariil it is liis choison course that 
the woman friHows himn tf he dtooses the right way to success 
there she alsi'> succeeds, but if he dedates, thi jugh ihv may be aware 
of the wiring lu^l^ yet she follows himi, hecause of her laliJi and 
devotion. Shame* when it conies to him. h the man's fwii seeking* 
and disgrace ktiowii where it is due. 

’‘Nov■^ Tahsbaw, you have tiiken the lead, and fr* follow is one 
whom yon ejpteem the most, your ^teer indeed. Tlieieforo, there 
can lx? no leadership so sacred, no respcnisibility so noble* ^ ou 
art't' < Ije a true and ilevoted husl^nd* For her sake whll you stand 
firm, and drive oft any e^ii which might threaten to harm, and have 
your heart like an invisible guard always hovering arouml yoiir wife. 
If you succeed in this sacird duiy lo old age- none but happiness 
shall he your meerj. But once you fail, ymir owm sluidow shall taunt 
you to your last days," 

In their hearts, silently, the youth and the maiden repealed the 
woixls of i>etrol]iaJ: taking eacli other for husband ami wife in ihe 
presence of their elders. Little fiid they know' that they w^ens then 
laying a foundation for that which was Lo be the way of the lx!J?t 
of the Tliugit luition, and the laudable custtmi of our land. 

After the solemn part was over, there w'ctt! lirief speeches* 
cxpn:ssioT)s of good wiidie^ for ihc new couple, and all these iiid* 
dentally changed into a revel, and the people were all happy. As 
they ]>asstrd out from the house they gathered and crowded aliout 
the town, qucstioiiuig, answering and laughing- That night, from 
the sky" the great mwTi looked down at tlicm and filled the town 
with splendor- Even tln^ brave w'arriors who had departed 

to the land of the Kiya-kawu (Aurora Borualijsl appeanxi in the 
heaven to celebrate Llir o<:c:isit.‘n. 

Negoot made a great feast iti honor of his daughter's W'edding, 
itnd tvciU nruisaengerti through the town, Announcing at each thx^rway 
the invLiation: "To the Boar House, you and the tnmaics of yemr 
house an* called to parlAke of the maidt rv-luiich/' Everything was 
now' ready, and into the Bear House filed the Tcquedi guests, each 
carrying his t»vn IkiwI, moat ti which Ixire a carving an object 
representing the owner's totem* When they were all st'ated, there 
was A brief speech, announcing the nature the feast. And then 
Niigooi, rhe spt^akcr, called lo his nephew (sisters wht> was his 
heir, to sen'v the guests, and a parly of young men and wr/mcn came 
fomard to v^ul on the petplc. 
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There w-ere chuvct fresli fish and the flesii i>f the iktT in plenty, 
alsci berries of difTereni kinds* swwfi niid healthy. It was a good 
feast, and e\T.^ ato heartily, exet-pt* tJ^hafjs, Tahshaw and 
Saotl'tin—their appetite for iOt>i scenird lo have been ovcnvhelmed 
by populirnty* and tlic ycAitliful cou|>]e sat tlien* harrai^sed and 
apijeare^l as if hdd at bay by a njvtJ. whieh seemed to be let loose* 
all at once, after a suppression. 


The Dano-: of Fi!iK>.nsiTiK 

'i’he feast was alfiit finis^ied; the mor^- iniport^tii gu^ta were 
then settling back ct>TTifortabiy, smoking their pitws* \vhen a song 
w’as heard withovit. It was a Haida love song, chanted m perfect 
miisoQ by many voices to the heal ‘ 'f a drum, IVetjenlly the door 
was thiv>wn open, and the druntmar appeared at. tbe entraiiee danc’- 
iiig, his tjTjtly moving in time with the Ideating (tf hi?! flninr He was 
followed by a long line of dancers. \vf>men and men, who were all 
ilressed m various stvdes <if o^siimips Uieir faceii painteil with red 
DClin? and t>owilerefl chitrcoal* the lop^ of thekheatis sprinkled with 
cut dow'H of llie eagle, making the jolly dancers h»k as if they had 
come thr^rtigh a snow-storm. Tliey all Icw^ked well indeed* and each 
one apjx*ji.R‘d as if there had nev^cr been a happier dancing than the 
one he w'iis 5)erfr>rm.iiigi is a pr^ per spirit when one is to enjoy 

w'hat one is doing, 

Abxvt half-way vi the Htie of (hnicei^ tin; prindpal dancer 
appearciL He moved inio the hall bnckwaril as if tr> show' hrijt 
the design r-f the rjU- he wwb jerking his head slightly to one side, 
as if testing the lime of the song* When he l^acki't! within acrrjss 
the breadth of the upt>t:r terrace of the spawh still moving 
gracefully to the time, he gradually made a turn* and Kuh-teecii* 
the greatest solo dancer among the Tongass people, faced his 
audience. 

Kuh^tcech wore a robe of buckskin, with the owner's totem welt 
designc^l u[>on iti it was truinimed with iStrii-is fur of the sc^-'Ott'cr, 
from his waist hung a covering st^methillg like a shan apreu* with 
fringe tippc^l with beaks of the pufhu, winch rattled to prexlitci a 
sound like the burning <if fresh spnice l>oiig)i. In eacli litintl lu> lithi 
a short stick with tassels of more of the beaks, ranling at ^:^ch *, nd. 
On his head the dancer wr-re a headtlre^ of die Taw-yni ibiRihead 
Intlians)* This was lieautifuJ* it was said, 'fhe abalone shell oma- 
meniation on it shone like si«irks of the night lire: from iL-i top end 
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Stood the welharrtingod long whisk<?rs of the waInL<; ^hich swayed 
like full growu cattails in a wind-storm: fo^rn the back hung n long 
trail skins of the ermine, which also continxmlly sw-mig ab<tut In 
the air. 

The ikilful dancer timcil liis movemeaLs well enough lit make 
his turn in time lo lake up the pronouncing of tlie words to the 
final verses, and the chorus kept up to his lead. Tlie was 
cleverly composed, expressing iiicir rc-joicing over the crcaiion of 
peaceful love het’ween die two great clauE'< the bride’s and the bridt^- 
grr^am’s. It w'as a beautiful song. 

When ad the dancers uune w'ithm* the hk^ond or the real ilanoc 
song, which w’as faster, fodow^cd Immciiiately the cm ranee song. 
With this the dancer ducked like a slightly wmunded lialilmt, then 
out of the envky of die hcaildress emiitcd a great pud* of well-cm 
dowif of ihe eagle. As the dance was lu^ateil up* like the first light 
snow <jf Lite £ 4 ^a^jn, diis symbol of jx^aev 1x.gaji to sellU* softly ujxm 
the assemblage, its softness seemed In sogthe alt prevailing harrJ 
feelings. And the were mudt [dea-sttl and praised the great 

dancer. 

The Hcjug and Uic dance were cjided, ami tilt* tlanccrs Rt^xxl 
panting like hunters recovering from ibe ei3fccts of a long chase. 
Ill a labored manner Kuh-teech utUwl a friiV wunk, Vuldrcssing the 
bridegroom's party in this wiser 

*'Nol to finr])risc ycai, oil children of rianah-tacdi^ do I jx-rform 
that which might agitate your peace of mind, but rather to expn^, 
in this lame fasliion, the liappy feelings of the children of Teque^ti. 
At this moment, like the warmth i>f the aim, do Uiey feel y<>nr hoTior- 
alfie Tjresen™, and all ti^ethcr they rcji^ce in tins/' 

With sincere smile the elder of the bridegrocim's part)' answcreii: 
ho (an expres,sion iJ gratefulnessh il is well, oh Chfldrcn i>f 
TequedL In truth, into nur hc^uTs come lioync your wonls, ainf wc 
fetd it like the down which now setUus our lieads. When we 
reium to those who aw;iit us upon our land, wc shall have in our 
tci bring out Ijcforv lhi‘m, not only that which is to 
the lasiG, hut more of that which will create comff?n in a i rue mai/s 
heart." 

Thus, <^iily a song and a few Wijrds uttertid l>y irue men aciwl 
like a gn.*at lanrLslIdc, sweejiing away all that which grew by years 
of struggle, ludtt^l. there was much irulh in the old saying: ** 1‘ul 
your fnh strcnglii in swinging yrntr club r>f ftru, you cannot exixct 
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yoitr opjioiK^iii always Ui fall wilhout tx T>^;tunit but put on hitn a 
handful of the softest down, even a htriirt like stone will soften. 


The Weddjnc: Joi knev 


There is alw^v^ an end h> every^ nice thing; sf] it was to the 
Tongass people when the day on which the IxjHUtifnl Kactl-tin w'as 
to take leave from, among them dawneLh t the sltom. hehhni the 
waiting canoe,, w^ere assembled friends, ycaing and old, saying their 
last few w(«-ds. The yomig girls threw their arms al>out Saethtin 
with an expressioii of farE^w’dl. and the girl s mother returned many' 
times after she had embraced her, to embrace her again. How 
much she loved her daughter, and how difticult it was to let. her go 
w^th strangers. 

There in the canoe wreri; nien» hearty and strong, each seated 
erect on his <;nd of the thw^art. ready and eager for a start. 


They seemed t*,* lx.' aitsious to put an immetliaie distanct l>etwcvn 
themselves and what was lo l>e left txdimd- In a section, one next 
to Oie tmildiole, whidi w'as all lined with rich fur, werv placed the 
bride and the bridegrriom. And at last, Saetl-tin, lIk! most beau- 
tiful liride, was aboard. Uie great canoe was shoved o/T shore, and 
at once the paddles began to sway together, pushing behind the 
watem of 1 ongass, as with a feeling of pushing everytlnng else to 
make wav for that which a^^'dted them. Tile people sUll stood on 
the shore! thinking, jx^rliaps. that out of thdr midst was then borne 
away one who had made them feel pr^xid only ^iih the wealth ot 

her lx‘ing. i 

On the porch of his house Negtx>t, sadly w-atehmg the 

caniv as it went out to sea. At last it was tost to view, and the 
c'hief wPBi. lack into the iiwise. ffliimnmng to lliinself and saintig: 
“I'htis it is OUT dauglilcTs leave ns. just when they have Seamed to 
love us; when wc are old and '«iii njxiti them, cmies a youth, 
lieckons to the fairest maiden, and she follows where he Iwds her, 
leaving Ijchind only lonelineitjs. 

lvO‘it in the sound >.f Uie pttddlcs was the last farewell of tile 
Tongass people. S.am the canoe was out on Uie homeward course, 
and tile two smls wvre set to die fair south vnnd, hlowing steady 
and strong ui the warmth of miilsutmner fun. The great canoe 
vTadtially picked up mure speed; plunging feward like a living 
mamnuJ. raising its lic.ad after plowing into, ihe tong rolls of the 
• jcean as if t(. show it.s pride of haiing the hotir.ir of being Lrusttsl 


153 
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with the impiTtant passenger?!. Immediately in the wake «f the 
Ivridal canoe came one which bore the do\s'n" of the bride^ well 
manned by slaves, under the command of a num wlio know well the 
arts of navigating. 



The H«f a< Sftvil-an imw \n iht ^tusrutn^ ti the aarv af ila avem 
uml inrpm4rrti» rh# ^mfniHnx paiumos o( the vld iiiw T{m«!i woitim 

All creatures seemed to apix;ar. each to oiler its ghare in making 
whole the success of celdimting man's happiest moment in life. 
From all clirections came rushing tht? dolphin and the porpoise, 
swiftly slipping into tlu- pn^^ioti. Overhead die sea gulls shrieked 
their delight in keeping up, A duck, {rora a deep dive, rose to the 
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surface only to Hatter aside in flight to make for the noknt 
ruslv. From the dear blue sky the great sun, Ijenigiiant* k^oktid 
do^sTi up<m the party in mid-ooeair To Saethtin and Tahsltaw 
love then like this stmslmie, and in their hearts nothing remained 
lo ca,st a shndoWr Thus, in sndi a l>enign atmosfphere the moat 
'wonderful journey sailed on to the land of the Kaguanton, 

,V WELCOifED StRjVNGI-R 

Wlien the bndal party arrived in Gn>asefGrt, a party made up 
of the handsomest men of the town met the canoe at the hiniling. 
Tile ycmiig men w'ent forward to carry the bride from the canoe, but 
to their disappointment they were ordered to stay clear and make 
way. To the siin>nae of the nortiiem TK’<jple, the imiden, of vvhom 
they had heard only as one w-ho could not forbear blushing ivhen she 
ol>!iCr^*ed by :i man's kwik that she liad l^ecn an object ot some atteii- 
tion* tinassisied, stepped off on to a box^ bateTcioted, and as was 
intruded, all tb<Ke iirescnt had a glimpse of the beanriftd legs. 
At that time the women were clothed down to tl^e very wrist and 
up to the very cliin. The hands and faev ww the only samples 
they gave of Uieir persoiL Hut since the arrival of Saetl-iin amtJt^g 
t-hemT, some nice dLsct>veries were made in their complexion, and 
miJilc of dressing, 

Irt the home of her iiusLiand, Saeil-lin found everything peaceful 
and her rect'ption very pleasant. The old persons w'hc had objected 
tii Tahshaw marrydng the strange maiden, lest she should be idle 
atid proiub found, however, that Saetbtin^s tlirgcn; were skilful, 
and did things for them ifganilc^^s ol her statitm, and tliat slie was 
Idntl and gcjille, even tc > >ne who was not in her class. As an evi¬ 
dence of her willingi'iVEis tv sacrilice for tlMJse whom she luved, vre 
liave only a part of JiaeU-tm's long hair (page 15*1), 

At one time when her lmsl«and was apptanUd director af a 
great convention, 11 a- laily could not thirik of [-tnything niore apprej- 
priate to offer her belcrt^ed husbarul tu liis honorable office than that 
W'luch she d(it'me<I her nvjst estecDi-t?d possession, her Ixiitutiiul long 
hair. bJaetl-tiii bad this cut off at her waisUitie. the tii^s were worked 
into Very fine braids, and these almost countless brmds were formed 
into a ^ng-Iike hcadtiress ti> Ik; worn by Fahaliaw on tlie great day 
of his first appt^arancx:. The Uxivi-hsitt MtTsEtM has been fortu¬ 
nate enough to obtain ajsri this specimen which must liave reejaired 
every (^utice of patience vf tlie old-rime Tiingit woman. 
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Ractl'tin an<] TaliJihaw* truly lovccl each other, and as they grew 
old it n'ladc no diflfcreiice tu either whether the other was old and 
ugly, their love remiiliKxl the same. 

TliuSt It was our ancestor Tahshaw who brought the loveliest 
of all the Tongass women, Sjietl-tin, io his h<*me, to Iks like the sun¬ 
shine fiw his people* He had brought not an idle maiden* for Saetl- 
tin proved to tx* rjne whose hands and heart were ever ready to 
serL'e her t>oloved husbauers people* To licr old age she continued 
her pace on errands of mercy. And after ihfysm who bad precedwl 
her to the land of souls had rtela[nie<! her, her name and the memory 
of her Lteautiful character remained f<ir an inspiration, even on to 
our time. 


TURQL OISE MOSAICS FROM NORTHERN 

MEXICO 

Bv J. AiJJEK ilASOX 

G E^]S anti sonii-preciouEi; stones of rich ojloiir^ 'Jr delicate 

iuceticy have foRwcr attracted the oestbetic sense of man; 
ilieir use is one of the huTuan ti^ which tjind the st{)ck'broker 
xvith the stock-tender, the Parisiani with Lhe Persian, Queen Miilhel* 
miqn with Queeji Shub-ad, Rarely does a land contain precious nr 
lieautiful stones which are not utih^eil hy the natives for their 
adi-Ulunent, 

The prehistoric inhalnlants of America utilized to the full Lhe 
vvealLli *.')f precious stemes which iKJurttiful nature set lief ore them. 
In addition to the metals such as gold, silvtT, platinum and copper, 
—pearls, omeralcisT opals, jadcite and nephrite, turciunisc, lapis 
lazuli, amethyst. ag?ite, (itiartzite and quartz crysUth beryl oamelian, 
chalcedonVi jiaspt*r, pvnic. chloroniclanltc, amazon stone, cathmtt, 
obsidian, amber, shell, slate, and practically all other gems and 
stones which occur in Amenta, with the exceptitm of the diamontl, 
were tmiployeil arttl wom by tlie ancient^ and even b\' soiuo of the 

n^odem, aboriipnal peoples of America. 

So ancient is the of gems that a gre-al ^^dy ot tt:il]di>rc' lias 
grown up ar^nind Lhimi. I'rebably no other dass of objects is sr- 
bound up with superstition and magic. In former days almost 
every getu was considered lo have an intimate relationship Vuith 
some part of the Ix’idy and lo fuf a siJccLfio iigainst ailments of j:his 
part, if either wtwn a.s a diarm or ejitcn in pulverizer) form. Thus 
jade was considered a remedy aguinst maladic.s of the kidneys, sap- 
pliire agaiust apDj^lexy, mcwJtLstoiie agamst epilepsy, kKlest<’>itc 
agamst headaches and convulsions, :tmlKT against a muliitude of 
complaints, heliulrtjpe against anake-bite and hemorrhages. Even 
more poteiii was the magical piiJ’U’eT of gtfms Ft good or evil, to 
bring gfnxl or IkuI luck, foJtimc, position, f>r love, to prevent insanity 
and in many wai^ to indta^ice the life <if Lhv -avulT. So deeply 
rooted was this ludief tliat its mducncc n:mavns even tedny among 

iWnmny F. ' The 
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ourselves. Few of us would f^ve an opal as a jfifl; even if we 
doubted its maleficent influence w»juld nf>t risk Uit p«')ssible 
superstition c\f the R'dpient. 

Among the most admired and treasunxJ in America, 

ej?pecially by the highly cultured peoples ‘if the ^*alley of Mexico, 
the home rjf tlie Toltecs and the Aztecs, were jade and turquoise. 
Jade in particular was revere*! and priz<^.l even alKive gold. The 
use of jade in Mexico has been considered in an earlier Tiumlxir of 
The Museum Journal.* It is prfibable iliai the belief in tlie thera¬ 
peutic effect of jade upon llie kidneys and consequently the word 
jadr itself, frcim Spanish ijada, were originally brought fivjra Mexico. 
Jade was apparently unknown to the avenige Spaniard of the slx- 
tcejith centun'. (dne of the extraordinary facts in connection wnth 
Mexican jade is that, although it is of a chemical compcisiiion differ¬ 
ent an<l distinguishable from oriental jade, ami although we know 
the loadities from which jade was demanded as tribute by the 
.Artels, yet no occurrence of native jade in situ has ever l)ecn veri¬ 
fied in Mexico. A short while ago a newspaper repc»rt was received 
of Uie discover)” <»f a jade lK>ulder. but this has not yet l>ecn sub¬ 
stantiated. The rareness of jatir tibviously increased its value and 
this value probably intensified the search for it to such a point that 
the veins and lioulders are now probably pnictically exhausted. 

'fhe stor>” of turriiioise in Mexico is similar to tliat of jade. 
Tlic former st«»iie was, however, already known t(» the Conqulsta- 
dores who ideiitifiml it in Mexico with no difficulty. The name, as 
may be guessed, comes from ** Turkey*’ through tlie Fitmcli, for 
liefijre the days of Columhu.s the finest stones came from I^ersia by 
way of I’urkey. It was considered a lucky stone and l»elievcti t<.> 
cliange colour with the condition of the owner’s health or in sym¬ 
pathy with his affectioas, ”Il ha.s the virtue of s<K)thing the sense 
rif rision and the mind, and of guarding against all external dangers 
and accidents; it l»rings liappiness and pn)S])erity U) the wearer. 
SmsiH-mrlfd in a gla.ss it sounds the hour. When w<7m by ilie 
imm-nU-sl, it kjses.all its power ami colour.” Thius wrote thecredu- 
hms philosopher .Mylius in In 18. The last sentence, of course, 
affonie/l the loc»p]iole which inxwented a critical test of tlie earlier 
statements, ver)” much like the exc|iiisite inagic garments of the 
Emix-ror in llie fairy tale, the cloth of which could imi be seen by 
anyone imworthy of his (jfficc. 

' "Nutivr Americjiii XVIII. 1, IVi?, i.}*, *6 
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MalterK.)f-fuct mincmlogists state tliat tunju/ji^? Is a hy^lroiLS 
aluminium phosphate anti support tlieir claims with a terrifying 
chemical formula, or rather with two riv"!! formulas for tlie place. 
Our interest lying entirely on the a?slhcuc side, wc shall not attempt 
to arliitrate the question, but shall content with admiring tlic 
l>eautiful sky' l.»Iue colour wliicli tends in many examples towards 
green. It frequently (x:curs in thin plates like mica, a fomiatiou 

ideal for its employment in mosaics. 

Turc|uoisc w’as greatly’’ prizi’d in Mexico, although not y* highly 
as jade; it was the stone of second value. The distinction made 
bv the Axtecs between jade and lurrjuoise is not quite clear and it 
has l>een thc/ught by some that tlie Aztec word chuithifiuitl may 
have l>een applic<l to any stone of blue or green o>lour which was 
wnrked for ornamental purposes. It wtaiIJ thus include jade, tur¬ 
quoise, quartzite, cliloromelanitc and other similar stones. It seems 
almost certain that in northern Mexicy^ the term chakhihuiU was 
af>pliixl to turquoise, but it is now' gexieinlly lx>lte\'cd that in south- 
eni Mexico the word refemyi to jade, while turquoise was desig¬ 
nated by another term xiaiil. . 

The source of the turquoise used by die ^Xztecs and their pre¬ 
decessors. the Toltccs. has, like the siiurcc of jade, created much 
discussion among students of Mc.xican archicology. As in t c case 
of jatle. its rarity contributed towards its value aiid vice v'crsa, an 
the unccrtahiiv of its identificalion with its spc'cilic .\ztec term con 
<luces to cyjnfii.se the problem. Only in recent years lias any nune 
of lurquoise been discovered ui Mexico, and no evii ( iice o pre is 
toric mininR was reported at this place. case jai e. 

however, the •‘Tribute Roll of Moutezutna ' affonis some clue. 
This U a pa-C olumliiail Aztec t.fKik in which were pamted rci)re- 
sentations of the .luantity and quality erf tribute c^I.^ted by the 
Aztecs from onqiiennl c'assal trilics and towns. ^ 

no into system of wrilint;. hieroKlyphic or nlplmbctic. however, and 
the s>-mbi)ls used for varioins ..biecis are open to mLsuiterpretaU<m. 
In three places in Uiis Roll objects which are aiterpivtrf as tur¬ 
quoise* arc framd.* A npresentation of a Imvl hlled wtli angular 

, •Th..in,u™. Trtb.... R..0... -HU..-;-^ 

(*.r , Ir» (<.,;*■- wlMi.lt .mn Oie th. fituT,* 1.“*, Uiuatnitrf Iwtnc caoicxj ht»m 

Severn! i>f ic iiDvr boon puW»-bf<t. flip ^ iaw hS^Ih *45 

tb,t Ml Ant/HlU. l.rft.nMl in ■■M.,MnmMnln, .!rt .r«wi^n„ .nl.lMM.. J* 7, ' ] 

,h.. ot aiin.... ...n -n.- mi-., r.u -a wi. -xvii. p.o n. Tnu.-. 

iniiM !,( Ou- Ami-ni^n SutiHv. TlnJiuWiilaa, - 

!Sy 
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obiects as showTi m fi^^urc \ is intcrjjnitt'd as a small vessel of lur^ 
<luoiscs, and the six acccampanyrng glyphs as the six towns from 
which this tribute w'as demanilcd. Anothtjr syTnlKiI* shown hi die 
upper part of figure 2, is interiJrtrted as meaning ten masJes of tur¬ 
quoise* This and another tribute represented by the lower part of 
the same figure, which is interpreted as repnt^iJenling a jjag of tur¬ 
quoises, were cxac-te<f of the six towns whose glyplis are shown on 



L GJypli n^iiTSitTHinK a ^i'ml of Tiiri^Nsos. from 
tla‘ Tribute Kjc43 <-iJ Mcwitecmna. 

2. CTypha {itlurptckrl e» Icti 

iini] u bu^ ol lurcjtitiijeA. 

$, A»l«gly|>b« ifdUKttQtfriG: [ur^uuiao JiMsaie tUiiW, 

Uie same ixigc* tif severi other ttiwm was required the trilmte shown 
in figure »> which obviously represents two plaques mosaic, pn.^- 
sumably of turquoise. No one lias ever attempted the task which 
Mrs. Nuttah did so w'ell in the case of jade, that, of idjen,iif\'ing and 
locating these towns, some of them long since dusurteisli others prob¬ 
ably still t'^sting under new narnes of ChrisLian origin. Trom the 
meaning of tlieir names it is certain only that they were in the warm 
parts of Mexico, 
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From the histtirie;^ of Mexico sve Iiavc otic definite allusion to 
turquoise. In 1497 when the witr chief Ahuitzotl wits engaged 
III cxmci’iiering the district around Telluaiitepec, after the Unal hatUe 
in which t he defenders lost their independence, the few sundvori?. c^m- 
sistiiig mainly of wtmien. old men* * and Inn's, sued for peace. " Valiant 
lords of Mexico, ceasti: your fuiy' ► . . let us speak! the dioiTiider^ 
Tepf)rt:s that the ettlers cricsl^ "We will pay you tribute of all that 
is produced and vtelded '<11 these coasts^ which will be ckitli'hihuitl 
rjadc) of all kinds and shades, othi^n* small pR'ciotis stones named 
M^xihnill for iiilaving in precious objects, and much gold . * . - 
The Tefeicnoe to inUiving can liartlly^ be applicable to anything but 
turquoise, csiJecialtT as we have other translations of xihiiiU as tur- 
qi{oise. Tet^xHiuiU nicatis " ill vine turquoise , apparently, and may 
refer t<'j A %'ariant form of the stone. It wntild seem, therefore^ tliat 
turquoise was found in the rlistrict of Tehuantepec, but no raiues 

are known txulay in that region. 

The one place in whicli turt]iii>ise is known ti« occur bi large 
quantities and. t'> Itav’e l*cen mined in ancient flays is at the Famous 
mine at Ccrrillf^ near Fe, Mexico. Tlic old workings 

ao' in a hill known as iMoujit C'halchiiinitb Hem the Navaho, the 
Zuni, the Hopb and the other Pueblo Fnduuis ptrjcuro tlic turquoise 
f'iir their ornaments artd just as their h.^rtfathers ilid for 

centuries. The standard diwn* is that all the turquoise iisf^l in 
southern Mexico was bpiughi from this place either hy^ trading 
from tril>c to trilif? '^r liv long exfH'ditions, It is quite possihih. that 
future years wdll discic^^'- in Mexico itself the sounie of the timiuoise 
of Aztec days, but for the presfjut there is slight e\'ideiice of that 
and slight reason for discTtwliting the existence of a trade mute fwim 
N-cw Mexico to Mexico City: there are other indnbnable examples 

of alioriginal trade he distances as great. 

Suhaguu speaks wry dearly upon tliis iK>irU, saying,- ^ The 
Tottucs had disto^vred the mine of precious stouw in Mt'-MM. calleil 
xiuill, whicJi are turquoises, which mine. acc«->iditig to Hic ancients, 
was in a iiill called Xiulilzraie, dose to the tinni "f 1 cpoUotlan. 
He savs fiirthor,’ " Die turriuoise occur; in mim-s There are some 
mines' whence more rjr less line stones are ohtam«l. Some are 

> H.nuiI><K' .\IC1in>.h> "tWoita nniicilM." c»ii. t.X.NVI.,.p. MVSte. .Merfon. 

ISAS- 

* Fr. Hc-ruuUifu^ dc Saltii#;iiiu "Hiaton* renerwJ df In* '1= Nuri;^ Ub. X. (iap 

XXLX. i. 

* £it.. tiK -XI, cap. Vi 11, r ftfHi 5, 
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l-»right, ck* *ar* and traniipaivntr wliile olhens aK> n(>t- . . * T'lvmw/Vi 
is called tUKjuoise tii tJie grids. No one has a ri^Jit tu j^issess ijr nse 
it, blit always it must \n: offenfd nr devnti^d to a deity. It is a finf 
stone svitln.>ut cuiy blemish and quite l^rilliani. ft is rare and t\>mes 
from a distance. There are some that an; round and resemiile a 
hazelnut cut in two, Idiese are called xiuhtomtyhi. . . 'I here is 
another strjnt. used merlidnally. calle*! xiuhhimoltrfl, which b j^reen 
and while like diauhinilL Its moistemd scrapings an^ good for 
feebleness and nausea. It is bmught fnim Guatemala and Soco- 
nusco (State of Chiatmsh They make l>eads strung in necklacea 
for hanging an^und the neck, * . * There art* other stmies^ caller] 
xixiih thefc an* h Av-gnuk- turquoises, iiawed and spotted, and are 
not hard, of them art square* anti «>theis w of various 

shape's* and they work witJi them the niosaic. maJdng crosses, images, 
and other pieces/* 

Tlie ancient mine near TepotxotUn. presumed to lu* in the 
Stale of Hidalgo, has never l»een rlise^.ivercd, and, despite Sahagun's 
definite statement, its e?u.stence is doubted by those wlio liclieve that 
all turc]uf>ises wore brought from Mc^iico. 'Ilie xuiJftmuoUrt! 

may have Ijeen a kind of tiuquoi^, but more tliaii likely it was -me 
of the other gretinsh stones. Its medicinal use indicates that the 
ancient Mexicans had l>eliefs similar to l!]<’>Fie of EurtvjX'ans in regard 
lo the thcTai-icutic value of precious stones. 

That tiuTC was an intimate relatiotisliip I>etwefm the ^ alley of 
Mexico and the state of New Mexico in regard to ihc use of turquoise 
is prove^l by scAiTal means. Tiiat the Zufii aiul other peoples in 
rhe neighlx^urhotd of Santa Fe possessed quaniitios of turciuoises 
was well known in the Mexican state of Soiaina at the time of the 
<ronqucsi. and many natives of this region travek-d north and 
exchange^] hilrtinr and gtxids for these stones. The first 

iraveler i.lirough this region, Alvar Nuilcij (/alie;ia dc Vaca who. in 
the eight yo^Ts lie tween 152 S and made one of the mijst extraor- 
dIna ry joumcvs luiowii to the history f>f exphrmtion. waiulcring from 
bnuisiaiia to Mexico City, found the knowledge* of turquoises generjil 
in S^JDora and w^as presented by the natives witli “many good tur¬ 
quoises, which they get from the nrirth/'® Pray Marc<vs dc Nhia 
wb. 0 , stirrf!ii by the glowing accounts of Nunez—for thar ie his projxrr 

■ at. till. XJ. np. VII, A. 

* ‘'Tlit( Jui^nii^ ci Alv*.'' N»jj5iit CalitcU'ijc: Vitcu. K’j" Faitoy BandL-ficr. 

NfTi' YurJj. JITit 1?^. tSr, lT7. 
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sumiimt', though he will always be known to history* as Ciilxtza de 
Vaca. just as Vasa) Ntmez will always \ic known as Ball>oa—jour¬ 
neyed in I5%^9 lo the fahletl wreulthy sev’en cities of Ciliola, really 
the* seven insignilicanl Zuni pueblos, also heard of the wealth of 
turfjuoises when he was still in Si)n<n*a, a month s journey from 
Cil*ola, Tliere he met Indians who liad traveled t«.> Cil»ola for tur¬ 
quoises. '*1 enquiretj of them”, wrote the go*xl father, wlurrefcire 
thev travelled so farre from their Iwuses? They said that they 
went for Turqueses, and Hides of kiue (Hson), and otluT things; 
and that of all these there wns great abundance in this Countrey. 
Likcw*ise I enquireti how*, and by wdial meanes they' c*bteinctl Ihis^ 
things? Tliey tolde me, l»y their sendee, and by the sweat of their 
hrowes/*' Idle fabulous stories of the ciiuintity of turquoise and 
of gold lo l>c fimnd in Cibola need not detain us here: we may he 
aTtain tliat considerable amounts of turciuoise were brought fn>m 
the ireion of Santa Fe to northern Mexico, and probably a brisk 
Them wa. carric.l on ..th the Valley of Mcxicx.. to Te-oti- 
huiiain. the sacred city of the Toltccs. and lo Tenochtitlan. the 

centre of the Aztec empire. , , • 

The Indians of the American Southwest still do much work ui 
turquois*-, and ihf stone plays a large part in their religions cere¬ 
monialism and mythology, in.licating that itsrAU: has been important 
among them for Etudes. The turquoises in Navaho stlveru-ork, m 
rings ami bracelets, ate well known to tourists through the South¬ 
west. Turquoise lieads in necklaces and earrings arc m quite 
common use thoAighoul the Southwest, especially by the Pueblo 

pc«)i)les. ... • V * 

Tn addition lo these methods of utiliitmg lurtpioise. it is some¬ 
time imiploved in tlte form of mosaics, .and this is llie real tic which 
closely bimls the American Southwest with southern Mexico of the 
time of the Comiuest. Small and rather tH«r oniameiits of lur- 
tiumse mosaics arc made Uday. or were ma<le m modem timc^. by 
certain of the Pueblo i>coples. Thus Hodge" sa>-s that E.ar- 
pendants practically identical in characU-r Iwith the ancient tur- 
mioise-mcwaie ear-omamenls] ore st>metimcs worn by .iuili women on 
gala ix-casions at the present lime, although Uiey have la-xm .super- 
*>ded ku-gely by .silver earrings, often studdeil with luniuotse . . . 

* r. W. Hudisr. "TuniwoMe Work o! Hawikuh, ,Ncw Mcxht,, Mtixaitn of Un 

Am*TK»ii Imliim, U*'yr Fmindufiwi, New York. IVll.prv. 2tt. 2T. 
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ct*mt*nt<Ki to bases uf wood with pii^on ^um ... the workmanship 
is decide<Ily inferior to that of the ancient Zuiii of Hawikuli, the 
settings being placed wnthout regard to regularity and without 
attemjjt to grind them to shape, while to meet the paudty of tur* 
quois, small trade bearls of blue glass an; used in each of the three 
spt^cimen.s mentiimed.” 

Ear-pendants of ttirquoise mosaic, apparently identical with 
those from Ziifii Just mentumed. are also still worn by Hopi women, 
or were in recent years. These are. like the Zuhi sjx;cimens men- 
tioneil by H^xlge. simple, plain and rectangular, the pieces of tur¬ 
quoise irregularly placed with relatively wide irregular inlersliocs. 
J. W. Fewkes,’ speaking of turquoise ear-pendants which he found at 
Chaves Pass. Arizona, says. “Hopi women at ihe present day wx*ar 
car-pendants made <>[ square wooden plates utjon which are ci*mcnte<l 
rude mosaics of turquoise. The modem work of this kind is Cimi- 
paratively coarse, and evidently is made of old turcjuoises. some of 
which are |x;rforatcd and were formerly used as beads, llic tur¬ 
quoise* stones employed are not accurately filled, and the black 
gum in which they arc eml>eddefl shows Ix’tweeu the stones. The 
ancient W'ork is mucli finer aiul m<m; t»eautiful than the moflcm.*' 
Further information on this point is given by Curtis,^ who writes: 
“In dances, and especially in Kachina ilances, unmarried girls wore 
earrings made by smearing pintm-gum on a thin piece of w<kx1 about 
an incli and a half square, and setting bits of turqivjis in the gum.*' 
Dr. Walter Hough* gives an illustratujn of one of these Hopi mosaic 
earrings and saj's of it: “1'urquolse mi>saic earrings, constructed by 
imbedding small plates of the stone in gum covering a rectangular 
vvrxKlen tablet and finishwl by grinding and polishing, appear to be 
still made by the Hopi in perptrtimtion of the ancient art.” 

Archrculogical w<srk in this region amply supports the evidence 
that the mosaic work of lotlay is but the ilcgenerate survivor of the 
almost forgotten art nf the ancients. Apparently turquoistr wus 
mucIi rarer in earlier days than at present, arul rm that account W'as 
more highly prize*! and can.*fnlly workerl. The sixcimens found by 
F. W. IIcKlge* at Hawnkuh, unc of the seven ancient “Cities of 

*J. W\ F^^rlu^<, "T-jiu .Sttminm* in Ruitw," 2.M .^nnlrol Kejwrt, liurrau ol 

Amrnaut HOinuIoKy, CXIO-IVOJ, W^jUiinitUin, I'KH, p. 

• CdwAni S Curtis, ’’nir North .\miTicmtt Itidian/' \\.l. XII. i». 24, 

‘Walter HmikIi. *‘Thr Huh TndUn Collection in Uir U. S. Nitimml Mtmyrm," no 

2235, Procmtinif^ <il the C S, National Washington, pp. 235-2*^. Cf. p. 272 

,0. 2T. 6t. 2. 

• P. W. Hoil^re. 0^. rii 
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Cibola", tJToipri&t.' objects in gntater variety and of greater merit 
Uian tbe mosaics 'jf Uxiav, and verify some of Lbs statements of 
Frat' Marcos concerning the extent i)f work bi tiircjufjisc at Znni 
(Cifrola). Other scattered finds of turquoise ornaments have been 
made throughout ttie Pueblo region, but the mt>st remarkabk of all 
was marie by G, H* Pcpi>er at Pueblo Bonllo in nortlnvesiern New 
Mexico, one of the largest and best pa'iser^^^i ancient mins Iji the 
Sr>uthwest, Here, in One ceremonial diamtK?r and in c^jojunction 

several buriak. probably of priests, were found mirre than fifty 
tliousand beads, pendants and other worked objects of turriuoise. 
ajid among them several mosaics.^ 

Jet was frequently ass{X:iate*J with the luniuoise tn these 
mosaics which were set in pi non giun on, in^ the surface of iM’jnCt 
jel, shell, hematite, and basketrt-. Tlic work is exquisite, in matiy 
cases the bits 'jf turquoise were cut to iiniftirrn triangular </r tvctati'- 
gular shaper ^ that they i>erfeeLly. and in pracucany 

every’ QBsxf the pieces were fitted ch^se tr^cther Sfi that no inter¬ 
stices are visible or at any rate obvious. 

Having considcrerl the nsiturc of turquoise mtirsaic w'ork in the 
Americfiii Soutlowest in present and in amaent days, let us tum 
once moTv to southern Mexico, 

The ancient artisans of .Mexico s were famcil for a numla^t '> 
crafts, hut for none more than ihe art of making mc^saics. Mtfsaic 
work in feathers especially inipressefl the bpmush conquerors ajid 
many sj:ectmc.ris of this art were sent by them to Si>am as pnxif 
of T.hc consummate craftsmanship tif the Mexican artisan. Globing 
descriptions of the U-auty of these objects and the manTl of their 
workmai^ship have come down to vts, but as for the objecLs Lhem- 
scKt-j, the few tlial have survived the ravages of moths, dusl^ ^d 
lime arc so l>e<lragglct;l as to fnt; of iiilvrost oillv to the Lechiileiaii, 
How'cvtT tlie art .if feather working, in a wry rude and rleg^nemte 
form. alLliuMgh of great inlc-rvst to the tourist, still sundves in 

h Icxico. 

The an of w^orkiug in turejuf as*! mixsaic also impressed the Con- 
q\usladi>re 5 whi> sent many such objects Ixick to Eurnix? w’here they 
creatci:! much comment on account their rich ct»k)unng, careful 
workmanshipf uiid csritic f irm. In this case we need not depend on 


KIccrec H. OranenrttU ftoTTi Putbio PonhiJ. Mexiw," 

K-xjitt m r*ticW.. liuqHo, Nf« Mcicico/" Piirninn AnwvtraaTj Xolutnn, 
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clcscnptions U:ir tmr imprtasion of the^e objects, for a niiTntxL'r of 
them still exist in the miisexuns t'rf liurfjpi* *. and a large ntmilier w^hich 
were recently found in Mexico are now in the Museum of the Aineri- 
can Ttidiaii* Heye Foundation. Saw Yi>rk Cityd One of the most 
perfect of all sticli mosaicE. a plaque, was dlsctiveri'd witbLi the last 
year al the ndn of Cliichen Itza in "^'ucaian 1)}' the extH-dition 
the C'arnegie Institution. It now rests in the* Xluset^ NaCional in 
Mexico City. ITui-hc are 1>y far tin.- tnijsi beautiful and striking 
i>bjects which remain from ihc time of Morueiitmm. Alj^nit forty- 
six pieces of major impedance arc now knottTt* altnut equally 
liivided be tween the museums <if Europe and North Ammea. 
FracticalJy all ttf them arc on a wrxulen Ijascaml the larger nuntber 
compriae shields, masks, heads, figures, and knife-luuidles. 

1lie native histfirians of the time of the Conquest relate that the 
Toltecs perfected the art of rtxakitig lur^pi'jise mosaics, and this tradl- 
Iron is no\s* verificfl by lla discovery of the mosaic plaque at Chicheri 
Itaa, a city capturt'd arid rebuilt hy the TuUccs. and [jre 3 uuuj}.'ly 
abandoned Ix^fore the Azttts had risen to pcAVur. Intleed. the inven* 
tion of most of the fine arts ascribed to the TolLecs, and, the 
time of the Conquest, Toltec artisans wvnr ctTnsidered the masters in 
pmctically every art exetipt that «>£ w'arfare. \Vc may thereF«^r ascribe 
turquoUe mnsaic work to the 'roltee horizon ami field of infiueiice. 

In die account of the piv^nts .sent by .Mcmlcxuuia to Cortes 
when the latter made his firsT. landing on the Mexican coasi, the 
first gift Hstfil was "a mask vsTt'iught in a mosaic of titrqiiinsc; this 
masli had wrought in the same stc.mes a doubled and twisicd SJinke. 
|.lU' foil! t>£ vviiich was tiie 1*eak of the ncise; then the tail was parte^l 
fn;im the heat!, and t.!ie hea<l with jmrt of the lx>dy came over one 
eye that it fonnerl an eyebrow, and die tail with a iwirt of tlie 
IxkJv went over the other eye. to form the other eyebimv. This 
mask was inserted tm a high and lag ertavn fnll of rich feathers, long 
and very tieaiitifiil. »d that on placing the crown i?n the head, the 
mask was plaml I'ver Hie it iiad fi^r a jewel a mc<lallion of 

gold, round and wide; it was tied iviih tune! strings of precious 
stouts, which, plactnl armind the neck, c^jvcrcil rhe shoulders and 
the whole breast."^ 

■ \\ fiftvlUr^ TiinjuiiJj Mulalt m \£\ sb .\jn,kul OhUtU lUl(('tii' ill** 

Meisfuih of tilt Amcrtcaii Intfum. Flt'>c PoyiuJaibn. vcL VI, Nr\« Vetrk. I M2. Tlitr U tlu! 
cuii]1FrrJ]i>ovirn Tirctri upwi thp to[4!; AnJ tt* n Uio nrwcut «' 4 i.cTi& HuIj.bEt^i f^jr tijiicli of Lho djii* 
Ihirsdn 

* Fi- amiitiljTii - il» Sfiliinjun. [:U. Mil, eft[T. *. 
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CJne of llic 0.>nteTi1poniry liisionansj iti speaking of sutttc of 
the rjnmments which Cortfci sent to Spain in t522, ^vriU^r "We 
also ailmire the JUtisUciilly ma/lc masks. The superstriicture is of 
wood, covered over witft stonaj, artistically and perfectly joiner! 
together that it is impt.^ble to detect rlicir lines of jrnitrtion with 
the fingemaih They seem to the naker! eye let Ije iine single stone, 
of the kind tisoil hi making their niirrors. The ears of the mask are 
of gold, and from one temple to another extend twf> green lines of 
emeralds j two I'jllier satTn^n colored lines start from the half-opened 
motiLh, in which hone teeth are vidhle; in each jaw two natural 
Ittrtli prr,trutie lietwevm the Ups. These mask^ are plactd upon the 
fates the grnts. whenever the sov^creign is ill, n^it to be removed 

until be either n-cowrs <ir diesT 

'File iapidarv'’s art, like that of the goldsmith, is traditiunally 
supposed to have taught to tlie Toltecs by ihcir god and 

culture-hero At the time of the Cfaniuest the Aictec 

and ToUcc w«^n* *kmvri were tirgaiiiKcd into guilds which had their 
protecting deities^ Lhcir ceremtmtal rites and <ibservanccs, and Lheir 
civil duties and privileges. L-stially, the father taught his trade to 
hii^ son, and the cnift Liius liecumc hercfhtary. 

The historian fnvm whejsc careful work we derive uif^t of our 
knowledge of tsTd Mexia». KahagujT. dev otes much space to rttoutii- 
irjg the practices of the bpitkirii\s auil gt^ into tar mom (Ituall 
than we have ^paoe to copy here. Tliey had four s|5ccinl pp^iective 
deities which they wvrrshiptwd iu the form of tdols. Saliagun 
ik'seriijus at considemUe length how these figiires were carvwl and 
omaiuenbcfl for the annual festival of llic lapidaries. Tliey said 
that these gt^ls luul invcntetl k [work m precious stfmcsl, and for 
this reason thev were honoTed US go(lSt and to them the elder anisans 
of this cmfl and dl Oie other lapidaries made a festival. By nighl 
ihey intoned their hvmins and rtct the captives who were to die, on 
watch in tlivir honor, and they did not work during the festival. 
'Phija I festival) was celebrated in X*>chimilco, l^ecausc llte^ said 
lliat the forefathers and anc^-strjrs of the tiipidarics harj come fronv 
ihfi T i.ow'iv, and there was the place of •■’irigiu of these artisans* 

The forty-six finest known pitH:cs of Mexicaa tuniuciLsc mosaic 
iliiJcf CH>nsiderably in rjtuiliiyj ih^/ugh all are larger and more ornate 
tluiu anything known from the American bouthwest. In stithc of 
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th&ni tile workmanship is exqtiiate* ol turquoise of stweral 

shades, nf lignite, shell and other materials being arranged to form 
figures and designs. The thin plates, mr^^e^>ve^, are cut m rt^ctan- 
gular or other rectilinear shapes so that, as the ancient hisioriaiis 
repe^rt, the joints are dose aiii.l the interstices practically mvisihle. 
The specimens of this tine t>pe are reJath'ely few, however; the 
greattfr numlier consist of fKilygonal plates of wry varied sties 
except for the outer Hue v^'hicli fomis the edge of die figures. The 
put»rer grades are comp3sefJ of plates of turtiunise »jf very im^gular 
and often cundlincar outlines, the interslices ilicreiore tdrig reJa- 
tively largo and the asthetic effect txx>r. Altlunigh Saliagun clev^ites 
much space to describing the lapidar\'''s methtd of work, only a few 
sentences of tills refer to turquoise, These are* “Tlie stone that 
dsey cal! routnl turcjuoise is nor vciy* iiard, so they have no neol of 
-emor>'' U> scrape, facet, mioothc, i>r pdish* for they apply to it the 
hamlKio, then h receives ii.s radiant luster and brilliancv. The fine 
turquuise is not ver^' hard cither. They pi lush it likewise with 
fine sand and they give to it a very brilliatil luster ami radiance by 
tile method ctf another polisher, callcil the polisher of turqnoise.'' 

This pt^ssesses but two specimens, or rather one ^mlr 

of specimens, of turquoise nuTsaic work, but objects of this technique 
ane so rare, and this pair i^f such uuusmal pn i\'cnienoc as pj reader 
tl^em <^f special interest. 

These objects were secured by the writer in the hltlc village of 
Azqueltan in the ncatlicni part of the state of Jalisco, Mexico, in 
1912, I was at that time the student delegate frt>m the University 
of PenusyiVania to the InUTnatiijnal School of Mexican Archicology 
and Eihnolog>^ in Mexico City, The Schewd lunl Recently l^een 
founded, in the last year of the Diai regime, ainl. after a few pre- 
carir>iis years of existence under variou.s riev^>lutioiiar>^ administra¬ 
tions. died a lingering death of malnutrition. f>ut not w'ithouL hopes 
<jf a more glorious resurrection uihUt more staljK' t'onditions. 

The of Azqueltan. an Aztec word meaningthe place of the 
ants'', ^hollers the romnants the Tepmmi«triU* nf fndianB. At the 
timt nf the CnnqT.iest they were a targe group and occupied much ter- 
ritor>" in this general region, but the incvdtablf fate of Indian trilwis 

' Sulioiruu, ft^. tit. Tkb itjdJiMi U omlUtcL^ In ro"=± cJttifnv- Stthn^ijp litii pnlitiiihrfJ 
by EJtiHTd "r.'Orl^v(!Tfp d» MifxiLjeni cL Imr (Vi <Ji! TravailU-r b IVrre *<t -Jc 

Fftirtj IK'S Ora(ini,“nt!i «i t*ltiTibM," tVijnpif lic VIT Segaiwi tlu Cotiutw InlcmiVHinal 
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licen theirs^ They have grstiiiially until Unlay they 

^XK:upy but this sc»le village anr.I a £cw sqiiELiv miles nf smTtiui^iling ter¬ 
ritory in the bammea ( iftimyon of the Rioflc Tlicir language, 

however, pri’jves llii?m to be closely rcilated to the Tepehuano tribe far¬ 
ther ni:>rth. and to the Papag^f and Pima of the AriKOna-Mmsican bnrcler. 
They are related alsti to the Vaqtii, Tarahumarc and te certain otlier 
tribes of northern Mexico,and more tiisT-tintly to the Aztecs and T^jltecs 
of southtTH Mexico and the Utes, Paintes. Comanche, Hopi and cer¬ 
tain other Indian grcuips of the vv-estem Unite*] States, dlieir cus¬ 
toms. likewise, show connections with all these groups, very^ close k- 
some, v'ery slight Ity t»thers,* 

TodaV the TeiK'cano Indian of ^Uqticltan <lif!ers very slightly 
in extemfll appearance fn>ni his " cithli^ed rteighlu^rs- A foreigner, 
passing thniugh the village, would sc^e nothing unusual m the people 
or their surroundings. For the TeiX'caiios have adopted the dress 
and customs of the average Mexican peon, and the latter is. almost 
every^'hete in Mexico, of pure, or nearly pure, huitaii ijlood. The 
knguitgc is .st^ldom tisnl imd alniosl forgotten and Uie ancient 
religion is cherished only by the most conservative of the elders. 

My priman- task while in A^queitan was to study the language, 
and Lliis occupkM mr^st of time, hnt, as opptjftunity olTereil. 
data were collecicM on religion, ff4kIorc. cusioms. and the archar- 
oh>g\^ of Iht rx'gioui. 

Nr.w the titilivr <,if Mt|iidtan is a Uevoul Cliiistiun. can rente 
his "Av.- Maria I’urisima" antJ his ‘Padre Nueslro" \rilh rtinsid- 
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pajjan ceremtinies, and r>E turiny tittle i iljjects *‘ir irmgical 

tetisbes* Each nativt- man Itas a collecticm of these sacrr^sanct 
objet^ts which he fwnnerly j^uanlcd with tender care. 'l"he mi*ist 
p^jteni coll(.ctitJu, naturally, Ixilvdigs to tl'ie High Priest or Cantatb>r 
Mavijr (Chief Singer) as he is cal led, aj^d ihef=i? are solicittJLisly 
handled and placed the native altar during the pagan ceremuniefs, 
where they^ exercise a x^nverfuJ inrlnencc for the gix>1 of the tribe 
and aid tlie gc>ls to prevent, or intlnence them not to seiith evil 
and misfortune. 

These sacrt'^.l objects consist nf anjdhing which the native may 
find w)iich lo him is peculiar or inexplicalde* and which may seem 
to him lo represent some nalural phenomenon or ohject. Thus 
they fnh into thrtJC classes; natnriil stont^^s or other objects of peculiar 
form or color, such, as ccncmtkins» manufactnri’<l objects or fing- 
raenis of then; which some traveler—such as m^'self may have lost 
and W'hich are not rccx^gttijsed by the native as such; and archieo- 
logical objects. The second class may consist of such objects as 
glass marbleSi cruet-stoppers* and similar relics. The archjwlogical 
objects are probably rccfigiuzed f;iy the native as beli:niRirig to i hc: 
"antigiiofi"* hut as they belringeil in the mythical age of the Geds, 
they arc the more potent* Each of these charms is itlentified with 
whattwer natural object or phentMiienon it may suggest to the eye 
of the native, such as the rain, the sun. moon, or morning star, the 
carrlinal points^ the altar, the saiTcd gourds, the fire, the the 

rainbow* 

Under thu inlluemre of the Church and of mofleni life the Ixdief 
in the powers of Lhc.se objects has wautxl auu’mg rbe moi’e sophisti¬ 
cated fif Llie 'repiican^,^? and most of them were ready to dbi;n>se if 
their charms and lake iJicir chantxjs of the Ire of the ancient deities 
—for a jiufficicnt conipciisriti^in: and in a c^iuntry whore a chicken 
could lAt seennd. for ten cents and a day's labour for lwenLy*hve, 
even the high cost of sileticiiig the cpialms of conscience wa^ not 
ui.icrly Ix^yond Hie limits of an arcliBcoIugisi's cxdiequcr. And 
evci] slMuld Hii old v^>nsm’ative native's want:; be so few' that he 
ciJuTd. not tkc unJuced to part «iih his treasure, he not irjfrcipicnT.ly 
had younger relations wdio would mk tile diarice of his ire and his 
fxcommmiicaitiry'^ tw^fcwers by ijuicLly appnjprialing aiul ihst>i>s;rig uf 
Ids fetishes. U w'Uii in ihis latter way. let me confess with slight 
contrition, dial I SL^'ured the limpii^ise mosaii^ Umt are the luphrs 
of This discussi'-ii. 
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I'hey were Ijmugbt to me by a youiij^ rjalive, the grand koul nf 
one ot the patriarcli!: the vilkige whosi? otliCv of miiyorrirjmti or 

sexton the little chio'ch apparently did not conflict in the least, 
in hiH mind, with tliat of '■ Guardian oi tile Fire" at the native pagan 
ceremonies, I fjoughl then:i, of course, but he could teU notliing 
of their finding or i>urfj*ASe. :\ few ^lays later [ w-as looking over 
my coUectjnti and found them missing. The only man I could 
svispect. Tvas old Fmndsc/i who, as mayorfiuino of the church, had 
the entree to the pastor's curtitorfo which I (tccupied. Iiit|iiiries 
avmlcd nothing and 1 ilecide<l that tlie <jhjeets really i>ebnged to 
the old man and that he had bin reclaimed Ms property. I had 
to leave witheut tiicm^ 

'ITie following winter 1 returned for further studies and kept in 
mind the recovery of these specimens. Casually I remarked to 
Francisco’s s<jn my regret ai. the la<s oi them and, naming si>me of 
tlie village n)Wflies as possible suspects, suggt^sterl that he get them 
back for me, *rhen 1 quoted a price which I knew would l>e irre- 
sasliblc to him. something like a dollar each, and the next day ihe>- 
were brought to me. 1 asked iio quest ions, 

'11 1 esc mosaics, which are sbom\ in full %hc and exact colours 
on page 171, are of a workmanship inferior to the Mexican pieces 
and even to most or the ancient peecs from Arizona and New 
Mexico, probably resembling most the modem or rccenl turquoise 
mosaic earHjniamcntH frritn the Hi^yi and Zuni, fn form, however, 
the latter are neciangubr, while these are It-^s simple in outline. 
They may nut bavc t>c<-n used together, since one is three-sixicentlis 
of an inch longer and of wr^rkmansliip than the other, Tliis 

larger spedraen nu-iisuros two and eJeven-sixteenths inches (5.0 cm.) 
by two and three-sixteentlis inches (.=^.5 cm.) in height, and averages 
five Lkiny-sfc<inds of an inch ( I mm.) in thickness, Tlic pendants 
are thus extremely light, Oic larger one weighing only 166 grains or 
abmt three-eighths an ounce. In shaj>e. general apf^^aranct- and 
in most fh tatls, how'cvcr, they arc identical. 

No W’orjrl was cmpIoycd, the entire matrix Inriug np[>arently of 
a brown resin. proUably from the pine trev. fn this region the pine 
is knowTL as txfiie, from its .‘Vztcc name ocoiL bin ii is prcjbably very’ 
similar to the pition of Aruipnat the gum nf which is iLserl in that 
regii>n for Utrqxioise mosaics. 

The greater part of the face of Ijoi.h siKtimens is composed of 
this brewn resin into which the small, thin plates of lurtjuoise were 
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set while the resin was soft. Relatively few thcie pieces uf Lur- 
cinoise were artificially sliaped and mest of them* apparently, are 
irregular small fragments, piissibly refast- from the w^aksliop Along 
the edges the best pieces with at least, one straight edge werre placed, 
and in the center of the l>etter specimen an attempt to maintain 
some regularity was made, hiU for the greater part the turqtioise 
bits were po*7tIy selected and spaced* little attempt Itaving 

been made to fit the jiieces closely together, and the interstices and 
unfilled spaces Ixfing obvious. Ln fif>me of these bare spact^s the 
piece of turquoise has fallen out, hut others were never filled. Jn 
several cases* csi^ecially in the smaller and pC'iTcr specimeit, parts 
of broken drilled l?eads were utiiiii^xl. The same featm*c is noliccahle 
in the ancient ni*:K)aic C 3 ir-<iniaments from Ksiw-ikuh, which are not 
over half the si^e of the Tepeciino specimens in either ilircctifTn, 
aitd mounted u^nm a wcMxien base, 

The back and thin edges of the pendants arc covered mfb a 
layer, normally thin but in some places rather thick* of a jet black 
substatice, evidently a pitch of some sort, and resembling the Hrowm 
rt'^n in everything but cfilrmr- ft was ol viously applied over the 
brown fcsin while soft. <}n the front side ll shows on the surface 
in two places. In the mi<MIe line at the l>ott^Mn edge a rectangular 
niche was left by the careful placing of three straight-skied plates 
of turTjuoisc. and in this place a hemispherical ikaIuIc of this pitch 
was placcfl This probably has some esoteric ceremonial sign loca¬ 
tion, which vrill pnilmbly remain unknown* at least until the arelia^' 
rjlogy of this region is bettor known than at. present, the six 

spurs which prrvjtict kiterjilly the black pilch also forms tla^ surface* 
and into this pitdi W'erc originally impressed small drilled disooidal 
turquoise U^tk. PracticaUy all of these have fallen oul but the 
impre^srions of ttVJ&l of ihcni on the pitch remain. A suspension 
hole is seen at the lop of each specimen* j>r<)baldy poi1omEci;l while 
the resin was soft. 

What ww' these robjects used for, what significance had they 
and w'hcncf diil they come^' 

Alrliougli I know nothing rese-nihling them in sluiiK** there can 
be blLlc doubt tltal they were" ear pendants, 'i he sTispcnsion holes 
at the top indicate that they wav petixbants of f^inar sect, and their 
closest rt^miikiuce is Uj the smaller rectangular ear pc lUiants of the 
Hopi and Zxmi. Their light weight made them very suilablc for this 
puipKise ami. furtlu^' jre, tlie Tepi-canos considered them as sneh. 
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The shape doubtless has an exact ct-nittLijiiial significance, btit 
not eiiotigli is known of the arcIiaMU^g>* aiKl religious svTnb^:^llsTa ot 
northern Mexico to permit an acxnjptaljle explanation. It is quite 
jKJSsible tliat it Is tneant to rt‘iiR^;en: or signify riie sun appearing 
abo\'e the liori^ou and casting its first mys abroad. Proljably a 
ileep study of the symljctlism of the religions of the Pueblo Endnins 
and of [.be ancient ;\ztecs would throw some light ftii tlie question. 
The Idack licad in the bottom at the center also undoubtedly has 
some definite esoteric meajiii'tg. 

f feel certain that the eiolonrs employed also have definite 
significance. Coloxir symibotism is of great imp':irtaiice in the 
religions of all the peoples of the Southwest from the Xavaho and 
the Pueblo peoples through Mexico down to the Axtecs tliemseivej. 
Practically ever}" cenemonial object or phenomenon and every 
has his appropriate colour, but of especial importance is the rela¬ 
tionship lietween the cardinal jxjints and certain colours. The 
sacred ceremonial numl>er also lias an intimate relationship with 
these. This is generally four, five, or six. depending on w^hether the 
people o:>nsider ihc zenith and the nadir also as cardinal points. 
The cokiuTs, naturally, art always those knomi in nature w'hich 
can be nfprcxiucetl by native d>x^. Cirecn or blue, red, yellow or 
brown, black and white are the most coinnxiTi, The exact txjlour 
ascribefJ Ui each j^oint dilftTS greatly from tribe to tril>e: tlie system 
emplaycfl hy the Tepecanos is gneeioblue for the case, ilrab brown 
or gray f(?r th<j^ north, black for the west and wliitc for the south. 
The exact tints are gencnilly very difficult to decentiine in those 
cases when. as. in the case of the Tepecanos, they haw n- »t sufficient 
knrnvicdgc of Spanish to explain tJcriectly and havit lost llu- art of 
making native dyes. Tliroughmu this region the Indians makt no 
flistinction l>ctw£X'n green and blue, including l>riiJi under one tenu, 
and T liclieve that the tint thus designated is that irf the lurquoUe 
and of certain njx:s i>f jade, that the colour was chosen f'>r this 
rea-^on anil tmxiuoise and jade u* highly priKi.4 largtJy on account 
of this conTitx^tion, The drab colour of the north, most often Irans* 
laled by Spanish Is |x'rfcctly reprvsenteil by the colour of the 

brown resin and the black of the west by the pitch. U lie white of 
the si>uth seems to l>e unrepresentctb 

Finally as to their original piTivt-nience. Ear GFmameins of 
turquoise mtisaic wt'tv ctTilaiiily woni by the Alices, for specimens 
of them, knowTi as were sent by Ctjrtes to Spain, but 
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none has been preservwl and we knmv notliiiig of their sliapc* 
Judging from the extant specinieDS of Mexican turquoise mosaic 
work, how'ever, they must Imve lieert of a workmanship superior to 
that of ottr specimens* In the Ihjeblo region, ear oraaments of ttcTr 
quoise mosaic work an? known both from ancient sites and from 
the present peoples, but these are smaller, rectangular, and made 
upon a wrjodem base. It Is most probable, therefore, tltat in former 
daj's such objects were used thrfmghout the intervening: region, the 
archaeology of which is hut sliglitly known, Conseqnenlly, Lhe most 
likely probability in every such case, that an object was made in 
the region in which it was found, does not coadict with what is 
known of the distribution of this type of object, and we may reason* 
ably conclude that the mosaics vrere the poxluct of the handioaft 
of one of the ancient peoples of the Tiorthem Mexican region. 
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ZAPOTEC FL'NERARY URNS FROM MEXICO 

By J, Aldex Mason* 

T he averaKc laNTiian know^s of but two great native ci\*ili 2 ations 
in America, those of the Aztecs and of the Incas. This is, of 
course, Ixjcaiise his reading upon this subject has been limited 
to Prescott’s entrancing histories of the conquests of these two 
empires. Even the magnificent Maya culture, the highest of all, 
is but little known to him. However, frf>m oentral Mexico to north¬ 
ern Chile and Argentina existed other high civilizations, most often 
relates! culturally to the two great nations, scmie of them vassals of 
the Aztec or Inca empires, but generally quite different in language 
and divergent in culture. And l)cfort* all of these, earlier nations 
and cultures hatl existed which left the record of their progress 
beneath the soil 

One of these lesser cultures was that of the Zapotec in the State 
of Oaxaca in S4>uthem Mexico. Entirely different from the Aztec 
and their predccessfjTS. the I’oltec, in language and in most phases 
of culture, they existed as an independent nation until alx>ut the 
year 1495, when they were conquered and Ixicamc subject to the 
Aztec empire. 

Their territory lying in southern Mexico, Ixitwcen Llie two great 
centers of culture, that of the Toltec in the Valley of Mexico and 
tliat of the Maya in Guatemala and V'ucatan, die Zapotec could 
not have escaped aI)sorbing cniltural elejnents of Ix-Jth of these 
nations, and their civilization attained a high grade. Their work 
in gold, copper, jade, sUme and pottery wa-s among the best in 
Mexico, their pyramids and other structures were immense and 
imposing, and they t>osst*ssed a sysUtm of writing, or at any rale of 
rcconling calendrical dales. On the whole, their civilization was 
somewhat closer to that of the Maya tlian to that of the Toltec and 
Aztec.. 

ITie most tj^iicaJ Zapcitec objects are the funerary urns of 
pottery which were buriwl in or around tombs. These tombs are 
in themselves admirable structures, generally cotisisling of a chamljcr 
with walls and roof of stone and adobe, cement floor and a doorway 
willi a great stone lintel, all carefully carveil and faced. In these 
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were bid The bodice r>i the illustrious dead, anfl usuidly a great 
mound of eikrth was heaped over Ihe combs, tliese mounds being 
today known as mogotes. 

1’he funerary urns found with these tombs were ne^T^r placed 
in the ohaml>er itself, but generally above the lintel of the door, on 
the roof, on the floor in front of the dwjt, fastened in the fax;ade, 
placed in niches over the dc' jr, or in other similar pIact‘S, They are 
generally lourid in groups of flve. Though they almost invanably 
possess a cylintlrical cavity, the piirp^^e of wdiich must have been 
tci Earn tain, some material, yet they are always found emptv' and no 
clue as to their use is known. It is ptjssible tliat they contained 
water for the dead: on the other hand, religious conservatism might 
have caused the conlinuation of their form long after their utilitarian 
employinejit liad ilisCQntinuC'd and their purpose forgotten. 

The <ims are very typical and unmisLakablc, l)oth as regards 
fsTrni and ornament, rhey are alivays made of a tlark, heavy, hard 
and ntUier thick pottery, unpainted except for washes iif color in 
places^, and. generally coveretl Vuitli a thin, slip of stucco. Always 
ornate and exotic in appearance they are frectuently lar^c as welL 
By far the greater i]uml>er tUesc ums consists of human 
^'s’ith umate decorations, ts|.H''Ciallj in the headdressts. 
They are generally shown as scateii. less often standing. Animal 
arc rare, alLliough anthrop4.JTn,ort>hic ttgureis with animal 
heads are not infrequent, but animal figures ^nth human lieaAs 
seem to be never fountl. Apparently the faces and the low rt.hef 
ornamentation were generally made In moulds, 

Tlie UsnT.KSiTV Mlsi-e.tm now possesses about forty of these 
ums. tlie TTtajority of them fomiing part of a large coUeetiiin recently 
ac(|uirt!*l I'^v purchase. Eleven ot the finest and m(>st tmusinl are 
shown on these pages. 1 hey are of except iiitial quulil) and there- 
f^|^e cannrft l>e said to be representative of the average ^apotve um, 
nor of those in the ^'lu&El^vj s collect'ioii. The mfssl typical of these 
is that shown on page 'fhe c^>mmor\ t>TK: of uni coii;?ist^ f>f a 

liuman figure sitting crrisslej^^^l with the large liarids resting on the 
knees: the legs and feet arc s*imcwhat ctinv^entionaliaed. The h'viy 
is clothed and ornatclv* with an elaborate liea^iilrc-ss, 

breast omainent* and great discoidal ear ornaments. The face is 
naturalistic, sometimes so much sc* that it is l»clicveil that many 
of the urns arc fKirtraits of the deceased, but frequently the human 
face LS obscured by a great maiik cov«Ting the uo^> and frequently 
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the mouth and eyes. The nose of the mask is generally very large 
and protruding, the eyes often rectangular. Anak*gie5 between the 
characteristics of the mask and those of tmain Alexican and iMayau 
gods can often be traced. The back of tlie figure is generally com¬ 
posed of a cylindrical vase, the round mouth being at the level of 
the neck, but in some cases the head itself is cylindrical with the 
orifice at tlie top. 

Animal figures such as those shown on pages lai and IS3 ater 
practically unique, and standing figures such aif those on pages 185; 
1S7 and 189 e^ciremely rare. Figures on pyramids such as that on 
page 193 are unusual, as are those on bases like that on page 191, 
The remarkably pictcrial head and the animal headco\'cring of the 
uTTi shown on page 199 are quite unique, and the body less type such 
as that on page 291 is out gf the ordinary. Most of these, moreover* 
are of unusual size and degree of omameiitation. None of them, 
howev^er. shows the elaborate face mask which is characieristic of 
many of these ums- 

While many of the urns in the Museum collection are of the 
most typical class, a few others not shown in this article cle^rve 
special mention. In tw'o instances, the figures are seated on a raised 
support, the lower legs being vertical. In all such cases where the 
Ic-ga are shown thus, the feel are carefully moulded and the sandal 
cords may be seen; this is not Uie case with the cross-leggetl figures. 
Anotlier figure is seated on a high box base and another on a sciuare 
V>a£e, both w'h,h feet flat on tho ground. One very' naturalistic figure 
w^ith little ornamentation and no headdress or breast omament sits 
cro 5 &*legged on Uie ground* a Email tipening in the top of the head 
taking the place of the ordinary posterior cylindricaj vase. Another 
unique small figure wears, a most (jmatc mask with hits of copper 
in rhe eyes, and behind the usual vase is a small altar or niche. 
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CX>MP 0 SITE BAT-DOC. FIGUHE 

Tilts and the companioTi hgnre ^own the following plate 
art probably the most remarkable pottery fijjurce ever found in 
the Zapotcc region. Duly ottc othtir pair of the type is known, 
and these are much smaller ami are said to Imve found st 
a place near that ■where those here tleacril>al were discovered, 

Thit head with its gre^tt ears, peculiar nose, teeth, and facial 
ejqiresaion, mime and Ijeard and the large belly with prominent 
navel are very bat-likc in chorecter. The hmba and claws are 
those oi another animal. Tlie |)osttire is doi*-like. as are the toes, 
and it is altogether likely tiiat this animal ‘was intemled to te 
represented. Tlic Indians who found these Epectmuns considered 
Uiem os the '* Messenger D<igs of the Goils”, the larger mole, the 
fimaller femalfl* 

Both of these atiimal figures were found in a oivu temple 
facing coch other near a nkhc for the figure cjf the principal deity, 
which figure was missmg, A lantlsHdc htui covered the entrance 
to the cave, the cxistcticc of which was known only by the or^ 
tnuUtion of the Indians of Utc stirruunding region, 

K^nifMl at GuiD. Chuinca, Mcsico* Height i^i}4 imrhts. 
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COMPOStTK ANIMAL riGirRE 


Tlie ci>mpaiikni piece to the prcccdinfi, uaost ol tlw ccmmimls 
ui>on which Apply to Ihiii 

The hat Oovl one af Die important ddtie$ of ihe XUyu, 
many elcmcnis. of wluise religion were dmred ahpo by the Zapotcc- 
Thu Btit God in ptuticular ifi known to have been revTred also by 
the 2iaporec. but wa? not recoipiiKd by the Toliec-and Aztec of 
tlie Valley of Mexico He was c;giecially afiSOCirLtcd, imionjtJ 
Maya al least, with the imdcrtt'orid, and with womlup of, ntid in, 
caves It is, therefore, quite rmtuml that bat should be 

eticouiibered in a cave temple. The dog, aruottg the Mnya. was 
cojtsidercd to be cirtmeclcd with death, and to be the mt-ssciigirr 
tu prepiinc the way 10 the hereafter. 

These hiiure$ nre of thick blick pottery with hollow hiteritins. 
A Lhirt Itiycr of siucco, traces of w'hich still femain, covered the 
surface. Tu the bock of the tteck a Uirge ova] odtlcc niTonis access 
to the interior wbicli was probably used for I'iolduig some substance 
as in the case of the nsttal human figures Tlu! tail is represented 
by h small semidreular rei^ ridge along the base of the q^ine. 

Found fit (^uild, QaxfiCu, Me^co. Height inches: 
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STANDING HUMAN HGURF. 

A figure of svfy unmiiiil etmiding up<fu a rcccanfrutir 

plaque with a eupprtrting bmcc Ij^biiu! yhe mau-ml is thick 
hiack potter^' over which remain moes of a ftjvenii^ of slutco. 
Tlifi hoHow body ends with a hiTge oval orl&.'c nl the thoulii^Ts, 
flljove which the bead and. headJn^ lower. 

The daring hmj of the garmintt and Ihc nitl ^rournj tht leg. 
probabU' rqii«s«miing ibe bottoni <rf a.ikg ctjvrnirg, one of which 
is misang. are tmusttal features are the objects held in the haads- 
ITiflt in the left hand pFrolaVdy rei>rcsenrB a weapon or baton* 
that in the right eoTTia esoieric i^rcraoilial ohicel, tlu: nature of 
whieh is obscure. The ihoiiEfi IwtwQca the toes whwh Ivnmd on 
the snntbilB are well poriniyod. Tlie oitinlpreactil tUflcouial 
ear onmmcnts, preliahfy rei>resi:ntmg obsidian, nritl the bend neck¬ 
lace, the ori^iuil probably bl jnde, nre typical, but the nose 
fKriid&iit, wliidi w:ts presurmibly nf gold, is unusual. The grcjit 
headdress, the original of which was lowljttess tnadp largely of 
feathers, is less ornate than usuuL the itcecntrir reliul £icc prolmbly 
repnesenring the (wl. 

Found in the fttatc of Ousar^i, Hdght 22 inches. 
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STAXDLNG HUMAX FIGURE 

Tills uiiufiual figtittj is doui^tfea a campdfiioii pie« to the 
preceding and, with the esception liiat IL lack$ the oose pardanl 
and possesses a headdress of diiTeient tj-pc, the iliscrrptimi of the 
Iasi figure suits this e<tvuiUy well The objects held in the hands 
differ only in rietaih and ore ainiilarly unidentifiable. 

The great bttiddress undoubtedly represents u ^'aT canvru- 
tiOnalized animal face, the huimn head appearing beneath the 
upper jaw, the lowcrt jaw not fihovm, Tlu; artistic c^>ncept of a 
liuman Iicail framed in ar anmial's mouth was a lavorit® one in 
Mexico 4md umong the Maya, and numcTOUS examples, art known, 
the jaguar's^ esiglc's and snake's mouth being iht most cotnmoii. 
The eUingated jaw* the palatal lidgi^s and ihe merciless eyra’in 
the present instance 5secm to point to an iLlcntiffcatimi with a 
crocodile. It apjjcars to Ijc one of the pcciiliiur chaiactcrist^ of 
Mexican representation^ of Llic crocodile IhaJ the lower jaw n. 
nowf shown, 

Fc-itna at TeriFxp.'i Ousaca. Mexico. Height 21 inches. 
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THE MUSEUM JOUKNAL 


STANDING HU\LAN FTOrRlJ 

This figim; IS \vry sunflar to tJie tiro iir«<M>diTjg in gctniml con¬ 
cept, but divei}:ent in many details. Tlic fudal expTtfS^n is very 
uttosuol and untypiciLl of Mexican art, 

The plaqite oti whitih the fignre atnnds is curvilineiir instead 
of recto ngnlor* ;\lthcnjgh the leg mds and the siuiiM ccrtls ait» 
the some /is tn the preceding figurefi* the short £kirt--or it ttmv be 
tlie bottom of a lung blousE?—is replaced by three other articles 
of appoid; that to the Iron! is obviously the ptuident end of 
brecch-clotJi, those to the skies may l« Armtsr pads. The amvs 
are m the same position as in tlic two preceding figures. Tlie 
right hand gnops an object of a type similar to those of the pre^ 
ce^g figorcs, but diflenng in shape* the low relM profile he^ 
of a bind, probably an eagle, ia an important dement in thlA object. 
The left Iiand holds a shield from which hung ornamental tas^ls 
The asjinmiJttical headdress and the diouMcr ornament donhtless 
rcpivsent featlicred ptumes, 

Ktiund in the Stale <if Qaicica, Mcaioo. Height 22 inches. 
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HUMAN PJGUKE S1L\TED UPON A BA^£ 


The squan; base upon vritich this figure is seated, ihe sattdaU 
a n d t}]e leg ruTTs and cutTrl jiIaco it in thv same da^ lil mnisuitl 
figufes the preceding standing ont^ Otherwise it coiifontis 
more to the,crjirim]an type of Slapotcc urns. One hand rests cni the 
IcDct in,the Ltsoiil position, the other grasps an object, probably a. 
weapon. earvM in the form of a fish; The great discoidal car 
ormamentfi, the cTaijonite hesilditss and the pondimt hivasl omn- 
maiLt suspended upon sl cord, all of them d^>tle£& of estaggctatol 
siscr are diamtemtic of nawc. typiraJ urtus^ Trac^ of nd 
and white waiih are evident. 

Found at JKaachila, CMxaca, Mcjuco. Boight 13 irydies. 
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FIGURE SEATED UPOX A imOUIID 

Rcprcs<^tBtujiis of gtmerallj" 

pymttivls, arc ^unon in Mexican art. Since ti»e tonples in 
which the gods were worshippwd were nlmost Hlnvtys placed upon 
tmneated pyramids, it is but natural that the small figures of the 
ddty should also often t>e shown in this position. In this example 
the steps Tending up the front of the pyraitufl are shown, flanked 
by con ven Ucn ia l bcd law relM profik'eagle feds ujid olinu* symbuk 
The same motifs, without the stairs and with tlic dunking ele¬ 
ment moit exteufkd U> lake the placw of the atairtasa, are sliowii 
Id the sidES of the pyramid, the bock being plain. In type of 
ornamentation and form, this pyramid most resembles llie beau¬ 
tiful structure at Xochlealco, near C!tHjniavaca, Morelos, which, 
attliougli ouindc of the ZapoUsc region, bi Tceognixtil ns idttjwing a 
blmd of Zapotec and of Toltec art. 

The figun- ts peate*l. crossrlt^jged. In the usual Zapotec style, 
with left hand on the Unce: the fight hand holds a double- 
bkded axe, prolwhly a wespon. The free front end of the breceh- 
cioLli, the great dbctddal ear ornaments and the bieast pendaut 
suspeiidfcd on a cord ate typical of these figurtis, but the no&r plug 
itnfl ibi*.'dosed eyes are uuusuaL The luis^ilusss* probably reprc'- 
scuting oiw com|)Oiied mainly of flowing plumt^, is dubututc hut 
typical, bm the great cireulur fekgrmind is unique 

The pyramid is txr.vred with a wash of brick red. while a 
thin wash of white stucco euvurs most of the figure. 

Pound m a lomb in the State of Oaxaca. Metux*, Height 
inches. 
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IJEATIvD FL^VERAKY trRNT 

Altlimiyb. jaiiteT man? ornnU and less tiian niost Z^lpcHc:c 

funerary onts^ this figure Is the most typic;d of that class-f)f all 
tho^ hi'TC Kticn^TL The rather conventionalized taxjsscd legs iTith 
iJit bt^fc hands resting on the knecSi the elaborate ticaddrts^ liie 
large car omamtiits and the great btmist onianient ^pcmled mi 
u twbted card arc all frequent elements in this art. The Urge 
head and neck decorations, the originals of which were douLtlisis 
coniptjmxi mainly ul feather plumes, are impressive, the central 
figure of Ouan rciircseririfig the bust of a snrnlki- hnnmn figure 
which wvarn a mask. 

Traces of light red and stucco slijis remalrt on ihc pottery* 

Pound in a tomb bedrid MiahiiaLlan. Oasacsi. Mci ico. 
Height 15 indies. 
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SJ-ATF.D FIGURE UOLlJlNG HO\TL 

Fzfi;p; for lli* tw:>wl wEtrli this hnlils Ixjfbn? him. a t'^erv, 
tiniib-iLij fcotttre, this spti imen tj'pifics Ixist of aTl thir v^ses 
hciv t.Ur usuni Zap^tw funerary urn, nmi disrf#lii>'s wvU tiw gr^t 
nrise omaincrii whioti k frequoDtlj' founil The position <!f tht 
k>gs. iho flap of the briascJiKrbth, thf viit and the 

ImuiclUng hmMres* are aU vtrry tyfiic&l. 

Tlie motif ji huTiiJiii iigim; kiMinira Ixwt iadore him. which 
(hKibtk‘^ nyrresiiU an rrfTmng or Eilialinn, tuher tis n^cetecd hy 
lilt god or otferwi by the TsuppHcant. is one of wide-nprtJiitl occtir- 
R*iice in Attuth'u^ befog ftnimJ at kasl from Mezico to tionhem 
Argerot5na_ Nose ontamtaits In the lymi ef plugs^ Ttng® fic }Hnilati$^ 
arc iilao a common element tn alK>ngiful Amtxifa and extended 
through the same wginn. Many of ib? primiti^T jx'uples of Scmili 
Amtrica tc»li y wear nrwe plugs 

Litde t>r na stiietro covtnhjg is scan on this urn. 

Pound in a tomb in the (iistrict of Kiln, Meijctx 

Height i^ nTclies. 
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SEMLE FIGITKE WlTlf PECC.-lRY IJEAD 

Tliifi small figmiae um is in mony resjx-ctB thi fuoet mttrr- 
cst-ing oi uU here stm^vn and deddcdly variant irom the usual type 
of 2^apotec \'aso. The maicriat, the general form* anil thn pcKsitiDtj 
of tlic ha mis and briecch'Clotli. bowevtsr, leave no doubt as tO 
its origin. Smaller and far less onuitc than moa^ it Iwlcmgs tO the 
class that eonsiflemi as pietodal father than as fepnesentativie 
tjf tUnUi2s. 

The face is lEiat of an old but active nmn v,Tinklt'd face 
and few CeeUi- Upon hia head, in lieu of the usual ornate plumed 
headdress, he bears ati atiimars liead which proImbTy rqiresitrata 
Lhc peccary/ Whnt aguifkance this may have had ts problemat¬ 
ical. The gTCfli ^ disks arc broken but biihind them were huge 
looth'Shaped ppiulimU, one of these also tkjw missmg. The neck* 
Uicc of jade Ijcatls Hi'lh tile central medallion nm common clanent^, 
but the shod cape covering only the ahouldm is unusual. The 
cyhndricat cupvwhich is seen behind is not. as mnal, a part ot the 
botly. hui pmcticaily separate nml pnoportlouaiety larger tharr is 
nonnally the case. 

Truces of a rtd waalt arc vUibIc on the eara and mouth of both 
human figttnf and aniinul heail. & light stucco slip over tht rest. 

Found in a mound tomb at Minhuitliin, fjaxaca, Mexico. 
Height n inches. 
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LARGE HODYLf^ FfGURINE VRS 

Tfiifi spCL-initii 15 tin; most \‘3riant all tJtosc here (Jwwri. 
From. Uiu jwck up it is vf typical Zapiitcf art, ^iioiring the dalnmite 
h^a^htrt^ vrhitrh was probobiy cc?iiipq^ tax^ty cff fcaiber pitmiea 
with (x^ibly goH ce^per artrf nmanurnts. the disks awt 
tht siu?pcnded breast nTTinTni5nt. The lower part of the fiipire, 
however, is nivssme and replnc<iil by an o\'al sjirpx’ifliixg hoPow ftiot. 
Behind the omauicntal freiiii, the n\'al vase flares c>ut again abov^ 

I Uic base, fitnidiig a vessel of Inaur^ktss or nitfeaMieaf shape, with 
tltc scptiun at al>oiiL ijir ie^vcl of tlue tif the hun^ri hie, Thu 
relit!/ onianiL'iit the fare resemhlrt a conventlonrdization of 
a ihirif* lor^'bill^ bird, but this mterpretution may he etitirely 
aubjcctiw- 

Tile entire vase is covijred wth a ratliin- ihrR- srnixo dip. 

Found III a mound lumb al HutUo, Oaxsca, MixsicO- Hei^t 
lA tiichea. 




THE DIRECTOR OF THE MUSELiM 


In thtf March niim^ier of Tin: Mvsin’ir Joufkal 
aniiounccrac^L was made of the aT>ixnnlment of Mk. 
ITculvck H. F„ Javnf; t<j llic p«;i6itioTi of Ad%iser in 
Far Eastern Art. llie lioanl of Managers ncjvv E'ls 
pleasure in □nnouiictng die appointniLnit of Mr, Jaime 
to the Directorship of the Museunv 

Mr. Jayne was gTaduaU*d from Rarvjirtfl in 
and after ^Jpeiidiug time stttdylng in this coinurj* 
and aliroad* became asstx^iatefl with the Pcmnsjdvania 
Museum, where* in 1921* he wasi apjjointed Chief of 
the DiiKsion of Par Pastern Art. a jxxit which, in 
addition to Lliut oi Director of die Nriistutn. he con¬ 
tinues to hold. Mr. Ja\mc was a mcml>er uf the hrsl 
C'hinese archaologiciil espediLlon conducted t>y the 
Fr^ Museum at Harvard University, this expedition 
c^mTiiig Westcni Cliiiiu .Arid Mongolia* and he was 
joint leader of the ^^(md F«kk Ex|xctiition which 
ccittered itsi activities in the (Vobi Dt^en and Chinese 
1 urkestan- Mr, Javme, with Mr. Langdon is 

Editor of -In. 
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MUSEl^M NOTES 


APPOINTMEN'TS 

At th^ Ajjrii meeting of tlie Board of Managers Mr, Charitrs 
Day, Mr. Eli Kirk Price, Mr, Jolin Froderiek Lems and Mr, 
Joseph E. ’Widener ivi^re elected Manage« of the ^'[tlse^mK 

At the meeting Mr. Edgar B, Howard was appointed 
Associate in Anicrican Archeology and Mr. and Mrs. Ed^-anJ 
Austin Waters, Field Representatives in Central Asia. 

Mr. Paul Peidler. of the S-diool of the Pine Arts, has been 
nppointc<l archiieei on the Museum's Egyptian EsstJedition and 
will ji)in Mr, Rowe at Mtxium in the early fall. 

EXPEDITIONS ^ . u T 

The aniiovmcenient is ifiiiido in tins number of the Joi rnai. 

of the Museurtys plan to resume archeological Wfyrk m Eg>T)t 
dariiig the coming autumn under the directioa of Mr. Akn 
Rowe, who for the past four wars has t>em leader of our expe¬ 
dition at Beisan. where work will lie. temporanly suspended. 
The Museum’s Palestinian excavations have jueldcd rich 
malc-riul for the early history' of that country and thek success 
has boon attesttxl io In a gratifying munner in the following 
abstract taken fiom the April numl>er ..f the ^?(inf/rr/y 

of the Palestine Exploration FuucL 

-We am indebted to Mr. Alan Rowe, the IJirecior of the 

excavations at Oeih-slmn, for placing at the dispoJ^l of the 
Fund one of the nu>st remarkable and valuable conmbuuons 
to the religitni and arehajology of Ancient Palestine that have 
Iicmi made for many years. The American excavations liave 
been conspicuously succt^ful and Illuminating. They have 
iK'cn of a sort the value and interest of which ci>uhl l>e iimnedi- 
aicly si.‘en. N'ol all excavation^ liave had so much that is k»th 
spttctaciilar and import an i lo show: some like those conducted 
bv the Fund of Ophcl. for example—pnxlucc solid and objective 
Faults Uiat are less impressive Xo the ordinary eye. We con- 
graLuJate the Museum of tlie University of Pennsyh^nia both 
upc>n the work they liavc achieved, and uijon tlxe geneitnis and 
pubUc-spiriiecI mantyr in which they Iwc made the_ results nf 
llieif cxcav.itions so quickh' and so widely accessildc." 
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ANN'OL'NCEMENI 


Bcfnnning with Volume' XXJ* tdteration will 
liMJ made in the scope, of tile Mu sc tan JeuntuL Elirh- 
i?rto, an efTott has beeo matltr Ij t cotnliiTie isi th(^ pages 
the popular anil the purcly scit'ntilic. With the fcelutg; 
that the latieF rtim has generally heun saenfict'd tei the 
fi‘>TTuerii the ciitfT lias now deturmiiied in addittou to 
the Journni. to issue The Cnhcrstty Museum Btifldin, 
pnhlLsheil nuputhly from Novemlxjr to May. which vidli 
include shtiri accoimis c;f the ci.irrvnt excavations* dv- 
scriptioiis uf recent aetjubsith^ns to the eijlleco/jus, and 
the acti^nties t>f the Miiseurp that are of genefal 
mten^t* 

The Museum J<fUJ7uU ^iU henceforward coutain 
only articles *>f dchtiite scientific imporuiuce. It will 
\te issued^ aa before, four limes a yciiTf but ti should l>t: 
noted that eacii sulisequciit part \dtl coutiun articles 
dealing only with a single held cif inv'cstigaiiont such as 
Babylonian ur NcrtJi American Anchae- 

ulogy, or Ciiinese. African. Mayan or Polynesii*n Art, 
tluU in each issue there ^s'ill Ixr a coucchtratioti of 
interest that wnll. it is believed, hcightcji its particular 
apfieal. 

Subscnptioii to the eight issues of the BtiikJiu 
will be two dfilhiTii. Tlie subscntition lo Uie quarterly 
Museum Jctirtwl will remaui the same ijcr annum* that 
is, three dollars, hut llie iirivilegc Ls exteiuiud U> those 
whose interest cemres about a particular fteld to sub¬ 
scribe to lour parts for the same sum ol moiu*\% trcaliug 
of their |Kirticuiar field as these appear; while it is net 
guaranteed that tlu-ae will appear regularly or in se- 
(picnce* it w'Bl be a definite endeavour to have the 
various tirids duly mpr^nted. Tlie J&uniai will be 
yent only to those of higher mcml>ership in the Museum; 
the Buiietiu will, how^cver, be sent to all members of 
the Museum, andt it is hoped, a fuller appreciation of 
the scope and activities of the Museum will thus 
1*0 esUblislJed, 



Quean S}iub«d'Ei roofliintTUCtixl.K ihr Uiin.'wdty Museum. 
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THE BOLJDOIR OF QLJEEN SHL1B.\10 

l?v L. Lugrain 

Q ueen SHUBAD whs fond of jrweU tlial when 

\u ancioiU Ur* six ihousniid yiiiurs a)^o. then' buric'd her in 
(.[ucenly Btale with nh ht-r regalbi^ so llmt her spirit inight 
have rtsit. After sc* many centuries this treasure of lemititne ndom- 
meiil is still a dcUght to the eyes, Hur goklej; amK her wreaths 
and diadem* earrings and necklaecs* amulets and ganers, fingi-r 
rings, pins anti seals* the silver Nix with 1>lack stihiLirn hFr 

her eyebrows, her golden cx'klu sliells and the golden chalice full of 
the pnqjle-lilue of turgxioise for her eyeUds, the ihiricen v^rds of 
golden riblion vv-nmcl aN-iit lier hair, iho stiletto* the tweezers* the 
t-ar-spoon, the ilainty implcmeTits of her vancase, make us wonder 
at the rieWtess of the mnlurial, the skill of the workmanship, ami 
the d Utstc of Lhe objecls ^fnetr ^ipitrad roady for the Oiya] hand 
hi the tHuid*>ir ami today ^lisplayc^d in a tro^hly decorated 

rrhim of Ike Museum, where wc atn s^itisfy our furiosity. 

\Vc like to think that the was a brtiiiette with a mass of 

flark hair, whicli* alas* hns Jong inmefl t<i dust in the grave* if^:r 
skull, iiremciiiihlv -iamaged by long eitfx.snre in a clay soil, was found 
c*)Ilai>st^d on ihc bier, f.kily the gold ribhims wound in a gentle 
spiral abnut !itr head n bUned their position atid i.o a certain extent 
ouUifie her coiHuxe* ^Ve wonder TiS'hai she h^^ked like in Utv days 
of her splendonr, wltether she worn a wig* or her iiauiml hair dressed 
after the Muon of the timei and what were the fashions t<ir Liditis 
of qimUly ai the court of Stnnntan Ur Ui 35tJ(i ilc* 

F^'rtunaielv sve have more than one clue ff>r s^dving snch 
important tjuestiuns, Aniimg the are the scenes engmved on 
her tliret* blue lapis seals HMate [ )* found lying with tluee gold pins 
on tier right simidder. Pins and scaIs serv’od to aiiach her shawl 
















Thi? threu Sods of Qui*ti Shutvul, 


















THK M jnrR?;AL 


alter the timiititr of che fibula? ot murtz rwtiTit classical times^ "riie 
hiTge^i (Bi has given us her mime inst'riljeil in cunciforni char- 
aeters: ShubatJ the Queen. The surfmx! rjf the seal is ihvided into 
twn registers. In the upper, the queen lierself is seated on an ele¬ 
gant throne, ami is atrcnilet! l>y two servants. Tn her left hand she 
raises a aqi. perhaps ihe (luieil mmliler «ir the small oval bowl of 
gold found in her grave. A sers^ant Iieis lilled il with wine poured 
from a £iI%t?T Jug, Oppr-sEte, on a throaie of equal elegance, sits a 
male figure, who like die queen raises his cup before rlrinldng, He is 
a pcr&in of inqii'irtatKe. A servijul attends him, jug and fan in hand, 
a lively toudi -jf orivutal luxury. He is pn>bably the king and the 
high priest of the hx^al god. His hau- Is shiTrt and his seiA^artts' 
heads arc cnlirtly shaven, bui ihc qutvii wears her hair tied in a 
heavA' Tfill r.in the neck. 

'1 he same scene is represented on the first seal IM. I (A). The 
same servant holding a fan like a dag, of a Ivjk* stUl uSctl to the 
East, and a l>ow] hanging tTvm a rfjpc handle ataiirls behind the 
king. Again ihv king wvatd \m iiair short and Uie queai a Jxeavy 
ruU tift^l aiul rijsting behind on her neck. 

An interesting vunant of ihv drinking scene is found on the 
third seal iC). Both tire quetn and her panner are using a reed, or 
tong thin lutx?. to draw the liquid frF>to the jar [tlaced on a support 
betwetm them, llie beverage was jirubably a kind of beer, a for- 
menud lifpiid with froth on the surt'ai^e. Strainers fif gold, silver, 
C4»ppvr, or clay, show that the hUenng of brews or mixtures was as 
common in Lhai venerable antiquity as trxlay. Four lubes rise fn:)ni 
the vessel full cluuce drmk, two of wliich am ior the king and 
tiueen, svhUe twri arc destiuct.l for the other ]>ctrtictpants in what may 
be cl ritual synqxiistvmv. b'e-ur tuUs -if ndi bejewclle^l maierial were 
found in Ihv queens grave. One is a reed covered with thin gold, 
the others are of cupi-nr, plaie^l with goltl or covered with lapis, or 
with gold and lapis secrious in alternating lengths. The pijies are thnh,’^ 
or four feel long wdtlr a sliort mouthpiece four t-1 six incfies in tenglh, 
henl at right angles, A Lhird perstjn sealed apart and attended by 
a servant raises a cup Lo his Hps in Oie usual manner. The queen 
agaiTi vvean^ her liair in a rtjlJ on the neck, while her compantons are 
men with sbai en lieads. 

A joyous banqueu the eounteq^art of the ritual symposium, is 
represented in the lower register bf the three seals, A remarkable 
sideboard laden with bread, cups of wune. and pieces of meat, choice 
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iTn>rsek» heads r>r Itys. is ihc ccnire of ihe picture* Scn^ants bustle 
£ihout* The sidehmni is a movalde piece iif fundtirre, like tlic *ine 
C<irried l^y iKe doJi-biitdier la oesc of ihe deeoraniig tht! king's 

harpr a frame r^'iuforced by cr»»Si>piece^ as on a thnnic or a chair- 
The f|uet.'ri^s sidt-bom'd ix^sts on four t-legani bull's legs* prohafily of 
coj^per. In a religifvu^ ctTvrnOEiy the sifieWcml wrnil<l calleil an 
^ilTering tabic. This Sumeriaii cane ultar is founEl only on archaic 
seals of this time^ s^| that it behiiigs mrIv to the splendid |w;riixl 
n^preamtctl by I he- rf’tyal graves, li is repUicod l »_v a srmdl a b ar 
with a ledge when new* cu*tr-tns* f>tThiii>s racial tradhh^ns, 
pit'vailed in the land, 

fhi the seal bearing Ikt nanie-p the t|uecn is not seated at the 
twiTniuctp bu! the king, attended by a sen-^ant carrying jar and 
saucer, eiijtiys his enp vdth another ct-mi>anifm, Both arc sha%''cn. 
On tile sec^md seal the cpieeii is enjr.»ymg a litile feast of hc-r own* 
wnth music. She has called for her maids, her harp player, and her 
tw<i singers. fJm' bnngfi a enp and a fofjtcd jar hanging from a 
rrjf>e handle* 'Pbe barj^ player stands to play. Hiii small st^mi- 
circular mstmmeni has huir strings and a nieud knob. The singers 
clav* Lheir hands in catlcnce* The queen is faithful to her ^yb f>f 
hairfln^sisiug 

iJn the ihinl seal the king and are amicably seated at the 

siime haitqiicL, the qia-en W'itli her heavy roll of liair tied behind 
whib- the idng's head is closely sha\m Sometimes the king w^on* a 
vn g* sometimes even an artificial I ^cartl. Sudi a wng win; the splcndid 
gtjlden one of McskalanKkig* which he assnmeii on solemn rK:-casiaiis 
anil wlicn he w-ent Li> war. Rut in private life tlut- king ami his men 
slit iwctl thtur bald lieadLs, a sensible custom in a hot climate. What 
a relief for him to take off his wig and enjoy a cap ci[ wine in a cm li, 
darkened room, h'lints anti copfier nuiiiTs l>y the doEcn have licen 
found in many The shaving head and chin svas not 

iiinittd Uj the priestly or to die servant class. The king is aitctuletl 
by his cupf^carer holding jug and ^uclt. 

All thnv s'eal.s sfiow tlie q\i<'.cn wearing her hair tied in a roll 
behind. Drinking a cup, seated at a banquet, ILstenirig tu mtisb 
or watching Uic dancers, slie setms in n. mosi human niixni,^cajoying 
the quiet evening hours. 'I'he scene is taken from privalt- life, with 
nothing nf the SfEk-niiiily and religious meaning common on later 
seals. There an* nf> shriut^, no g<xls, no emblems in the field, ntf 
libuti^ms, no services of oilering. The queen dries aoi even wear the 
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glorious goWen crcjwn anrl dtadcm nr tilt golden comb which were 
deposited with her in the grtvYC* At teasi tht engraver did not try to 
represent tJiem and was satisfied WiiiJi the plain gold band which ties 
her hair. Nor does he place on her head tliat remarkable homed 
crown, the regular aUiihutc ai nabyliinmii gods of later centuries. 
Instead gt a mitre we have tlie simple plain headdress; instead of Ubn- 
tioD and vrjti%*e oCIeringSj the joy o! a tup and a solid banquet, 1 j^ 
short, the worslnp of the gods after the tashitm of a court and their 
anthropomorphic representation as kings at id c.]|Ueejrs seated on 
tlrroncs are not yet aiT institution. All scenes are borrowed from 
-mlinar^^ life and have a priniiti%"e eimplicity vi>id of all svmbolkm. 
The animals arc real animals drawn by artists with the keen eye of 
a hunter for graceful or terriide beasts of the field. like the lion, 
deer, aaid goal on the seal of King Lugaishagpadda. 

But even the naive cliarm i>f the^ banquets and driukhig 
scenes is not without a dcet>er meaning. The milkdng scene of 
Al'Ubaid uiUi its graphic details of cows and calves, pots and jars, 
the straining the cream and the storing of tlic buttermilk., catinot 
l>c undcrslorjd apart tmni the shrine MiikUnr^. tile mother 
gotidess, priJtectur of htirds and ]>asture Eaud. The kings and queens 
of Ur were high priests and high priesicsst^ of the M^Jon Ckxl. 
Bisters and daught.ti^ of kings tixmi Sargon to Nahonidus kept up 
tht^ veiierabte tradition, and were th<>ught Lo Iw klie living perstj'ni- 
ficatifui on earth i f the Mckdii Goddoss. The banquet of the queen 
and her symposium have a ritual s^i'lcmuity of their own, which 
full value to the rich CL|uipment c«f gold and silver cups, drink¬ 
ing tubes, lamps, and jewels, and lo licr complete silver oulht of 
table, tumblers, jars, l>f>wls, strainers, and wineskin. K.uising a cupi 
of wine is a rite which survives strangely in i^ur mOiiem toasts. 
It is II part of all Iil>atk>n services, the clcvaTion the holy grail. 
The sidcboairi laden with fooel and drmk easily Ijccomes an altar, 
'fhe same cakes, pieces of meat, and cup of wine arc deposited on 
the ledge altar m front t.^f the divinity. But the soeue, wiien the 
canc tabic disappears, takt^s on a more precise ritual meaning. The 
letige altar of stone or clay is placet! iKd^veen the i^-nterl gwldess 
and the priesL The gwldcss wears ihe homed crown, hi!nceforth 
Uie mdispeiisablc ai t ributc of ilivimty. The prieSt fxuirs r hbatton 
into the cup. 1'hcrc is a crescent, emblem in the sky ;\n assistant 
gtxldess in the background lifts her tw- lianils. praying. The 
scene has bec^?mc slcrcotvTJt^I and oflidaL When and by whom 
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Lhc* liornt'd cr-nvii was inlnxluct-il is still a Xi^ry inLeresf ing problem, 
[iut i\ IS olt-mr at least tha.t Queen Sluihail tix»tc no delight in the 
inighU" pair ^if horns wliicli decsjrales the heat I of all Hit* gcvbi at ilie 
lime of the first dynasty of Ur. The decc^rative motif of her comb, 
wrealhii, and diadem is purely ffonil: !>et'ch leaves, willow Jeavt^, 
piimegTanate flowers, fruits in threes, buds and pods, palms, ears of 
com. a CJ>aiU spreading plnmelike into digits tip]>ed seven 

lapis balls or seven golden flowers. The figures of aiUTnals in lapis, 
silver, and gold., which were used as dec'imUve motifs, are pun- 
animal forms. The ram. hnlh dwr. and antehnx! on the diadem, the 
li.sli and bull amulets, the ruonhev placed 'in the head ^>f a pin, the 
tlonhey and the bull on rem’rings. the bulls and lirins on the harps, 
llirones. and akvlges arc fine estamples oi realistic m<jikdling. The 
characters of fable are still splendid animal figures. The imaginative 
mythology which gives titem human atlitiides is satisfied U> give 
them also human hands only, or to hang a false beard fmm the 
ni^' of the bull The man-htradt*! bull and the scorpiem-man 
ixiint tlio wai" lo^vartle a new world of legendary creatures. Jiitlf 
3H a.sts, iuilf men. But we are still far from the g^jds Lii human form, 
eiulirctned like kiiigs and quciais and worshipped in the style of a 
Cdun. Tliv high priest and tlu* high priestess dressed in all their 
regalia and seated at their ritual lianquet may have Ixjen prototypes 
oi' 

Music juid dancing alsf> have a ritual as^iect. 'fhe liarp roaring 
like a hull ami the daiig id cymbals acc(mi]>anied the chanting 
I jf pra}'ers in the ^^unu'rion temples The snijill liarp was sufficient 
for the private chaind ivf the tpieen. The magnifimit h-ATps of gold 
and silver iliscovcred of laie in the royal tomljs must have betin 
used in i'ilTcial cervnioiiiLS, real rsriuiuaj pageants W'herc the ladies 
of the cf)urt, lhc i-iitucer^;. and siiigcrs would appear their 

gorgcrhiis headdresses of gtildeii leaves, ei>mhs. and Iniads. The 
cymbals nf ShuliaiTs time were ilut racLa] pir ces si might or hom- 
siiaped. which the dancers struck in UKlcnct-. They arc seen in tlte 
hands of the kid dancing hcliitid lhc seciriHou-rniin; in lhc hands i)f 
a cymbal player on a gold c^dindcr seal id the higli ])riestcss buritd 
in the dcirned v'aidt discovxrtid last winter; in the hands -jf a woman 
mtisiciaii nn the Kish inlaid plaqites. Uiirii usly tmough the Mtiseum 
has two such plates of ixipjjor brought from Fitra thirty ytsars ago. 
together with the %vcU knowri bnuifie head i^f a £i>at with spiral 
honis. They are. most likely, Sunu-rian cymbals cif Q>ueen Shiduci's 
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age, Tht?y ait curved, tliirty-five centimeters Umg* anrl four in 
width at the lar^r end, 

I’he ladies of Kish da-ssed their hair very n'luch after the style 
uf Queen on Her seals. It Is liftctfl Fr)jn the shoulders, fonn- 

a heavy roll on the ncck< is Ixjund vvith a goldeu l^aud passing 
over tile forehead, and is Ewdstefl into a topknol <m the crown. 11 is 
wa^^ed iiiid ciirletl over the eyebrows, and two small braids caressiiig 
the ears add an attractive eharrn. Tlu> large noses of the ladies, 
their prominciii eyebro^\'s. large almond e>'cs. and small, firm chins 
are decidedly oriental, but the nither heavy features are attenmiti'fl in 
more, graceful iy|>£' Llian T hai of rhe men. Their ears are not eto ered 
by any wig i/r ‘Iwld' after Che fashtem of Egypt. They wear one 
i>r iwrii strings of Itcads rouml i.fie neclc. A shawl covers the left 
shuulder. i hie raises a fluteri IhiwI. the other piaj-s the cymbals or 
res4MiaTit plates t Plate X. A>, 

Al Kisli ri^jughly m^rflellcd figures r.if w‘omcn decorate the Hat 
ispouts of day vessels l>uned with tlie dead in the oldest cemelciy^ 
These arc probably ritual vc^h, kuiwn ui, Kish ^Vgraimy vessels," 
‘Hie figure : lias neither anurt nor legs, bui only a nostr pinched up 
from the clay, two eyes and two ImcasU made of jidlcCs of etay, and, 
in the more complete eJ<fituples, a large iriarigulijj- jxuch ivith irtotsed 
markings for the pntjcs. Sf>metimc^ the figure is reduced to a couple 
of j>ellcts and cr^!as.sed iiieii.seil lines. Hie spt.*iiL is planicii I'ai ihe 
sh(adder the vase, aitd the liulbous part f>f the vessel may rei.m*- 
sent I he rest of the feminine bfjily. tiudt figures mfjdellefl and 
incised on a clay pla<|ue are riften cal let! idols, though with n<f ele-iir 
Tvowui. Their iLSsurtrintion with the grave may give them a ntual 
meaning, ctjmmon lo funerals, the soU-nm passing of the dead into 
his house of eU-rnity. i’liv lomhs w'vre furnished ammling to the 
mt'^ms and rank of i he (x^cupants. Royal persons Px^k vAlh them 
their gunnls, sinw^ariLs. singers. diaiuLieTtnnub, their cliarioLs, haqjs, 
and gatubig br.'iirfls.. their rich \^cssels and jc’wels, and a large proxfi- 
ston of fill'd atiil drink. The \yxw man had to 1 j<- with 

The represent at jou of the fnmale bixly with direct and CRide oriental 
realism, simply ujj a decorat ion of a |ar of clmr w'ater. might, through 
its symVxdisni. ^Usfy his ctcrital thirst. hetUT descrified in tbv style 
of the Arabian Nights. VVe nevd not ej c iu tliLSt' figures a moibcr 
giKlde^^. an ol ijert *4 worslup, bin a practical means of satisfiiciioii 
frjT the iicatl. Cby rlgurim^s. reliefs of the gods, or of the dei'cascd 
w^jmhipper bef itv Uu- shrine oi his gtxL are found abundantly more 
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Lhan one Uiousand years later in the -if the Ihitd Ur dynasty. 

But onJy the "^anny nises” m the early Kish cemetery suggest 
an anatugj' with the later practuie. The r^jugh day figures modelled 
iin the vases are purely natural and hiuruin like the scenes engraved 
on the seaU ef Queen tjhubad. No symbolic meaning can lie attached 
to them* any more than to the still earlier mnd figurines oi men, 
animals, sheep, goats, cattle, and ik^gs found in sleeper levels. They 
are flgurc!& of a natural person or thing, a means of afTeciling the 
hidden spirit through its outsuk fonn. 

The "gramiy vase" found at Ur ui grave 77S i Plate IX ), not 
far from the royal tomlss, sIkvws that ihc [jracLice was not limited 
to Kish. Still more interesting is another clay figurine roughly 
modelle^l by hand and planted on tln’ slmul lcr ijf a jar like a spout. 
It is no longer a fiattened tiilje Imi a real handle decorated with the 
head, breasts* and arms a woman. She lias the unmistakable 
atiltude of the orientid [shtar exposing herself which has been 
translated hy liie Grt^ks inb^ the pufhcal Aphu*ditc, The style 
shows progress, but the inspiratii m is the same as in the Kish series* 
The nose is pindied up with the fingers out the mass of clay. 
Eyes and breasts are added pcUeis. The hair of the head and of the 
puljcs, the mouth, fingers, and necklace are markwl by indsions. 
The [ignite has no legs, but rests on the shoulder of a jar, a fragment 
f >f which is seen liehind I lie figim . rrith decomtlve markings in 
front of ir. i Plate LX f* 

Her hair is lied aftvr the fasliion of tlte ladi^ of Kish, parted 
iLiui waved* tiwl on the top of the crown and fanning a roll on the 
tieck. Tins is almost, tlie st%'le of Queen ShulMii. Tlie cars are 
visible; they are pierced to receive rings. She wcare a dog-colJar 
necklace. The la<lies of the crnirt at Ur pmfcrrcil a lightly fitting 
necklace niaiie of altcnune Lriai;gles of gold and lapis with a wav^" 
surface* and extraoniinarily large gold earrings witli crescent or 
lunate tnvJs. 

The fair ladies of Ur U»Ai pride in their hair. It might be worn 
simply tl-jjituig on the shoiiklcrs* or lianging down the back* or partctl 
and wawd and Inimvil with a rri'R^^sband. They knew- the allure¬ 
ment - if lucks and braids. Kven whcEi they tied it up in a r>:>ll they 
loved U* lot Inxuriujit curls phiy "ii breast in i'n>nt. IsUtar 
always Imd curls on Iter shoulders ami curls lying on her lireast. 
Little " Mother Goose" insistcf! on two curls but the rt^t of her hair 
Is lied in a dignifiod rijil on the neck. On many later tcrra-cottas 
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thii vouu^i niotliLT gotiikiSi fir votary has ‘"bouclcltts** on her 
shoulders, Vmt the ears are Tie\’er likU1t?n, The Museum lias twn 
chamiing examples of thi; type, a clay heaii mi^dclled in the round 
and a small g^tldsiatueito whidi forms the head of a gold pin ^ p, 242). 

Wlieu the hair was tfw) long to be completely confined, it was 
allowed to fii>TA‘ fre<^ly over the l^and which presseil the njll down on to 
the nech. This slender curling end. which is visible on Tnany seals 
and ndiefs, sometimes takes on the ]jr(ipf;rti<ais of a ipicue, distin¬ 
guishing Llie dauglucrs from the sons on a fragment of a sttme votive 
plaque frf^m IT. iK^tiutiful diorite fivad, on which all the rletails - I 
waved luiir, roll on the nt-ck. bantb :iEat Linconlhied hair arc quite 
distinct, shows that ShnbadT style .snnived for nwre lliaii a tU-xisaml 
years. TIic ht^d l-eliJngSi to ihe British Museum and was found at 
IT with the bhie-eyed white marble liead of the Tnivcniily Museum. 
A fragitienl of stone ^'ast- from Nippur .a water nympfi holding 

an oversowing ampulla. Her heaxl, unfortunately liroken, must 
have iHicn turned siilcwaVvS, and a heavy lock falls l>etwccn the two 
breasts (C. Blatc Vllf J. 

But these heads aiul reliefs are compiiratively late, dating from 
(iudea and the third dynasty of LT. Monuments of the time <if 
King Ur Niiui «T Lagaah arc mom inurt^stuig U*causc closer to the 
rime of Shu bad. 

Besides their longhair, ires4«!s, and chignons, r hi; lad El's, cailuoned 
or walking, wear crowns adorned with horns, feathers, phimes, or 
animal figures in mlref, which comi^are with the crowns, tliaclems. 
ami combs i^f rilinbad and of her maids of honour. 'I'he gotls ami 
gF^ddesses. distinguished by the Ii-»rned mitre, are noi unlike the 
liigh priestess and her votaries in their bt;^t attire. <.>ld and well 
km-uTi reliefs rVim Nippur. Lagash. and Ur sliow how much i.hcy 
have in comnuin. 

In Figure CX PhUe V1il, a pnestess oi high rank mtrixluces 
a votary, whom she Ti^ads by the hand. Both have the same long 
hair falling down the liark. witli a lof ^?e lock in front. 'vear the 
saute intcrcslitig crow'ii, bixh have the stmte t 3 r'tK: >>1 f^umfrian In^auiy 
marked by large n^>sts, archc^l eyebniws, almond eyes, small chin, 
and a naive smile, Ilotli are drcisseil in a plain shawl piissiiig over 
the left shoulder and tkx^uated with a simple fringe. Hut the 
priestcjs-leader has tied about her waist a long cmhnadcred Itelt tir 
bejewelled alola. imssing in a spiral around her U>dy and cros.sed in 
front. She carries a sceptje in her right hand. Beneath a mass of 
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beads wliieh were found c=>vering iha upper pan oi ihe body of 
Queeti Shubad* and which vren- of cintrse unstnmg and much di^;- 
oniered, there w/is about Ihe wai.st an cmbrctidcred l>clt. the design 
of whicli could fje made out. It eoi^sists ^ sf ten cows iif bugle 1 icads 
of gold, lapis, and camcHan, wliieli were onginatly stitched on to 
some materiah probal.ily leather, witli a rr^w of at least twenty-niiie 
large gold l>eads belinv. The belt did not completely encircle the 
bofiy, the: span being complcteT;! by stiings of small lapis lieiids. 
Sceptres tlccoraled witli imjcsnu’ sv'<jrh of blue and w^lilte stone 
and gold bands in relief tielov.', were found this winter in the great 
foureciiamlvcr ttimb, which was probably i..hai of another rfjyaJ 
prie^ess. The votim^ Ims neither sceptre nor btdt luit raises her 
right liand in what is clt'isrly a riiual gesture, with ihe thumb crass- 
iiig the four Qngers on tlic palm of the hand. 

Ilie hand tiwl nl w»ut Hie head of the pnt^tess atid of the votarv-. 
to keep iheir hair in onier* l>ccoiTies. through added om.amejit'S^ a 
fillet, a diadem, a crvwn, a mitre. <^ueen Shubad preferred a %\ide 
gc>ld ribbon wtumtl many limes in a sjjirat aljout her luxuriant Idack 
hair, Shi'USC^l Uiineea yards ^>1 the bright stifi. mental two fifths 
to four fifths oi an Inf li in vddth and \reighiiig I M 11 e The end < t the 
ribbon was bent f*vcr and sfjldered m a li«>p by which iL was fastened 
with a pin to the mass of hair. A pnestess and a Vf^tary engravwl 
on A small shell T>larjuc fr im a dfH p level at L r, lK>tJi mrar ihe homed 
mitre. Above the firsL band areund the head and uttached IL 
by two slTands of riblym a pair of bull's hums, pribably IniiLated in 
metal and yuned ui the form of a errsetmt. forms^ henceforth tlie 
accepted crnibltm of ihv g^•d'i aud 4d their households, netween the 
lioms. objetas resentbling feathers or palm l>ranches may Ix^ Uie 
up^H-’T branches of a golden comb planU'^I in the roD iif hair bliu- 
bad s g'Ohlcri c^-Jinb spreads into severl branches tapper.! goldt-ii 
roseilus ha^^dng cciHre$ iif gold and lapis. These are hnkeiJ together 
by a golden chain, snd ilr>op ipracefully over tlu- head- H^r ma*ds 
of htmour wore silver comljs having three ^vAi^iu ending in ilower^ 
like ffiscUes iiilaiil with gold, shell, anti red stijne. (Hhers preferred 
silver ei.mit>s spreading into fivti or sevem points ending in IjaHs rjf 
gold <ir latMS. Shubad sometimes changed her flower ct»mb for a 
large golden triangular pin. The top of the pin is rolled over to form 
a tube in which feathers could be fixed. The laiiies of the ojurt 
were satisfied with silver pins of the isame form. The queen s gold 
pin lay I'jeside her w^oist, together with another splendid diadem of 
gold and lapis. 
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On iht luimttJ mitn* in Figun^ A, PlijU- VUF tlit' centml piect* 
■ jf the <ximlj is 4txvjra.tuxi wiih a bull's heacL The ajiimal motif irtay 
Ih‘ u sA-mbol fif the gffd nf the i^ilver cnrijcvnt chilled the y<iung lujll of 
hejiceri, bul it at uncf becoim's the c^>mmoii of aJI deities. 

The warrior gmldtiss on a terra-cotta fnim Nipinir iiulds up twjj 
lances wth lie^uis of an elegant leaf-shaped type, very mudi like the 
g»itd, stiver, acul copjxfr spears of the nival ttmihs cf Shuhad*s time. 
Tlicy were In^luntcd in an <‘Ctagr.Ptial wooden slinft hy means of a 
srjimne tang sectinnl ^ith biivimeu. tioltl and silver l^auds Het^^rraLe 
the shaft of the royal 'fpears. Some Itave pkuji butts; in other cases 
the imiT. is of gold or kiIvx^ vriih a projecting cup^ier fork t>' engage 
the rhrowing thong, when fighting at a disUnct:, Tlie smith has pul 
his mark many of them, a hutrs leg, a jackal, vr a bird. Th<" 
SiiUlit'm of the guanl had two *;fK^ar;: apiece, tSf^ars go in pain;. 
t)ur SuTnerian Minerva holds two lances. She witars not a helmcl 
hut the homcfl miire. The li' jrns art" attached not ahove hut Ixdow 
ihe diadem, plaiitti:! on eiich sifle of the lK^a<l, pn-ibably niet'ttug 
lx‘hind acn>ss the diigntitr Tlu- coinl> has three feathers or palm- 
cLies on each side and a bulFs head in relief in the centn'. Tlie 
lieavy omamerit& are plantc*'! in the ^>11 or tnass of liiiir Lityf on the 
neck. I^rge earrings project lieliJw the homs, ShubafFs envjrmous 
gr^lden canrings, eleven centimeters across and sixty mmet^u in 
weigh I, wen> atiached under the gold ribbon in the hair. 1’hey haw 
limate ends, tofi large Ui lic passed through the lolx of the car, 
The\’ hung ou the ear. no! desetmding Ijclovf the level of tbr 
jaw, fniniiug the taco like the largo silver ringH of miHlmt Arab 
w'timcn. Them were also earrings of g^dd, silwr, or copper in the 
h-tm r>f rings made of plain spiral omL and ;:xndiint5 wludi wen- 
o|K.a] rings w'ilb cresevntte ends overJappiug. Four spiral rings of 
g»ild of <jtu,‘cn Shubiid wi:ni' earrings, A <log-o4bir necklace 

made of gold and lapis triangles eiicIosiEtl lier neck. Ttic warrior 
g< iddts^ vrears a cm’ closely tilting necklace. She has the Sumerian 
iy\K face with large nose, bushy, meeting c>cbr(nv^, nlmraKi eyeti 
and small chin. 

In Flgn B, ri. X, the goddess of Iriigash seaUxl uu an anCEcnl 
Sumerian sttfol 'with rungs and tlHuking ovit tif a tlutwl tumliUrr h 
a ilistant relative of Shubad and has inherited her l>eaiitiful cups. 
But she has adopted the homed uiitrc. Her hair falls liXjficly Ix-liiiid 
and in two trc-sses in fTmil, It Ls waviri atid arranged in formal 
curls over the forehead. 'Fhc points the h(inis :me much dwer, 
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The U'yxihor zind plurnt? deconttion oi the comb are s^jmewh;it indi$- 
imct. A perhap^s a mide priest, vvilli a libation vase stands 

before her. Her huslmnd the king is dispcitching a pristmt-r by 
knocking him on tiie head with hts big club. It is a si>eaking pic- 
turCf the emblem of a protector of the city. Re weant a false beard 
aitaclied below his chin and perha|>s a gtilil wig like that of Mes- 
kalamdtig. wiili imitation of hiiir confined by a band. The prisoner, 
kneeling and hatukuirTed, is dosciy diaven aiid has the wound mark 
of the vanqtnshed enemies which is seen on the inlay stela. This 
fragment of a lina^tone plitque with figures in low relief is une *:S the 
oldest sculptures from Lagash. anterior to King Ur Xiiia rind ck^ 
In the tiinc of Shuhaib 

In Fig. B, PI VllT the “Mother (loose" from Xippuron another 
fragment of Iwnestone relief lK?lungs tu the same family of monu¬ 
ments. It wa* publishcfi years ago. but the new disowmes thrr-w 
light on simie of its details. The gotldus'i is Ydimg the same dlvial 
cup. Her tlirone is the symlxilic gtjose. She holds in her right hand 
what looks Hke earn of corn m bunches ' f datei^, but this may be 
stmply a ily-wln.4:. to judge from a comparisen 'ivith the object in 
the bands of the old Sunii^rian king the engraved sdiell plaques 
wdnch decorate a han> discovered last winter {Jfr/Jrrua Jt>urniift 
March. 1929, p. 28). She wears a gold l^and jdiout her bead, a 
heaw fidl on the neck, a long tress dowm her back anil fr.frmal curls 
abo’s4 the forehead. Her comb is curiously like antlers with three 
tines OTt each side and a siinilar one is .seen on the head of her hsu- 
band, who ts intnxiucing tile worslhpper. Her long tlcccy sliawd y\ 
kaunakes titiKlestly covers her li'ft slioiddcr.. B-mnehes planted in 
a vase Bhaped like a small offering taljk frtand before her, wddle the 
curious ^ibjcct' l>eyond has l>ecn. ex.plained by Hilprecht as a lighted 
candlestick and by H. Schftfer as the represenlaLion oC a nude wornan 
seated with legs ai>an and arms i.recT;. possibly in the pangs of child- 
biri-h. Most probably it U a candle.stick or u rituid emblem, like 
that on the dmrming iJlustrared on Bl. XXXVL 79, or on the 
engraved shell plaque puhjlshttl in the Miijirutu Journal, June. 1927, 
p, ISO. The nude libator holding a saucer and a jug with a spmt 
stamis in front of a high trip^^d, from whidi hangs the same curiaus 
band with twt? lotapcxl ends wliich decoriites the Nippur candlestick. 
^'he same bull's legs of copper supiwrt the tihafi in both cases. 
'I'hey are found again mi the seal as the suppc«rt of a flag, and below 
the sideboanl of Queen ^htsliad. The same Iwipe^l liand is thrown 
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bert *£S a. ira which L]ie rivnie Hhati^r f^jur? waicr l^fore tlir 

shnne of the MtKjn Chxl iMusvtuJt J<fnrnal. SepiemhLT. 1926, p. 258 K 
'Hr- cnrN here take the place of bun die?: vjf (iates which in 

libation scenes usuany hart^^ on each side of a rase holding 
Perhaps an I 'klcr form of ritiial is represented tm Uiis Inst limestone 
relief. It is remarkable \htit the vase is placcfJ in front of a pile of 
sticks—the ivc^xl fit the hoheaust?—hen? and on the stela of th<‘ 
vmkuresand on another seal. Ph XXXVI. W(^ found in unr^arly^rave. 
Hut in tile Ust two examples palms and tninches of dates are- unmis- 
lakable. The right meaning of the hxjpcd liand is still vkil.nous. 

The unowned husband of the grK>se gixidess acts as a verger, 
hit roil ucing the worshipper. 'Phe goildtss turns her hack on tho 
scene, which lacks unity herv and on the I^gash relief, forming 
a series of iHscoiinccted ritual actions. 'hhe king has long hair 
atwl a false Ix-ani after the old Sumerian fashion, from Kish to 
Nippur and Ur. He holds a sceptre, his staff of office. He and the 
shiivcn wvjrshipptT wear short, fringed kilts. Tfie offering is a kid 
or a young gazelle . 

The ritual scene on a seal cylinder from Berlin i Bmno Meissner. 
BaK It, Assyr,, Bd. 11, Plate XII is full of the same old Sumerian 
t.raditiotu II is a conipletc picture of a hl>^*ti<>n l>i;forc a shiine. 
The libahT holding a ^'ase with a spoui befom the enthroned gixl 
has }ung hair arrd \i simple kilt chxJing in front. It m li.ard to decide 
whether w(‘ have a male or a female official of the temple, since 
entire nudity is no longer prt^^crilicfh Thu go<l ami his wonihip* 
l>er iM^tli we 4 ir long liair folHiig down tlieir liacks. But the gfxi 
has a false l:i€art1 hung lieh-a his clnn, whih* the smiH-ah chin of 
the womliipptr and the in?^^ falling on his shoulders arc amhig- 
nous. The long U>cks may Iw ilie formal 1 leadlines uf n king ur of 
a t|ucem Anyhow lhi& uupjrtant pt^rson stands one step higher 
than the libatt>r. The object in his hands is not liistinct, ami leavers 
our ciiriority misalisfic-'1. It may lie a ffuicd txiwl hanging from a 

hiijidie, with a long spiuit, |>erliaiis a sniall hand harp. 

Tliu Ihn lUe of the gfxl, Iiis headrlrcss, fumiLiirc. and shrine are 
rich in iletails invahiahle for a tnu- reconst met ion. A recessed gate 
lujids til the tJinuic room. Tn\'o |)osLiJ lidiring liuckles decorate the 
outsKle. U^hai is pt;rhaps a enrtuin or a bunderoic hangs fr^im the 
liuckles. The lojjs of the jjosU end us the roundi^il heads of colossal 
clubs. Abfiyc the clubs a cn^cnL-slmi>ed panel iKilwt^nt twf> prrj- 
jections of thi? towerlike gait fornix a parapet lireast Ingh ai the cilge 
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of the uppi.:r torraue, The throne inside h raiKt''! on a dais, wltli 
two crouching animals ixi front. Tliese he ViulU or, more 

likely, goats, to judge from the tuft of l»eanlr the hair on il\G neck, 
atid the shape of the honis. 'Fhe two prixirnmes of crouching mirts cut 
in iinrestmie, which were found four years inmilo the Lemph- close 
to the Nebuchadnezzar gate, server! tfte same piTTpCfse. The animals 
are reprc^ntetl in a familiar attiLuiie with one leg raisKl, ready 
to rise from the gixjnnd* Back io back th^ry ff^rm a wvH balanced 
giTJup, in gCH.Ki Sumerian style, 

Tlje i>jTertug tat4e. the old SumtTtan cane altar dec^united with 
the figtire of a r-uupant l^ull iu the rtmiah is a m^>st fascinating piece 
of fumiture in i he light of the talcst disc^i^verics. Pieces nf tjr^ct-— 
the sheW'hrcad —and cups of wine, and the frame, if not the cri,>ss- 
pieccs, 01 tile cane altar arc familiar. Metal figures, hulls' iieads in 
gold .-md silver, bulls fKissfiiii, and even stags rampant amidst 
are the magnifitXjnL ornaments of the royal harps. They 
were not known in connccticjn with the cajic altar. The figure on 
the may explain tfic two f£t7n<)us 5tatuett^!S of goals rampant, 
found in January' iu a royal Umh, together with four -me 

wagon, and sevenLy-two LMxiles, among which thirtj^-four were those of 
court laiiieswith theirheitddieiscs of gold rsbl ions, wreaths, and silver 
c*mil IS. and their earrings and necklaces. The goals urc twent y 
inches high, rt.*aring up on their hind legs, with their foiv legs taught 
iu luisheSr the stems, loaves, and dower rfxst^ties of which are of gold. 
J he fore legs nrv tietl with silwu Ijands, 'Hic htuuis and legs arc of 
gold, the iKjlliCi^ of silver, the horns and shoulder hair of lapis, and the 
ficccc !>f white shell, each tuft U-ing cot sq>aratcly, Tlie same 
<Ximpi>siticn Ls fimnd on many engraved plaiiiiL-s and strangely 
rcs<‘mblcs the bull nunpmh tin the Berlin Bulls and goats 

stan«1 on a small base, wUidi ui the Ur examples is a charming 
mcjsaic i;if thcckcrlH^anl paltcni. There arc s^jckcts aliewe the 
fiKiirc'S ol the gaits, which proves i.hai they formed part of a piece 
of furniture, I'he giild offtn^ilg Uif>lc hi the very- shrine of the god 
is prest/rved tn Uic Htbrew tradiiioiu and existefl ui the temple of 
Batiylon irv the days of Herrrioliis. 

The enthiviiie*l gexl holds in his hnnda an indisUnct obicct, cup. 
jar, or sceptre. Like the (bid im the limestone relief (Mu- 

s<^itm JmTnai. Slepvember, P^2fi, p, 358}, he has long hair and beard, 
long skirt, what is jierhaps a shawl ck>sing in front, and tlie primitive 
hoTTiCi.l mitre. wiUi one pair fif horns and a. plume, throne a 
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concave seat and a small back is of the same style as the cane 
altar, A rich cloth of kauiiakes. or perhaps a real fleece, covers it, 

On a siial fmm IV, PI. XXXVI. SO, <iiscovered not far from the 
n»yal graves, two u\)rshippers approach another Snmerian deity of 
the same primitive t\T>e. An interesting vase of ofTerings is tlic 
centre of the picture, l)ctwett!i the god and his servants. It is the 
familiar clay nr alal>aster VTise with palms, branches, anil tiunches 
of dales, placed in fn»nt of a pile of sticks. The god holds a small 
bowl. 1*he worshippers bring oflfenngs. All wear the thick fleecy 
skirt, llic throne is still of the old Sumerian cane type. The 
crescent of the new moon adds to the scene a ritual meaning. 

The seal two registers of figures, like many arcliaic 
1'he IcAvcr scene, which represents the gathering of dates finm Ilur 
palm tree by two apparently mule figures, was long agr> mistaken 
for a scene of paradise. Many religious feasts preserN-e the tradition 
of the offering of the first-fruits. The month of the date harvest 
was a great i.>ccasion in Sout hem Babylonian life. The fecundation 
of the palm tree had a ritual unp«rriance, and s<'> had the cutting 
of the first clusters of rifK? fruits. The gold saw was probably use<l 
for the piirjxjse I>y Quetni Shubml, when the silver crescent first 
appetired at the beginning of the season. A saw of the siimc form 
is still used l>y tlie nati\"es, and was placed thousands of years ago 
in the liands of the Sun (7<xl, the great jiulge. the divider lyctwccn 
light and darkness. 

Also from the IV cemeter}-, but of later date -the time of Gudea 
comes a very interesting seal, Bl. XXXVTT, 7o, rGpTX‘senting the 
offering of the first ears tif com to a gixl of vegclalion. 'fhe seal 
is the prr)|>erty of Lrsi, a servant of Enmenanna, probably a high 
priest of Ur, whose name was found engraved tin a door stx^kot in 
the shrine of the Moon (itxldcss (fV 7'rxts, No. 64). Ursi himself 
Carnes the traditional plough of Babylonia, whicli evidently e.risted 
long U'frtn- Cassite times, ft has two handles on eitlurr side of the 
ploughsliare, P.. which is atUichwl the curved pole with tackle for 
two yvikes over two pairs of oxen. The title of Ursi Ls ni^nht which 
means the o{K-nLT, the rilirnl cutter of the first furrows. The high 
jiriesl hnincnanna leads the prf>ci‘ssion, liis staff <jf honmir tii his 
liands. He is folk>u*cd by the high tiriesles; carrying the ri|X' ears. 
A flag on a tripcKl resting on t»ull*s legs, flies tlic colours of the 
and marks the approacli t<» the shnne. The grKi is distingnished bv 
his sacred animal, a charming gazelle which has stop|K.x1 Udiind the 
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throne. nmJ by his star on high. He may he the gcn\ 

I if Eden, tlie fertile plnin. He is dress^ in the officinl style of hif; 
time. A shawl of kaunlikes wvers one of his shoiildei^. The three 
dignitaries have the long pleated linen garment which men wore 
fastened about the waist, ft covers modestly one sKouUier of the 
high priestess, Tlie st^de of mitres and lieaddress^ is remarkable. 
Four pairs of horns for the men and only One pEiir for the high 
priestess. The horned crowm of the gods is jjritoljly bturtnve^l frtm 
Lheir human repnesentaxives. Tlit* hair of the enthroned gtK.! is 
ticti in a heavy r<mtid mass with a projecting topknot after the 
style of the [allies f)f Kish, The same is true of tlic? Mc»on Cofl on 
the stela of Ur-Kamnut. The male uflicials liave a Hal llgurc- 
cighi r(>ll of hair (xmiflned l>v a it slit band. Graceful tresses fall 
riown the Ivack of the high priestess. 

The many contemponiry or slightly later evndences of Sumerian 
fashum in the time of Queen Shul>ad make possible the recoiv.struc- 
tion of her headdress with fair certainty of truth. Hair and skull 
have disappeared, Uxtl the gold riblwins retahK'tl their |>ositiuii in 
the earth, and by lifting llicm widioui disturbing the strands out¬ 
line and rDca^uremeuts m^tc obtaiueil. Mr, \th>ahey was ted to 
assume 'Mliat Ole queen liail a etnlTure ilrc^sscd over patls. the \Mdlh 
acToss being nu less than 0,d8 in/' 

^'B-iblK'd" imir covering bulh ears a chartmng Egyptian 
fashion, bul one seldom s<,'en in the Stmairian land, wher<; custom left 
the ears more or \v^ visible* Tlie golden ribbons may sprearf 
svhen the tiair and skull collapsed, It is mifTt' likely that the heavy 
mass uf Imir wiis Iveld agaiiisl the hack of the neck in a figurc-eiKht 
by the golden ril>1ion which ijasswJ across tbo forclieari* that rho 
litTgeir diameter w:is originally fritm the front to the back ^ the head, 
Wc should o.'itvcct a mass of Iiair fastcnstl at the neck, since this wx^uld 
seem necessary to snpiKjrt a golden comb over one p lum,! in weight, 
'I'hirieen yards of gold rihVjon are not t(jo much to scctirc the adjust¬ 
ment, One cncl—if nt>E fioih—of Oie gold riblwn was rollc«J over ami 
sohlerctl into a loop to attach it tlmily to tlie hair with a pin driven 
through. Two strands ^)f the ribljon passing fn>m Lhe natxj of the 
neck Lij the crown reinforced the cditicc on very pure lireek lines, 
'ITie small curls f>cff:<re the ears luc like those of the ladies of Kish 
and the kxdts on the shouJiiers like (Jiose of many Ishlars. love 
goddesses and gtTJOse goddesses. Tilt licav^^ gtdil earrings hang 
liclow the gold Ijand. over the ear, and do noi descend below the jaw. 
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t.ifl TTiatiy [t’TTa-ertiLiii? of Liter times? ilKry ijivo a falfK> ^ipp^!at*aTlce of 
l:KtbJ>eil“ hair. Pmliably a flog-collar of jiltcrmite Iriiiiigles of 
goti] aiid lapis was dghily fastened romid ih^ neck of tlic queen, 
tike rliat wont by <ili the cottn UidicK. Theek ments of ti are foutui 
at ibc upper edge of Ute so-called doak ^-'f beads. OLlier necklaces 
(kmlnless hung Ix^knv in tiers. 

To mL-kunt Lhe hcaildm^ ami provitU* a realij^tic setting for tin- 
•»mumt*Tits> the Utnve^si^t7^tuseum has had a head, mado on HnesdifTer- 
iiig s^mewliat fn-im the ojie so diarmingly m^^IdUd by Mrs. WVkjIIcv. 
Even if wt- had the i;knll of QccipatTa^ vre should !mve little suspi^ 
ckn <if her Ix^iity and of the curve of the rtckso which tumwl U^e 
destinies of the- Roman Empire, The work of the rio.'ek artists and 
the reliefs of lla: ifuecn on Iter coitis arc of great assistantX'. even If 
the result h beneath our exfjectation. The opinion of Sumerian 
sculpt»a*s working on living mMelii among cimiemporarit'^ mtaits 
consideration. Even if they hud not the Greek ideal of a portrait 
and the subtle Ga'ck power -ol’ expr^rssiC'U. they vsirre mimters of their 
craft and could carve a statue in hard diorite. They couki give it 
a likeness true to the genera] type if not to the jx^culiar character¬ 
istics of an individual. Their masculine type is attenuateti into one 
of feminine I wauly. which always has heavy eychroivs rn(;?eTiTrg over 
the nose and giving to the fact; strengdi .and chamctcr. The notjc Is 
strong, nearly straight, a nr] ^omewlmi n^unded at the ti]>. The eyes 
arc large* almond shaped, shghily tlravcn up a I the outer comers . 
The lii>s are well forme*!, not of the olrjcctirmsiblc fleshy tyi.>c. The 
chin is small, fimi. atvd, [n s he mtulcl selected, ptutruding and marked 
by a flimplc. This model h a little diorite statue of the Gudea 
time from Lugash now hi the Louvre find called, frr>m her heatl- 
dress '‘la fcminc ti l'£k;har}x^** She ha^ the high check tiones, las^gc 
uosc, anti lurgc eyes under powerful ewebrows t^f a true oriental 
ficauty, tmtl in spite of the sculptuml effect of her .staring eyes she 
posstisscs a charming fiucenly dignity. 

Her eyes are sIio’Wti as blue^ ff-r the reason that in many statues 
they are made of lapis laiiiiU inlaid in shell. Wc may enjoy the 
lapis ]jlui% its the Sumerian artists did. It gives depth to her beauty. 
The mighty aix of her eyebrow's svas dcfinctl with black paint made 
of kliol or sdtiiuni, Ptjls of this pigment have Inxm found in many 
I allies* graves. Caleitc vvu^ half tmipty shiiw on the surface ijf the 
Idack cosmetic the prints of daint}'' lingers ijipjjed in it centuries 
ago. The tpic'cn kept her kohl in a pair of silver cnckLltshelis and in 
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a charming semicircular toilet box of silver. The Hd of the Iwx is 
maiie of a piece of shell with animals in relief aguin.st a background 
of lapis lazuli. A pcwerful lion has thn.>wn a ram dovm on its back 
and is biting its neck. The scene shows a keen observation of 
animal life and action and fc^ims a well balanced group. The 
curve of the lion's upliftctl tail fills, b^” a happy in.spiration, Ute 
semicircle of the lid. Blue lapis dots in a chain of engraved diamond 
pattern rlecorate the edge of the lid. 

The gold chalice of the queen, mcnlclled on very classical lines, 
U filled with a new cosmetic of turquoi.se blue colour. Perliaps the 
blue is not the original colour, which may have faded age. 



LL] €il Quocti ShulioU'a txtiil tox. 
cut in riicll wuh\np» bjurktftviuni!. 


But the aniilysis made by the chemical department pn:)ves that the 
queen’s cosmetic was really jKiwdercd turtiuoisc mixed with traces 
of lead. Lead oxides vary from red to browni and yellow. Alloyed 
with the turquoise blue, they jm'Klua^ tlark brown and purple shades 
of wonderful elYect when applicil U> the eyelids. Ver\' mexiern dolls 
miLsI have hcanl of Queen Shubadscosmetic. Ever>' o^urtlady had 
some of the l»luc i>aint. a small mass between the two valves of a 
cockleshell. A pair of cockleshells may liave the two cosmetics in 
one mass, half lilue, half black. 

'Fhc blue cosmetic of the queen filled not only her gtM chalice 
hut also a pair of c<»ckleshclls of gold and a pair of very large real 
cockleshells. It was tempting to use the royal blue in a reconstruc¬ 
tion of her head. A streak of blue defining the eyelids is just as 
wonderful as the green malachite about the cytis of Eg>*ptian beauties. 

We may fancy the colour of the skin of tlie bnmetle queen to 
have lK*en anything from dead white to golden Im^wn. Her lips 
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were* the only red spot. If she ijsed rouge it was made of haematite 
powder ydih traces iv£ magnesite and phosphates troin the day 
with which it was as consistenily found in examples from Ur 

an<l iS’ippur, 

Golden wreaths added to the spleiidovir of the queen^s headdress. 
The gold tiblH)n Ixutiid to the neck the heav^^ roll of hair and secured 
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the <idifjee- Above this the golden coml> spread its seven gfdilen nv 
settes Unkerl by a g<jld wire, thdr gold and lapis hearts nrxklitig aloft. 
The golden earrings framed the face in tUrir heavy doable cn^^ents. 
On the rigid lines of the rihlMn the wreaths cmlmndered the delicate 
pattern of Uieir omamfinU#, Four WTeaths were placfxl tq^rm the 
heail of the queen. One is a mass of rings and beads. Twenty gt>M 
rings are mounted on thns?" strings of lapis and i^amelian bv narnm? 
strips of gold, Tire second has twenty bincli leaves of gold attached 
to two struigs of lapis and camehan. The third is built on the 
same pattern, but the eighteen golden knaves are targer and arc 
ripped wnih beads of camelian. The weight of gold of the three 
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WTealhs b, respectively al^Jut O.S^s 0,44 ajifl 0..i75 lU. Tht: fourth 
and most exquisite: wreath h made of fourtiiX'ii trolden flowers with 
inlaid petals alternately of blue lapis and white paste, tn{)tinLed on 
three strings of g?.4(] and lapis heiuls. witli gold and lapis tlrr>ps. 
Between the tlrwers are groups of three willow leaves of gold with 
cameHan lips. Thfs WTcath has been placed on her reconstructed 
head. Tl is hard to I>elie^’e that she wore, when alive, the four at 
the same time. A queen has always more than one wreath, more 





SunuerUin Latiy irf t’r. Abgait 24tM» n. c. 

Dltdc diodtr tirtid in tlte RritTilt MuHnm TT. ^^44^. 

than one necklace, more than one linger ringt more than one golden 
cup in reserve. A hairpin of triangular shape was found near her 
U>iy and three gtitden pins on her sboukler. Another diadem of 
lapis 1 leads and'gold ornaments was fbldetl by her side. Wa^atlis 
of golden leaves and v^Teaths of gold rings are fovmd in many ladies* 
graves and may have Iwen Wfjm in pairs or single above the golden 
rihlxms. One wreath in a chlhts grave wa.^ made of three strings i jf 
gold, lapis and carndian hea^is, two gold rriundels of wire filigree* 
and one large gold roundel of cloisonne. 

Instead of a wreath, gold and silver plates and bands wca* 
sometimes worn on the forehead, attached wnth gold wire. They 
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wiTe of plfliii meial, dectiriited willi engrnvttl or repov]ss6 work, 
with ci star rosette in lelicrf. or with rows of human and animal 
figures in intaglio. The thin ehipticiil gold plates were not used 
as they were in Kgypl lo se;tl the lips of ihe Six goklen 

frontlets wert? found round viw hend* and a 
golden iTiand was still adltermg to a broken 
skull. 

The tlifldem of Queen Shubad is a 
tnsr\ad ^.^f delieate wivrk. It ermskts rif u 
tlunisand uunnte lapis beads, which were 
proluibly mnimted m white It^athcr, and oi 
a prctfusion of gold oniamenls attached hy 
silver wires Lo the blue backgrtumd. Amoi^g 
them are four pair^ nf aninnaL^ coudiant; 
two ram?, Iwt# antlered stags, twrj gazelles, 
two bearded bulls, dispttscd amidst ears *4 
ctmi in gold: hunches of pomegranates >^ith 
three frulU lipped with c^imelian and tlircv 
grdden leavesT shrubs rtiatle of gnarled stems 
of gold plated with silver and having fruits 
of gold, lapis, and camehan: finally, pal- 
mettes oi gold wire, T^vo ulher diadtrms 
made of golden figures L>ver a bitumen core, 
pomegranates and a^i^l^lls, gold n>st:tte 5 
and leaves, and ^*u.hriettes of silv^^r uttcs, 
Ijclonged U3 laches of qiiuhty, perhaps tc« 
high priestesses, 

Below her dogn^ollar of goM and lapis 
triangles, Queen l^hubad wc^rc another col¬ 
lar L>f small gold and bpis l.*Wids with 
a pendant, and a roseite of gold in the 
form of a whetd in which the o|)en work 
is filled mth lapis— not wiUi canieliaii. 
Strings^ of 1 leads of goKl. silver, lapis, 
can^clinn, agate, later of jasjier. chalcedony, sard, of cop^itr gilt, 
Ijcads large and very small, sohd, or iiollovr and filled with 
Intumen, round* long, lentoid and conoid Itcads of every' shape, 
form, and ctilour, have been found in every grave, and w'm? appar¬ 
ently worn by U^ih sexes. But where liigh officials were satijsfied 
with three large lentoid lieads of gold and Iiijms hung about the neck 
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OH gold clmins, or ivom as brackets, somciimcd with cametian 
siiacfirs belwC'cro the ah >TiftS. tht^ (jiitx’n and ttic- ladies of Ihti cotirL 
vvt-rt tievcr timi vjf new styles, new colours* and new forms, and 
carried ilicir creasary of Ijn^ads viHih them into the jcruve. lU-ads fur¬ 
nish rich and attractive matter for a more complete anrvey of ladles* 
udoniment in the pasU The uppt^r part of the qiietm*s bod)'^ was 
found coveref! vAih a mass of l‘>eHd5, etnir?o all anti tnucli 

■Hsordered; bnt m spite the breaking of tlie copper they lay 
m tolerably gt>r>d order, and the arnmgemeiit was noted for nust^>ra- 
tiim. I'hcy were mostly Iseadd of g<jld-s<rinc ndonicii with applied 
filigree—lmt also of l>oinitiful choice canic:lian and banded agate, 
of hipis, aiii-l of silver* 

It was at first thought. I,hat this mass of material should Ijt: 
constmctctl as a beaded cloak composed of vertical stritigs of mixed 
t’ioads arbitriirily arranged l^etwecu a fringe at the l>ott/.>in arnl an 
c»j ten-work collar alu’wc^ Xlie eh.^ik was tlmught to open on the 
right, and the solid edge lo be cmbroideml ^nth snifill camelian 
beads. Thre<- gohl pitis and three cylinder seals fastened the heavv 
mass on the right shoulder, lx?sidcs a Tn;ml>er of amtilcts and 
pendants. 

If, howtvea-, inf^tcad of a cloak, the btMly of the queen was 
covered with a mass <>f disrupter! necklaces, it Is to untier^itanti 

the reason for the iist^ of selected and gradt^l lieiuls of ty\}0 of 
bandeil agate, ■>! othei^ of a spoeially t:ieaiiti£ul red canielian, and of 
four strings of Icmg gold fdigree 1,walls, which clash wheti lined up, 
with heavy gijld or Inpl^ conoids. .Mso the goexi taste of other 
jewels, rings. wTcaths and combs, stsims to protest against the ilis- 
tiosition of mixed beavls arbitrarily arranged in vertical strings. 
iW^cklaccs hang iri natiiral curv'x^ r*Himd the tieck* Like the gold 
riblKins, they would have been dcfomictl liv ihc collapsing of the 
bodv in the grave* 

It Tiow scH^nLs wise to believe that the fringe referreti to above 
was ixt fact a bolt: Urn •>f bugle Licnds gold, lapis, and 

canielian* and a row uf twentymine gatd rings Ulow, sew-ti on some 
material whudi has dismtegrated. and c^mtinuKt nnmd the tK)*ly by 
strings of small kipis Ix^atis; mid that the colLir was a scpamie unit 
made of lapis and goltl triangles—the usuid elemcjils of the tightly 
fitting d(,>g<xdlar, but here separated by gold beads, with small 
sewn on horizontally Ixelow* 
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Pn^cioHS amulets liave been fimnd in other graves, a gold bull 
with a false beanl. a ?>ird of gold witli a lapis tail, a golden bird on a 
fruit. In the tomb of King Meskalamd\ig a lapis frog and a lapis 
ram: in a Sargonid grave, a goat rampant of gold linnging on a string 
of l»eads. Queen SluilKid had the largest collection of all: two 
fishes of gold and one of lapis, a group of gazelles, seated back to 
hack, found by her ellxnv. and by her shoulders a reclining calf 
and a bearded bull of lapis with a false Ijeard attached by a siring 
over the nose. Each t>f these last figures is hung on a short string 
of large agate, lapis, and caniclian l>eads. 

Pendants were made of cloisonne work <»f gohl. inlaid with 
stones and wih filigree of gold in the form of large roundels Big 
round buckles of silver filigree were used to secure a cloak. The finger 
rings of gold, silver or copper were generally a spiral c<jil of fairly 
thick ware. Out of ten gold rings of Queen Shubad seven are made 
of a square wire twisted and coiled in spiral wuh cable effect Ixjtween 
two ends of plain wire; «;nc has a Ixirder inlaid wth lapis; and tw*f» 
anr of cloisonne work inlaiil with lapis. Larger coil rings of silver 
and gold arc prolxibly toe rings. Metal liraceleis are plain bangles 
of gold, silver, and copper. The queen may have toyed with the 
sceptre licautifully dccoratcfl with gold l^nrls in relief and inlaid 
mosaic, and with the fly-wliisk handle checkerwl in black sl'jne 
and white shell. We like to imagine her twnsting in her fingers the 
silver spindle with the slightly convex lapis bead—the silver shaft 
is still 16 cm. long—or the mothtr-of-pearl handle, decorated with 
a little lion in the round, whlcli was probably fixrtl by three rivets 
to H palm leaf fan. Slie may have usc-<i the gold chisels, like the 
gold saw, for some ritual action, liRuking a tr trawng the first 
lines of a relief or of an inscription. She pn)l)ably trimmed the 
large silver lamps which continual to light her gnivc jis they had 
lighlLxl htr nights. Mer little silver lamp, copied on a cockleshell 
cut in lialf, was close to her hand. The king liarl his gold lamp 
\rith his name engraven] on it. Pair ladies jireferrcd a lamp of 
transluceni alabaster with a l»eauliful rerhof: a inaiidieaded lx>ardeil 
bull, coiicliant. Many h time the qu»2vn moveil the pieces on the 
magnificent gaming boards uf silver, lapis, and shell, admiring the 
animal figures cleverly designexi by the <xnirt engraver, while her 
servants played on the liarj) and recitcil the heroic dc^ecls of Gilga- 
mesh, or the love affairs of the Queen of Heaven. Out of her ward¬ 
robe, the keepicr of the wardrobe wrruld bring pure pleatctl linen 
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tunics^ vrhitt? or purple shawls with fringtes 'ir tmihrMidmes, or the 
suppiti an<i wfirm kaunakes with its deecy faee. Rut tlu> fine gar¬ 
ments have long perished. Even the ww^xlen ch(s$t in which tliey 
were preserved* probal^ly of wwl, lias tunied u ^ dust* leaving 
m the gp:)und its mosaic Ixutler and its decomtiort of shell ligures I'm 
a mosaic hackgrt^jimd. 

But out of the dust archa:oU>g>' has brought forth a treasury 
of knmvledge, beauty* and human interest* of which the Director of 
ttie ExiJetlition. Mr* \Vti4>llGy. and the ivto Museums supporting it 
fed very proud. Hencefortli we stiall have a new liy-ivord of ancient 
histciiy^; lii the days tif Queen Shulmd. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES ON THE FINDS FROM UR 
I, RESl'ORATION OF THE SILVER 
By Kknneto Ghahaw 

T he inetallurgi&ts of early timetj. a^> is well knowiL wore able to 
proiiuce Brxinzcs of couipositum anH quality tliat liave nevtT 
been ^uriiasstif]. Eri fact, their alloy containing approx^lmntely 
90 pur cent copp>cr and 10 |>er cenl tin Ls regardti] as the iiest btrn'jce 
composition hsr many purposes today. Their gold aiid silver, on the 
other hand, arv not of I lie degree of ptirity that mfxleni methixls of 
refining permit, yet their artistic value does noi sufTor because of this. 
The ildicate ilcsign of many gold and silver objects an<l the apparenl 
skill of the workman are frequently s^tieh as to comniand oiw's admb 
ration. This is particularly true of the silver t>bjec£s fn>m It, but 
one cannot fully appreciate thcrscs gems without hrst reveatirig the 
details by appropnate means of rCKtarntitm, 

The silver from LV was encrusted with a thick layer of silver 
chloride, wmie so-calkd seconfbry stiver from ^ hich the esapper bad 
l)een leached out, and hi some cases i^f coppcT, so that it was not only 
dilhcull to appreciate their value hut often quite impossible to dis^ 
tingnish their shatie or details. In aitempting restore them* the 
ver>^ excellent muthtHkof Dr* Alexander Soenb F*R.S., of the British 
Aliisi'um, w^ho emptoyeil formic add \dtli marked success, and of 
Dr. Colin G. Fink lif tlie Metropolitan Museum^ who developed the 
electrrjlviic caustic st>da treatmcnl, were used whenever possible. 
However, no general meUnd of treatment wdlj apply in all cases and 
a number of modifications necessar^^ This can l>est l.ic illus¬ 
trated by a Ijrief de^feriptimi rjf the- treatment given a few oi the 
objects. 

SiLvivK LniATiox Ewer 

1 his silver cwcr (Plates XTU aiid XIV), which stands eight to ten 
inches high, had Iwxn filled with plaster to prevent it from Ix^ing 
ftirt-hcr cruslicd. Tliir spoui had been broken. The entire object 
w^as covercil with a luifxl brmvn crust, t>ssi.-uLialIy of silver diloride. 
After giving the electrolytic and then the formic acid treaimcnt, 
most of Lhc! iTust could be removed niediamcally. Badly fi!nine<l 
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areas were rubbl'd wiih a paste of zinc dust and. weak sal pi aide add. 
The object was theu gei^lly bnishiHi, washerl dried and laeqnererl. 
The metal was t^oo tliiii sad brittle to peimk annealiu^ and reforming, 

SiL\T.a Bowl 

Tlie silver liowl ^PlaU■ XX\ had Ih-cu nested in another b>wl, $t\ 
that a portion of the oiilsido was almcist perfectly j^resen'ed while 
the rest of the surface, both inside and outside, was severely cor- 
F^xted- The uiicorrcdtd arc<i was srn(K>tH and sluwved no Itarnmer 
marks, so that the article IiaiJ no doubr been biimlsht'd after ham- 
mi-'ririjj into shape, as detcrmiue<l by e\Tdeuce prescultHl ^al the end 

of this paper. 

The rcstoratioi: treatment in this case was essentially the same 
as that given the previmLS object, 11 is mtertrsting to note the dis¬ 
tinctive nmrk on ihe outside of the lx>wl* whidi was not vi,=ibk 
until the c^wn^sion products had been removed. This stamp appears 
on many of Uve gold and silver objects and may have been used Ui 
itlentify the work a particular silver^tli in a similar manner to 
the " Hall hhirks ' which are such an interesting feature of the silver 
of a few htindreii years agi:L 


Sti-VitK Antelope's Head ani> BkAchXEi 
This inlcrcsthig conglomcraie (Plate XVI) was studied fc^r $ome 
time befcjre it wiis n' 4 dix<-d that the object holding tlie cockU^shdl 
might Ixr a head of some honied animal. It w'as attachwl 
securely to what was l>elit;vetl t<» la? a solid silver Hug, 1 he t»bject 
was given u long electrolyi ic ireatmcnt, folkwevl by reixatetl billing 
m formic acid, and brushing, A slinrt^ pick was usi>d to remove the 
Ifxjscned crust from ihc fine lines fjt the heufk After gentle brushing 

it was washeiJ, dried atul lactiir^red. 

Thi' ring, after it had lieen scpamtcd (mm the head, wliile I Mill¬ 
ing in formic add. wfui treated in a similar manner u. t he head and 
piTJVcd to lie a bmcelet of scvenil turns of silver, 

Severn! shells, grihi and diver U-ads, and a lapis eye were also 
obtaini^l, 'Hic large wliiie cockleshell cxjutnitictl Idue c*.*mictic 
rimilar to that reported upm elsewhere in ihb; volume, 

th>Ln Inlaid Sii,vek Bowl, 

This bowl (Pb X\TlJ liad evidently t>ecn given iw>mc treatment 
prior to the time that it was re-ceAxd, The silver wy rough 
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PLATE XlV 



Silver Itbititrt) ewer after tleatiinn* 
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AS the txjsult qf enm^sinii aru'l lh%r g:olfl nr speculum'* inlay was 
slightly tarnished and Itsoscly Jidhereiil in places. The usual cheni'- 
ical pnxxHiitix^ aailtl not he fnltnwerl fur fear uf losing the inlay* A 
mild treat mem witJi formic add and gcnitle brushing tmproverl its 
apj,K?ar£iiict“ itoticealdy* after tvhich it was washcih dried and 

lac<iucred. [he tpn^isted silver handle was coirodcfl tn permit 
restoration. 

SiLVLui Rings 

A niimher f rf sihxrr rings were treatei! i page 255). fa cases 
theri; was a vcr>* hanl crust of secondary silver surrounding a weak 
porous core uf metah 'I'he crust could not bct^movefl t*y mechanical 
means without danger of breaking the ribject and was ^jiulc resistant 
to any of the reagents used to remove Lhc outer layer of chloride. 

In other cases the crust was atnit>st entirely^ silver chloride and 
after the usual clcctTOlytic and formic acid treatment, Iniiling in 
ammoniacal sulphite scilulion containing small quantities of copper 
a,ssisted in removing the crust. In severe cases Mking in scKlinm 
thiosnlphare solulkm work«i well, but tlie metal was appitrenUy 
weakeiied if allowed lo remain in the solution tot> long. 

Silver Beads 

A large quantity of silver l>eads w^cre badlv cornjded and some¬ 
times firmly stuck together (PI. XVIII). Thex^ cfiuld not lie wired 
for the electTolyiic tre^arntmt. 'I’hcy wi:re usnallv given a soaking 
in ammonium hydroxide (3D<^ hy volume), boili^l iii formic acid 
^id then given one or lK>th of the other treatments, namely. l>oiling 
in sulphite solution or afjaking in thiosulphate. \Vlien the 
were separatetl and mast of the com^sion [product was rtnnoved, 
they were Rninllcd. strung on Wirt'S ami brushed. I'hose that 
rcquirerl no further treatment were washed, dried and lacquered. 

n. METALLl-RarCAL NOTES 

Not much is known alK:Hit Ute metluxls of wr^rking metals in iJbese 
early limes, but to reproduce the silver bowl stiovim in Plate XV 
would require no urdiiiary amount of skill even with modern methiiis, 
Tlie Silver alloy would Jir^t have to be prcpareil and cast into conven¬ 
ient orm. t would then lie alternately heated in a furnace fsn^ 
ni^k(l) ant) rolled until a tlat sheet of the d^ired thickness is 
ohtamed. The sdecismilh would can.-fu]ly study the shape of the 
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object to bti produced and then pmctjcd l;r^> ciiit a pattern out of the 
ilat sheet meUd, He wouli] thei] prepare upon which the tnei^ 

would L>e bainmered to the finished shape. In acconipliAhmg this, 
at lensfl three to five aimealmi; oi>emtions would lx* reciuircd. depend^ 
tug on the of the workrrtau, in erdOT to keep the metal 
enough to wc-rk shape. 

n tlic silver articles from L'r were protUieed m a idroilar manner, 
the mcUl wt fuld exhibit a structure similar to a moiliim silver artidt. 
Examination under the microsc^jpe has shown this to the case 
(page 2571 'I'he structure is that of annealed metal with numerous 
eases of iwiiming iudicatit^g prc^T.fms workttig* One may condndei 
therefore* that the silver alloy was first cast and ihcu alternately 
annealed and lutuimtiri:d until the desired object was obtained, as 
Iw'iruling can ixcur only wtien metal is anuealed after txing 
wtirkcti. 

Silversmiths of loday are regarded res the highest type oi skilled 
liibonr and there is a dearth oi them, lioth on this c<>ntinen.t and 
abroad. To prixluec a libation um as illminitcd in Plate XIV 
would lx A worthy accJ>tnpHshmcnl even with medem rnethods> 
which is tribute enough to the w<irkmaii who maik it, 

III. THE COSMETICS OF QUEEM SHUBAD 

'fhiMie guanlians of the public welfare whose duty it is to see 
that the requirements of the ioesd and drug laws are uphold would 
havi? had fn>iU page publidty in the time of Queen Shubad because 
her Up and eychrow paint txmtained large <pjautities of lead, a tmee 
of which is limgcrt^usly txust>nou 5 . This rather startling discovery 
was made while auah^zing two samples of cosmetics taken fn>m the 
tomb at It. 'i'hc -Uher results of these analyses are also of sufficient 

scien Lille interest, to be given in detail. 

(Me Siimple of what appeared to Ijc a Ugln. blue clay wa.s found 
Ic contain large tjvmmitics of aluminum phosjjhate, copper* lead and 
carbmaU, with traces f>f iron, caldum and silica. One would con¬ 
clude that this was |X)wdercd lurquoise, a nattindly occurring min¬ 
eral consisting of hydratcfJ aluminum phosphate with the usual 
copixr impurity in sufficient quantity to colour it blue. 

A second siunple of black iK^wder simibr to antimony or ' kohF' 
was fanTid u]joii aiial>'^s to contain a large- amount of manganese 
and lead, with small tpmntituis of copper, aluminum, phosplmtc, car- 
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bonate, silica and iron. The last six substances were evidently 
present as tiircjuoise, as described above. The black colour could onlv 
be attributed to the manganese, the black oxide of which is a nat¬ 
urally occurring mineral, p>Tolusite. 

The presence of lead and carbonate in both samples is quite 
unexpected, as they are not as.sociatcd \vith either turquoise or p>To- 
lusite in nature and must have been added purposely. The oxides of 
lead are coloured and when mixed with the above minerals in jxiwdered 
form give attractive shades of brown, red and j^urple. Women of 
today prefer red for tlie lips and black for the eyebrow's and, while it 
is known that black, blue and red colors w’cre similarly used in those 

o 

A kilviT tins tefotr and after deaiuii^t. 

early times, it is entirely possible that even a greater variety of colour 
was sought, as indicated by the unusual composition of Queen 
Shubad's cosmetics. 

'Ilie oxides of lead, if originally added for colour, may have been 
converted to carbonates in the ground, thus accotmting for the 
presence of carlnmatc and the absence of colour due to its presence, 
the carbonates being w'hitc. Regardless of the form in which this 
^ element originally existed, its presence in the cosmetic was a serious 
' health liazard. 


When tlie Maseum’s share of the finds of the Joint Expedition 
to Ur of the Chaldees w^as received it w’as felt that on the one hand 
the permanence of the various metal objects could be assured and 
on the other their appearance greatly improved were they subjected 
to study by those particularly trained in the subject of metallurg>' 
and chemistry. The assistance of Dr. A. Kenneth Graham, of Uie 
Towne Scientific School of the University, was elicited and nuist 
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givwn. His wrc Jn carrying^ out the exacting processes 
which scientific knowledge indicated w^oiild be adxi^ble, and his 
researches in the meihcxis wnployed by the early smiths fai fashion¬ 
ing the vessels, have l^m uf the utmost ,v^ue. The ddicate, little 
silver head of an antelope, for. example, illuslrated in Plate XVT sliow's 
what imp<jrtani works of art and early culture can Ije retrieved frr»m 
apparently worthless-masses of^conrKltxl metal, and how valuable 
to the archa?()logist is the cooperation ()<f the sj>ecialtst in m<>lern 
scientific research. 
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MicTrrphMnKtmpfa of from ITr. Tak«u from 
bowL 

In the present article LV. Oraham descrilies the technique iuul 
the particular trcatmi^nt given a few «,»f the more important pk^ces 
that benefited by his care. Those who visit the Vr Gallery will, 
we feel, vi^' with added interest the pieces restored in the course of 
his work. Their txamty is greatly enhanced, tht?ir pn^ertMtion is 
assured, arid for all time it >viil l)c i>ossible.U> realize how great was 
the master)' of tliese early metalworkers, it is;but <tnc’ of the many 
debts arch^jlc)^' tiwes, and will increasingly owe. to modem scien¬ 
tific research. 

Editor. 
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GEM CL'T'rERS IN ANCIENT UR 

U\ L. LF^iKAlN 


the Babylonians/' says Herodotas, who visited the land 
in the days of Artaxcntes Longliand, "have a seal and they carry a 
Slick on the top of which is an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle or some 
other figua% fcTT tlic>' may not cany a cane or a stick without a 
characteristic ornament/* 

1 he Babylonian seals in the daj’s of Herodotus were reduced to 
a conical st al wnth a characteristic ornament engraved on the base, 
r)r to a stone mouiUivl on a ring. The older c^’lindcr seal was fast 
losing iis tjopulariiy with the pasring of the cuneiform writing and 
ol the clay tal>let. But in the Sumerian Ur of Queen Shubad and 
long after her, the cylinder seal reigned supreme, and the scenes 
t^graved on its surface by llie ancient gem cutters, are for us a 
pageant of the old dviluation, histoiy. reli^on and mythology. 
Ritual scenes, hunting scenes, heroic hunters, the myth of L'ght and 
darkmeffl, farming and agriculture, the animals of the field, the 
plants in the c.*rchard, ci'urt ctif|uette and temple wfirship arc repre- 
si-ntcd cm so many seals disojvered in the last three campaigns, 
many of them Iveautifully cut and several bearing liisiorical names, 
that they bring pleasure and reliable information to the studimt of 
Sumerian art. 


I. Thk and tuf. Symposium 

I he gotls in heaven or, for the Lircek poet on the summit of 
Mount (dympus—drank the delicious nectar made of the honey of 
flowers and ate the ambrosia which immortality. Apollo 

plnyc^l on the cithara his immortal st'mgs. and Hephaestus moved 
al>out ix>uring wine. The (Imek gods on OI>Tnpus had no more 
grace and dignity than Queen Shubad and her guests, no more 
elegant Lhroiu« and sideboards, nrj IxittcT cups than her gold fluted 
and engraved lumlders. Ajk,IIo*s cithara ivas a poor iuslrument 
compared with her magnificent liarps of gold and silver inlaid with 
bright stones and decorated %rith wonderful figures in the round. 
Shubad had singers and servants jx>uring w'ine or w'ater from sil%^er 
jugs into gold and silver bowls, she had a silver talile and silver jars. 
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Her food uus not amlirotibi but substanti^Ll loaves of l^rea'L a leg of 
L'lmb* bowb full of \Tiriott3 delicacies. She drank thnnigh a gold 
pipe covered wiih rings of gcild and lapis delicious beer from 
a jx^finled jar plantetl in a suppfirt between Uie king and herself. 
*l‘he beer was made fifjm barley, A brewt^ from Lagash used to sell 
it in leatJicr liotlles r>f from twenty to thirty pints* capacity. The 
queen had a three-pint skin imitaled in siU'cr, in which she prcser\"ed 
wine fit a stwoi liqu'jr rmxdc of rlatcs or of fenrtenled honey. She 
used a gold or a stiver strainer U> catch the froth ami the dregs, while 
lilling the lvnnl4ers. and g<ild and silver lamps to light her battquets 
at dusk or far into llie night. She livc<:l well and liressed well. Her 
long hair was tiefl in a roll m the neck with a .silver or gold 

ribbon to whicii siie might add a golden crfjwm* a golden comb, a pair 
of earriiigsj, a choker of gold and lapis, or a couple of necklaces with 
jjtndanis. Her mantle i3f the fineat wfMjilen stuff, with long white 
flocks like El fleece, w^as thnjwm over the left shcFuIder and fised under 
the right arm by a long gold pin, from whidi her blue lapis seal hung 
like a tctggle. 'I'he men wura the fine woollen shawl about their 
loins in the Eastern fasliion, the king being distinguLshed by a better 
and longer one. 1 bey w'cre shaven and shorn^ and removeil their 
wdgs. false Ix^ards and mantles l>efoa^ sitting at the ciueen's brmquet 
of wine. Th^y wore big licads of gold and lapis on a gold chain 
about their necks and gold bangles around their \msts. These 
were glorious timett which the gem cutters never tired of represent¬ 
ing on the two registers tfl the l>hie lapis seals sii characteristic 
of Shubad's Lime, and which disappear \rith the passing of her 
golden age. 

The fiueen*s banquet was no simple human feast, but a solemn 
ritual banquet, worthy of being represcnttHl many times on the big 
lapis seals, as the Ixfst symt>al of peace and abundance in the land. 
Nogrd, in ihis remarkable pcriml, yet represented under a human 
aspt'Ct. Alythologj!' w^as ^till playing with animal forms, and was 
giving them by degrees the human altitude, arms, and face. 'I'he 
divine power was then fill invested in the king and queen, the 
high priest, anil priestess at Ur. Whim the gcnis later cxjpied the royal 
style anti bmTCf%’e<l crnwn. scepin^-. and throne, tlie high priestess 
at L*r never ctwr! 1.0 Ijc on earth Hic living iMoon CkKhiess, sliaring 
the g()k}en M i>f tlu* gctl oii the top of the tower and listening to his 
oracles in the night, d’hc royal l^anquct of meat and wine Ix'came 
a regular samTict of foorl and drink. Ti was offered to the gofls 
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and disprjaed of hy the prieiits. A solid :iltar of cby ^>r bricks mth 
a ledge replaced Uie elegant sideboard or cane altar of Shuhad*s 
time. Tt was plimlcd licfore the goil. like the low oJTering tal>le. 
and was no longer earned about by a dug in the character tif a 
butcher phi^diig the pitit of a sacrificcr, assisted by a lion-butler, 
Tlie priestii bad developed into regular servants of the gf>fl. 
The golden inpes were no longer, i>r very seldom, used for drink¬ 
ing the sacred t^everage. Instead of these, the li!:mtor poured 
a thin stream fif water nn green palms and bunciics of tlates in a 
vase placed before the g<w:L Water is the life of plants, fosxi and 
drink arc the support oi human life. The old banquet scene ha,s 
its full signiiieatice in all religtnns. figuring the longing for life and 
the eternal cup of jay. The scr^^ants of the king became priests of 
the god, Tliev used in their riiuat the same spouted jug. They 
learned to coxier their nudity. but their bald clean-sliaven heads 
alwaj'S marked them as slavtjs if> i he god. their maamr. Tlie harjjs 
and the cymbals were not forgotten^ tmt they no Itmgcr added 
to the royal pleasure supported tile recital of heroic deeds, 
In the ctmns of the temi>le Lhey accompaniefl prayers and the sing' 
big of psalms. As a piotis offering Gudea presented to his gtui a 
sounding harp and a stale chariot. He had a limestone plaque can’cd 
in relief, like the one in the Museum, a memorial of his spletifiid 
gifts. Dresses also Ix’came more formal. 

A true homed mitre, first with one, later with four pairs of 
horns, was devised as the t>roper headdress of the gods and ■ if t heir 
auendaiiis. Temple cticiuette replaced the l>Gautiful simpUdty 
of old. when Queen Shubad tied her black hair ivilha g'ilden baud, or 
on least days with strings of beads and floral umamimts of gokl. 
While the king anrl his men had made tliem^lves comfortable by re¬ 
moving their wigs and Uieir beards, the g<>d? now thought it Udow 
their dignity to appear vrithout formal lieanis and long tresses of 
Iiair hanging down the back or ihd up on t he neck like a dilgnon, 
or in a hcavj' roll confiutxi m a net. Dresses follmvcd the common 
fashion, Pleated robes of Imen, fringed and embroidered shawls of 
wool replaced the old knit of kaunakes or Uie shawl of tJie same 
materiah which the queen UTapixd alxiiti liur left .shoulder and fixed 
below the right ann \rith a long golden pin. 

The human faces on the blue lapis seals are poc>r examples of the 
engraver s an. They are rufluced to a bald head with prominent 
nose and a large eye. which give tliem a liirrl-Uke :ujpect. The 
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rcncknng of fitic- t^Etails is not easy in the soft lapis, and the gem cut¬ 
lers were mainly interested in the ritual mearsinfj of the scene^ Prim¬ 
itive artists, as a rule, are lictter at drawing animal figures than at 
sketching human forms, as will appear in iho next wonderful series 
seals. 'I'he small sctmes engra^'ed >>11 the seitls derive their inspira¬ 
tion from larger works art like the inlay steki wTiere eight ]>ersj.>iis 
are seated at the royal Ijanquet of wine with sijngs and music, llie 
eighth and last figure, isolated in the upper left taaiicr by a gap 
in the mi>saic, and, Uke the king, attended by a s^'^rvant, 

is pmbably the queen, the high priestess, Ihc long lines of 
animals Ijrought as olTeriiigs, and the gift carriers shouldering 
their burdt'u, picture the abundance of peace time. The same 
ser\^ant carrying a Hheep by neck and tail is foutul again on a 
lapis scab Tlie lamb or kid brought in the arms of the worshipper 
is a picture of all times. The three goats arc found on many seals 
and i3lar]ue reliefs. The first has spiral honis and pendent ears, 
anrl is followe<l Ity two others with curved honrs and ears emcl. 
Their goathenl drives Litem with stick or whip. The inlaid stela 
with its scenes >>f peace and war is the inkiest f>f a long series of 
memorials f like the stela of the xmltures, dowm to the black obelisk of 
Slialmaneser. It is a monument U* the viclorious king of the old 
city-state. But the atiimal figures and the hunting scenes on the 
triangular ends of the inlay stela, and on one register, if 011 two, 
of many lapis seals have a more primitive character than the war 
and banquet scenes. Tltey are an echo of that legtndaiy- past when 
all animals and all plants were wild and wdieii Oilgamesh the hero- 
hmiter JouglU with the hiscm, ttie leufiard, and the lion, 'ITic old 
hemic figures, m<)dificd with time, never lost thdr popularity to the 
o'nd of Babylonian hislor\', 

()ut r>f this rich fmicl tjf hunters' legends and characters, the old 
gem cutters selected as an rdtemativc to the Ksncpiet aiui symptjtsium 
a few scenes of ,iTnmals cr^>sscd, rampant, or couchant, fighting or 
dominated by a spread eagle, or ultacketl by a standing or kneeling 
hunter. 'bhe spread eagle, not flying but seizing its prey, is a 
classical figure of complete possession and triumpliant jio^ver, which 
needs no comment in a Cnttiitty' w here they still train hawks, falcons, 
and gokleu eagles to hunt wild fijwl and other game. The same 
symbol with the same meaning still decorates modem standards, 
1'he kneeling hunter is a rarer and more interesting ftgurv. He has 
one knee on the gpmnd and one raised to steady himself w'hile 
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caplunug an animal fn^m behind. • In old Elamite seal impressions 
he is armed with low and arrows and his fxisition is jxjrfectly clear, 

< )u the lapis seal he closes un the animal and grasps it by tail and leg, 

A dagger seems to be his only weapon. On the gold diadem 
published in the Museum Jvtinuil for December, 1928, on page 
280. he is attemjiling to catch a l>ciinicd bull. But the method 
adoptetJ is noi olivious. He may lie using a snare or trying t«> 
cut a tendon. The lateeling ligurc is found again, this lime with 
a rope in liis hands, in another series of scenes which may tlirow 
light on the subjecU A tame ur capturetl bull is l>dng down \ycacc~ 
fully chewing its cud. Al)ove a gate adonie<l with a pair of wings is 
the emblem of lla* park closing on the cattle, as the eagle’s grasp 
clt>ses on its prey. I’lie rope held by the kneeling hunter or keeiJcr is 
attadK'<l to the gate. A setxind roix* is held in the same manner by 
a sealed goddess, mistress of flocks and hertls. Cearals anfl nets 
to capture mid animals are the origin of the farmer’s parks and 
pens. Such is the picture drawn for us by the old gem cutters of 
Shulxid’s time. 

1. I.apis seal of Queen Shuliad with her name engraved in linear 
characters. Bauquet of w'inc and meat. ThU seal (U 10929), whicli 
Ixdongs to the British Museum, and two oUior lapis seals of the cjuecn 
are described in the first article in tliis numUT of the Journal. 

2. Lapis seal of Abargi, possibly the son of Shubad, with his 
name in linear characters. The seal was found aliovo the wooden 
wardrolx* in her tomb. Banquet of wma and meat. Ij-wivcs of 
bread on the sidebcxinl. U 10448, CBS 16727. 

3. Lapis .seal of He-kun-sig, a priestess of the divine Gilgamesh. 
with her name in linear characters. Barujuet of wine in the upper 
register. The elegant tlu*ones are again those of Shubad and her 
partner. Sideboard loaded with cups, bread, and meat, in the lower 
register. Vergers with slafT of office introduce choice drinks. A 
servant holds a jug with a spout, and a saucer. Tw’o pointe<l jars 
on a supp<;rt. U 93LS. 

Bulls, fields, and a temple of Uie divine Gilgamesh are noted 
in business documents. 

4. I^pis seal. Banquet of wine and meat. Lriaves and leg of 
lamb on tlie cane altar. I* 8615. 

5. Lapis seal. Banquet and s>wix;sium. Four drinking tubes 
in a jar on a supixirt Ixjtween king and queen. Sideboard as above. 
U 10822. 
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6. I^pk seal Bunquci and symp<jemm. Four (iriiikitig tubes 
and a centrai rr>d in tic jar on n stipixiri bct\s'ei?ti the i\vt> }>artiieTSi 
The cane altar again reals on taiir® Icga like that of Shulxifl. V 79S5, 

7. Ixipis seal Banquet and symjKJrihim. Two tlrinking' tubes 
and a central nxl in the jar on an X-sIiaped support. si^rvant 
brings two mote cur^^ed tubes?. Meat and caps on the sidehoarfl. 
A sen'ant carrits a sheep l^y upck and tail U S3(i7, 

8. Lapis seal. Banquet and 3ymjx>siuTn. Four drinking tubes 
and a central rod in the jar on an X'shjqxd support. U 8119. 

9. Lapis seal, Spatad eagle over crouching gouts with their 
heads turned, and Ifiimiuct scene, Tlie eaigle lias palmlikc wings 
and hea<l in profile, in contrast to the lioTT-headefl eagle of the harp^^ 
v\nll\ its face Lttmed to the front. The sideli^xard has a new shape. 
Us \tmynr part is like a grating Xo uxnI is risible on it. V 8656. 

10. Lapis seal Svrriposiimi and spre;iil-c:‘agle ov^t ctrfjuching 
goats. The sideboard efiffers still more fn->ni the old nfuidel. atid is 
empty • provisif >iis. Sjm'ad-eagk as above. Wit h U ic int rod action 
of animal scenesj the Wnquet lost's some of its ini crest, an^l is 
treated ^?iimmarily. U 8461. 

tl. Lipis seal Symffosiuni and hunting scene. Four drinkiiig 
lubca in a jar on a suppirrt. The sideUKird lias tliscippeare^l. Two 
lions crossed ami rampant attack a l>ull and a lion. A nude hunter 
armed wdth a dagger takes part in tlie light. U S792. 

12. l,apis seal. Banquet of wine and racai;. Usual sideLwjai'd 

with Iixives and leg of lamb. Hunliug scene. and 

oats. A kiieeliiig huiilcr attacks a bull. U 864;T 

13. t.apb seal. Banquet and synipostiim. l^egukir sidrijoanl 
with loaves, meat anr.l cups. Two dritiktng pipes and a rod in Uie 
jar on a snpivjft. ’I wr^ laills am irittg in pasturelund rm either 
side of a bush. A rum punt lion attacks one; of ilie hulls and is attacked 
in turn by the c^iwherd annud with cnxikefl club and dagger, A 
seated figum and a servant complete the picture of post-ind life, 
U 8085. 

14. I.<api5 seal, tiunting scene. Crr^ssoil lious^ bulls, iuid gt>at. 
Hunters with daggers kneeling and standing, A sjcoqMim. Clumsy 
syniporium and banquet scene. Two pipt^s m the jar and only i>ne 
drinker. New rntwlfl of sidelxxird irith cups. U U)822. 

15. Lapis seal. Only huniing scenes. Lions over goats, the 

latter wilii lieatls down. Hunter with ilagger. U 8714, 

CBS I70.kl. 
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16, LapLi,se£i1, C.Vfjsswl liiTiis £indiljex<\^. lit lilt-small rE^i&tcrs 
g sprt'^fl’eagle graspinj^ a large and a small iljex, A small 
kneeling hiniU'r a large fr.mi lH,‘hinii* A 

r S>*jn/{'1LS IfjHfo, 

n, HEHt^d'IV^NTiiRS 

Tile bt:niUifui seiil r^f Shara-ligiri ?), tile scritie of the tiueeii—* 
opens the aeries Cuf heroic hunt mg-scenes. The subject 
is one of the most ptipular from the days nf Sluibatl tc» the time of 
Mesamiipadda, the first king tu' Ur, amm linp to Uic oQlcial Ibi of 
kings. Rut the gem cutters *if Shuliad were by far the grvatcr 
artists. Their first clear, large, and deeply engraved composition 
was <>,Fpied Later with decreasing energy and artistic ix>wcr On 
the seal of Nm-tur-nm, die vvife of Mesanuipadda, h is reduced 
to a poor sketch of small crT.iwded figures. Even the clear linear 
writing oi old becomes im<x‘rtaiin 'fhe age of Siirgon of Agade will 
bring alx)ut a revival: ttew figures, dearer firm cimeiform 

writing. These will form a new chapter: tlie Gilgamc^i contests. 

But here, as in the previous stmes of seals, there is still a natural 
grace, Imlf-w'ay lietween the realistic hujiUng scenes of Elamite inspi- 
ration and the CMm]>t%sitions of the limo of Sargon. The 

EUunite hiinicr is armed whth l>o\v and am'tws, spCAT and hatvhet. Hv 
chases tiie brnr, Hon, imr] ibex with a pack of dogs. He shwts stanil - 
ing or kneeling, ‘fhe syinmetricAl herahhe a>inp:j«itio3i of animnls 
rampitni, CTri^sst-d and rrversefi iH-dnugs to Surncrian art. The 
Sumcrifm hmilcr triumph? in a fight hand to imiui itnd uaas LIk 
weaixaus of the iniialjitant oi the plain, dagger, club, and spear 
tAiitst^nm Joui^mf, Dec., p. Hv is nude, with his head 

in profile. His wild are drawn in the same manner as the hair 
ot the mm, ur iWx, '^r ju: the mane - if Llie lion He ts clean sliaven, 
and dix-s not inil on a bcarii while hunting, liven when repre¬ 
sented in full face he Licks the formal licard vjI I he classical Gilga' 
mesh. The types i>f Gilgamcsh anrl linkidu were well knoivn and 
fmdy cngravcfj on tl:tc? shell plaques of the luiips, but were not all- 
pre\?mljng. Here again the gem cutters arc inspiu'd by larger w^orks 
of art, but with a style of tlivir uvni. Nearly all their motivu-i—^lionsj 
leopards, attacking bulls, goats, rams, ibexes* deer, the l^earded bull 
with face tiimeil io the franU the bull man Enkidu, the scorpion, 
and the snake—are found on the shell placiucs decorating harps and 
gaming bofirds. Rut the hero us still the young human athlete 
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attacking the lion, with the ven^ dagger of Meskalamdug, or the 
leopard with the dagger and club. A net spread vertically is his 
new de\ice for catdiing lions and bisons, a v’cry interesting forn> 
runner of tlie relief cm the Mycenise gold aips. 

The first four seals n{ the scries arc probably cut by tlie same 
artist. Three are inscrilnxl. The seconii, a shell seal bearing tlte 
name of Lugalshagpadda. w'as foimd in the grave of (^leen Shubad. 
It Mongs to one of the grooms. Wlicther it gives a clue to the 
name of the queen's huslxind is not quite certain. Numbers five 
and six of the series Ixrinng U» tlie same school and have tlic inter¬ 
esting representation of the net. It is tempting to see in the 
inscription Oig-hu-lugal. "the royal i^gle", anotlier royal name, 

17. Seal of ''Shani-ligirf ?) scribe of the queen. Rampant 
crossttd lions attacking bull and upturned ilxx—or ram? The nude 
hunter pulls one lion by the tail and strikes it with his dagger in 
the neck. His dagger is a copy of the gold dagger. Below the 
inscription, a leopard and a lion attack an ibex and a deer. 'Pw’O 
crossed bearded bulls, the socallwl mun-headed bison, stand beside 
the inscription. U 9943. 

18. Shell seal of Lugalshagpadda, gnwm of the queen. Lions 
attacking an upturned ibex—or nim?—and a deer. The nude hunter 
with the gold diigger is beautifully modellerl. A scoq>ion in the 
field. U 10530, CBS 16747. 

19. Seal of E-zid. Lions attacking an uptume<l goat wnth spiral 
horns and long hair, and an ibex with cur\'ed homs. Bull-man 
Enkidu with head in profile and holding a lance(?) with buckle. 
In the field a small upturned lion looks like a scorpion. U 11174. 

20. l.ions attacking a lung-haired wilil goat and a Ix^rded 
bull. The hunter, with face turned to the front, is a (lilgamesh 
without t)card. In the field a snake, u scorpion, a cmucheil goat, a 
dagger. 0 11175. 

21. Seal of 'Gig-hu-l«gal. Lums attacking an upturned goat— 
or a ramf?)—and :i bulU?) In the field tw'o small crfjsscd bulls. 
A Gilganiesh without l>canl lifts by the hind legs twf> lions caught 
in a net, V 8513, CBS 16869. 

22. Net and iK-ardol bull. U 11175, B. 

23. Lions, uptunu*d goat—or ramf?)—and l.tearded buUv The 
himter lifts a sjiotted decrl ?) by the hind legs. U 8141. 

24. Lions, buD, goat, and bcardtxl bulls. Two nude liunters, 
one in profile and urn; full face. V 9187, CBS 16871. 
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25, Lioi>s, leopard, bull, and beartied bnlb The hunter is armed 
with cRx>k«1 club and dagger. Eu tlie field a scorpion, two rampant 
gazelles, and an ibex. Also a i]ui\Tsr(?), U 7992. 

26, Lion, le^vpard* inrU, and bearded buH, Xnde hunter ^vith 
ilagger, Tn the fiebt a scoqfion ami a Ernrill liotif ?)* L- 9027. 

27, Lions, bulls, ibex, nude huntenriih dagger, U K494. 

23. Lion, bull, nude hunter with dagger, A second group is 
formed of a bearded Ciilgamesh with face turned to the front pro¬ 
tecting a bull attacked by a lei:>parrJ, whtcli is attacked in turn by 
Enkidu, The imlUman h in profile, armed with a dagger. A long 
tress of hair falls down his back. We are on nuiTu tegendary 
Kr<:kund. U 9023. 

29. Seal of Arad-’^Bau, prabalily at the time of Nindur-nin, 
Two registers of small crowded figures, Enkiclu between two bulls 
attacked by a lion, which Es attacked in Lvim by s nude luinler. tn 
the lowt^ Tugister two crossed lions attack a bull and a deer. The 
nude hunlor has caught an ibex. U 8359. 

30. I-apis seal of N’in-tur-nin. wife of Mcsimiiipadda, the first 
king of Ur reconletl on the royal lists. Two r^jgisters of smaU figures. 
Gilganiesh(^) mih face lumtxi to the front tietween a bull and a 
goat attack^ liy two lions, Edow. two crossed lions attack a deer 
and a goat with spiral hi.>ms* TIu': nude hunter armed with a 
dagger helps in the figlit, 1^8981, CBS 16852, 

31. Tw'Cf registers of small figurt^a and emblems wbidi announce 
die ne.xt or Sargonid [x.no<l. fn the uptx^ mgistcf mi ibex is 
attacked by a lion and a nude hunter wiih alien hair. In the pamlkd 
group Uie nude liunter has «he long tresses of Enkidu. In the second 
register the nude hunter wears the licard ainj Uie llal cap character¬ 
istic of tile Sargonid peried. Three lions attack two d>cxes. In the 
field a crescent* a scoqfion. a club or sjxiar V 9631 . 

HI, f,ONTPSis. 'fuE Sahooxio Sniooi. 

The scab ci^nfinn the great importance ot tlie reign of Sargmii 
king of Kish, founder of Agaile. arnl o£ the Akkadian cjiiptre from the 
Taurus tri tile Ik^rsian Gulf. 'Lhenr is a new spirit m the land. The 
A kkadian s are Semites. From their northern ca]iitab Kish and 
Agatle, new mfincnc^ and inspiiritions spread owr Llie Sumcriat> 
south. 

Enhetiu-aniia^ bargon s own daughter, was niade high priestess 
Gi Ur, and brought w-idi her the i>tylc and fashion of Kish, We 
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have a charming mi;^Tnufial of bcft a disk of alabaster* pale, trans^ 
lucent, and round like the full mtxm* It was found la the coun of 
the high priestess's palace at Ur, Her name is engraTed on one side* 
On the other she Is represented presiding at a lUiutloa pounx! 
by a priest in front of a stepped pyramid \ Museum Jounutl\ Sept,, 
1927, pp, 237“2;19). The scene belongs to the old Sumeriaa ritual 
with new Akkadian notes* The shorn priest holds by the the 
traditional jug with a Spout, over the hourglass-shaped hul he 

is no longer entirely aaketi* The high priestess wears a long tunic 
of heecy kaimakes* instead of the loose shawl thrown over the left 
shoulder. Her long hair falls down her back, but three bmidg, in 
the l>est Ktsh st>de, play along her cheek and rest on her breast. 
Instead of the gold ]>and* the crowns with gold tlowners and gold 
rings, slie has tied aUmt her bead a diadem made of a irdlwl scarf. 
The mode will continue for inaTiy cerituries. The stepped pyramid 
may lx- the smaller construction ejdsLing at Ur before the great 
stage tower of Ur-nammu* But the whole composition has a sim* 
plicity and elegance prn[)crly Sargonid. " Each figure is drawn 
separately with a complete value of its ow'ti on an open fields hut 
is connected by get^Lure or attitude ^vith a single religious aciioiu" 
'I’he proportions iire natural and. lack the clumsiness of some of 
the later Gudea statues* 

Besides the alal>asier moon memorial, two seals of Enhedu-anna, 
one of her major-<iotn<i, the other—unfortunately l>roken—of her 
son{?) or ministeri ■'). ctjufircn the Akkadian influence of the new 
Sargonid school in ihe art of gem cutters. All have the same simple 
and clear composition, and avoid crowding or ilic crossing of too 
irumy figures. Instead of the Sumerian inlay stela^ with their 
large pageants, strangely alive and rich in details, the ttcw ideal is 
that of the sculptor; a few figures in stmng relief. 

The old heroic contest with wild anirnnls is still the most pop¬ 
ular subject* but 'ndth a marked iran.'ifOFTnation in the character of 
the hunter and the choice of the animals* The leopard disappear. 
The deer is very rare* Mtiuntain goats* ibexes, mnufTlons are seldom 
nepresented* and on a diminutive scale* The Akkadian of the plain 
is not familiar nith the Elamite hills. The bison is replaced by the 
water buffalo* The legendl:iearded bull of the time of Slmbad, 
with a false l>eard tiixl under its chin, gives way to the inhabitant 
of the marshes* with the rugosev slanting liorus* 'fhe so-caKed 
human-hende<l bull diMpi^ears. Its front face is given to the bull- 
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man Enkidu fighting with tJic The olik-r Eukidu had a profile 

head and fought not only with the lion but with the deer, the ibex, 
and tlie 1 ►carded bull. Gilgameah full face w'ith tlie classical three 
rows of locks and a formal beard is henceforth the prevalent figure. 
He is uude and wears a triple l>elt. I'lie old liunter, nude like Gilga- 
mesh, but with his head in profile, beardless and surmounted by wild 
locks, the Sumerian hero who attackeil wild animals with dub and 
rlagger. is suppliuiied by the Akkadian hero, tlie man of Kish, dis- 
llnguisht^tl by hts fiat cajJ, beanl, Ixair on tiie neck, head in profile, 
belt and short loin cloth* embroidered and opening at the side* He 
is a sure index of Satgonid time and deserves careful study. 

'1‘he hero of Kish with fiat cap. long hair* beard, and lomcloth 
is rep resent ^*<1 on larger monuments, and ct>pied by tlie gem cutters. 
On the inlay panels of the time of Shubad, or slighUy later* found 
at Kish, his loindotli is a regular pleated kilt. op<;ning below the 
sporran, with one comer raised ajid tucked into the bell to leave 
the right leg free. The herr^ of Kish holding a nutle prisoner—w^ear- 
ing only a belt and with hands tied behind his back — has the same 
fiat cap* licard. and long iiair as the hero grasping a bull on the 
seal of Adda, the major-domo of Enhedu-anna. tJnly tlie kilt lias 
changed with time. 1'bc ^►ng pleated garmetit falling to the ankles 
is reduced to a plain short piece noi covering the knee. The sporran 
is nc^ longer ustxl. The new* loincloth has cmliroideretl edges open¬ 
ing at the side. Li was worn early in the south 
Dec:., 1928. p. 386, No, 16), On the Kish [xinels the hero is armed 
wiilt a remarkable battle-axe, seen again in the hands of Sargon's 
inxlyguartls on a stela from Susa (Re^ tte d'A^syriologfe, voh XXI, 
pp. 65-74). The handle is a curved piece of w-ood. to wliich a cre.s- 
centic eopix'r I ►lade is altachwl by rivets anc! hands. Such blades 
with rivets utuI gold bands were discovered in the L’r cemetery, 
Sargon*s guanls wear the 5hi>rt [t jineb'-th, wdiich with the cap, ficard 
and huir listinguisli the new lieo'^ from Gilgamesh and Enkidu. 
He is a prfxiucl of the Snrgonid sdiool. and a landmark of art. 
Even on the old inlay stela, the servants witli short beards iind 
plain loincloth embn^detn^ only on the edge, may represent the 
early Semitic Akkadians, mbced with the Sumerians, 

A few* m3d:ho]ogica] figures are added to the hunting scenes: 
the Sun God rL^ing over the mountain;, the god of light fighting the 
pow-er of flarkness, the goddess of vegetation bristling w-ith ears of 
barley, the hero Etana raised to heaven on the pinions of an eagle. 
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They are the pxitiKil espressicni of a philosophy, which wiW 

develop into forTtiiLl ritxiiLJ £iiid UictJogicul tenchhij^ in the various 
temples En;m Sipj>jir to Eridu. In the new empire the temples are 
painini^ power, while the legeudan' hern-hunters newk* into the 
past. 

32. Black :^tl white granite seal ->! .Adda, majornlomo 

of Eiila.du-anmi, hijEjh prie^stess, daughter of .Sargon. The Kish hero 
grasps in his anus a luill attacked l>y a lioa. Be is armed with s 
dagger^?). So b Eukidu aitackiTtg a bcardcfJ hulk Eiikidu is stiE 
ill profile. He aiid the legeii-Iar}’ wear a lx?U. I'wrj er^'^ssed 

lions. U 917S, 

33. FragmciU of a seal. Kish hero, lion, viossed bi&>iis, The 
inscription reads: Enhciiiianna. daughter of Sargon: ^ Igi-du . 

IS thy . . , (son, or minister?.!. U 8988. 

34. Seal of Enki-endu, the scrilHi. The Kish hem .Tind Gilga. 
meah figliting with heanletl bulls. Both wrrar the same flat cap, a 
loincloth, and a belt, and grasp the handle of a short dub or axe. 
The legendary bulls wear a triple Iwlt, Enkidu and the lion, hi 
the field a dagger, U 9764. 

35. Secont] seal ol Eiiki’Cndu, the scribe, perhaps of EnbedU' 
anna. 1'he third lijie of the inscnpLiott is itot dear, A new 
favourite and iluring comj>ositi(m represents a i>air of athletic Gib 
gaineshes stepping on the nocks of two lions which they lift by the 
hind legs. The hdxalesH Hons turn up tlieir heads, nearing, ready lo 
bite. A sprearUeaglp lias caught: tlicir crossed tails in iu daws, 
"llie whole forms a hiippy sj-minetrical motive, characteristic of the 
Siirgonid schooL Two crijssed ibexes. U ^>763, 

36. The Kish hero atiTl thlgumesh treat! on the necks of uplifted 
lions. The hero wears hts usual lint cap aud Inin doth, and Gilga- 
mesh only a f>elt. Tlie Urtns art. back tfj back. Their tuslung tails 
are cross*xl in the air. The stud is I’jeaulifully cut, pr<ibably l^y the 
same artist as the pit^ccding, and has the same symmetry' energy 
of cxjniposition. Tl^e Tieatls of Lhe lions arc a mnslt^jicce. 

.A second scene, the undoing i:ff Enkulu, is an amnsiiig epbocic m 
the solar mjOlHjkvgy. A hero of light with flamhig wings pulls hy 
horn and tail the unfortunate Enkidu. w ho pn^tests in vain. The 
fight is over. He is caidtircd and tiis cluh is broken. Enkidu, the 
friend of GilgaTTiesh. usually pla}S a glorinus |.Kirt as helper in Lhe 
contests wiUt wild ajiimals. It is suri>rising to Fmd him emlxidying 
the power of darkness and the l«rtx>ding clouds. But there is tkj 
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mistake alxnii the hero of light, his victoriotis attitude, energy of 
action, the flames issuing from his Ixxly, his divine homed mitre. 
His opponents arc generally henxiS of tlie same type but nude and 
without flaming wings. Their broken clubs express their defeat. 
Tlie long pleated Idlt of the solar heroes savoxirs of the Kish style, 
and may betray the influence of Sippar, another northern city 
devoted to the Sun Cn.'d, who was only the son of the Moon God and 
a minor deity at Ur. This curious seal is another index of changing 
times. U 9717. 

37. Kish hero Ixjtween two wild animals, a goat with beanl, 
tufts of hair at the knees, curved horns with nodosities and one 
antelope—or moufflon.^—^with shrirter nigged horns, no beard, and 
smooth knees. A lion and a Ixjarded bull. Two small motifs, a 
goal in a busli, and a beardless bull. U 980*>. 

38. A bull attacked by two Kish heroes. The second strikes 
the bull from Ix-'hind with a dagger. Instead of a flat cap he wears 
a turban. Enkidu and the lion. U 9693. 

39. The seal of Mu-iugal-gish(?). Tlie Kish Iiero strikes from 
behind with an axe, or a crooked club, an oryx antelope w’hich he 
has caught by the long straight bonus, wiiile a lion bites it in the 
neck. In a second group the same hero armed with a club has 
caught a deer in his arms. The figure of the deer and the linear 
w'riting prove the seal to be one of the older in the series. U 9661, 
CBS 16874. 

40. Two l)earded bulls with triple belt attacked by two heroes. 
One has the Kish flat cap and short loincloth. The other, nude, 
except for a Ixflt, and with head in profile, short beard and Irnir, is 
the southern hunter in a new style—a would-lx.* Gilgamesh. Enkidu 
carries in both hands the lance with buckle and pommel. In the 
field a crookcil clul:> and an arrr *w. The contests with wild animals and 
the figlus of solar heroes liave |>:>ints in common. U 8993, CBS 16875. 

41. Kish heroes arme<l with ciul) and dagger, and bcanicd bulls. 
Tree of archaic type. RecumUTil gazelles. U 7989, CBS 16864. 

42. Kish henjes fighting with l>earded and beardless bulls. En¬ 
kidu and the lion. In the field a cunx'd club. U 9283. 

43. Kish hero, lion. beanile.ss and l>carded bulls. Enkidu and 
the lion. U 7617, CBS 16877. 

44. 1'he Kish hero and Gilgamesh fighting with two bearded 
bulls. A new episode of the mythologj’ of light. The Sun God rising 
above the line of a mountainous horizon. U 9321. 
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45. Tlie Kish hcn> and Gilgamesh, Ix^arded bulls and lion. 
Enkidu and the deer, and a diminiuive hunter treading on the 
animal’s hind leg. U 9740, 

46. Kish hero, Gilgamesh in prufik*, bearded bulls, Enkidu. 
U 9808. 

47 Kish hero, Gilgamesh. and bearded bulls. .Vntelopc be¬ 
tween Enkidu and a lion. In the field, a snake and a scorjnon prow 
the seal to be archaic. U I1U2. CUS 10880. 

48. The seal c»f Ltigal-tug son of Lugal-ab. Two grtmps of Gilga» 
mesh and a lion. Between them three ears arising from rwxllike 
masses, usually connected wth Nidaba, goddess of agriculUnre. 

Mr Wo«:)lIey suggests reading instead of Lugal-ab, a proper 
name; s</n t)f the king of Erech: **<!)ne of the nameless kings of 
the sec<->nd dsniasty of Ur which flourisheil perhaps just at Uiis time 
(the reign of Lugal-zaggisi, n.c:. 2662-2638), and was crushed by 
Sargon of Akkail” (AtUiguarwn JourttitJ, Jan., 1*»2S, n. 2‘'L U 8416, 
CBS 16870. 

49. Kish hen> and the lion. Lion anti water buffalo. U 9652, 
CBS 1 6857. 

50. Kish heroes ami Gilgamesh treading on uplifted lions. Gib 
gamesh’s head is in profile and lie wears a loinchHh. A tree in the 
field. U9298, CBS 17012 

51. Rock crystal seal of Crkhiir ga-ab-di. serx'ant of the goddess 
Iimina. Two Gilgameslies. One carries a lion by neck and tail 
like a slic?ep. The second rides a water buffalo. A crouched 
antelope. 

’*The liole down in the c«nire of this crysUil seal lias l>t*en filled 
with red and white paste in such a way as to form a che\TC«n pattern 
which i.s visible through the walls of die seal. There were copper 
itaps affixed to the twx> ends” (C. L. VVtyjIley, Antiquaries Journal, 
Jan., 1928, p. 25.) U 795.4. Property of the British Museum. 

52. Bulls and lioas. Ciilgam<.*sh in Kish style breaks the Ixick 
uf the lion. He Is armetl with a clul), or is throwing a rojx* roimd 
its neck. C 10355. 

53. S<*aJ i)f Aharrum. '*ihe last one” lor ..Vmurrum), Gilgamesh 
and the InifTalo. Enkidu and the lion. In the field a small seated 
dog, a crescent, a sun emblem; a cross with mys of light Ix'tw’een. 

54. Tivo groups of Gilgamesh and the buffalo. The inscription 
is erased. In the field two small mNlhologicnl figures. Tlie gixidess 
of agricultun' Nidalei seated on a stack bristling with ears of 
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barley, and Uie hcrci Etana raised lo heaven on the pinions of an 
eagle (Cf. Museum Journal, March, 1928. p. 7). U 9679. 

,S5. Seal of Urgubba son of Lumakli. Ciilgamesh and the 
buffalo. Enkidu and the lion. U 8<)66. 

56. Seal t)f A 'Sin-dim, the cuplK?arer. Hunters and wauir 
buffahxs.. Their heads are in profile. Tliey liav’e long hair, short 
heanis, and \vc»olly kilts of the Kish style, but no cap. U 10307. 

57. Seal of Ciimililisu. the priest rif '(TLshrin(?), (xilgamesh and 
the buffalo. Enkidu and the lion. U 9567. 

58. Gilgamesh and the buffalo. Gilgamesh in profile and the 
lion. V 7641, CaS 16861. 

59. Gilgamesh and buffalo. Enkidu and liori. U 7656, CBS 
16865. 

60. Idem. Tile buffalo is shovm urinating. V 9551. 

61. (»ilg.ime-sh in pP’^lile., An ailxe in the field. V 9145. 

62. Gilgamesh und the Iniffalo. Enkidit, the lion, and a second 
hunter. Bearde<l hc*a<Is in ^m>lilc with a band tietl alx>ul the hair. 
A lance with buckle in the field. L* 11152. 

63. Hunter and bull. Enkidu and lion. .Xntelope, star, and 
crescent, V 7923. 

64. Hunter and bull, Enkidu—shown urinating—a lion and 

a bull. U 10302. 

[V. The .Myth nr Lioht. Tue Hero Sh.vmash 

Shamash, the y»iung. hen# of light, ijpcming the gates of dawn, 
nsmg at mom over the Persian hills armed with his golden saw, 
the divine archer who pierces with his golden anow.s the powers of 
darkni‘S5, the mists and stormy clouds bnxKling over the mountains, 
who bR-aks men’s bucks or their dul>s. pulls off their crwtis or their 
beards and forces them lo liieir knees, the triumphant warrior who 
passes at notm the to|is the stage trwers, the great divider between 
day anil night, the supreme judge from whom nothing is hidden, lias 
always inspirwl Babylonmn mytholog>*. The magnificent language 
of the Psalmist rivals the art of the gem cuttcTs. 

The heavens declare the glory of Go»i . . . 

In them has he set a talx:maclc for the sun, 

which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 

and rejoiceth as a strong man to ntn a race. 
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His going forth is from the end cf tlic heaven, 

and his drcioit tinto tlie end of it; 

And there is notliing hid from the heat thereijf ^ Ps;ilni XJXl, 

Shamasb was worshipped at I^rsa in the south and at Sippar in the 
iiortii^ the supreme court of the land in the davs of tlan^Tmirabi. 
The famous Shamash of Sippara from Hammurabi to Nabomdus, 
was enthroned, sitting in judgraent or receiving ofTerings* Tiie 
morning Shamash* the fighting hero, was probably the g<x1 of Larsa, 
unless Sippara wurstjipa:! him in SunieHaii times under the same 
aspect. Two figures of the rising g<xl with tlaroing tin one 

remarkable seat provide grounds for the supposition, IhHh are placed 
high* the one between Tnomitains, the iither on the stages rd a ziggurat. 
One lifts up ids golden saw, the other leU his eiub hang. One 
ivears the pleated kilt of Kish, open in front, wilh one end tucked in 
the l>elt. the other a sliort Sumerian kilt of kaunakes ekising behinri. 
Their crowns are difTerent. ( fne wcar^ a mitir: with one pair of 
hcFTP-s and a central piece athirned with tluee small pairs. The 
second has no central piece l>ut three jaairs rising in pvTaniid 
form* The uiggurat Itas biur stages supiK^rting a toiver-like con¬ 
struction. ITie mountain dimlKir stands on a roaring lion—emblem 
of .\ergah god of Hados. the undcrgrfjund kingtlom of <larkiiess— 
and steps on the shoulder of his vanciuished enemy, who is kneeling 
and cT>*ing for mercy. 'Hie pn^nce of so many seals of the Sun 
cult and the doubled figure of Shanuish on one seal in the Ur cem¬ 
etery prove the gr^nving infliienci; of the north after Sargon, 

65, Seal of Ezida the scribe* A solar deity introduces to the 
mountain gfxl Isis fighting sen^ants. All are tiearded male figures 
and svear the same niiirc! with one pair of horns and a ccMiiral piece* 
Their tfresses (iiffer, Sliamasli and the mountain gi;xl wear friiige<i 
shawls covering Llieir left shoulders. Shaniash has flaming wiugs, 
and a tree gniwn; froTu the hilJy seat isf the mountain giHl. The 
ser\^ants wear only a Hit* The first, led by the h^mib has a short 
kiU of kaunakes showing the knee and carriers his curved club on 
his shoulder^ The twti atumiJants carry their clubs head dowm. 
Their kilts of woollen kaunakes or pkuted linen fall to the ankles* 
A three-pronged fork ia the field. U 11107. 

66. Sharaasii the dirider udtli flamiiig wings and golden saw 
sits in judgment. A worshipper is led in and introduced, IJresst^ 
and mitres express the difference in rank of the god, the attendants, 
and the worshipper. C 92^2, 
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fi7, Sharnash and his attendants. He sits in hand. 

(Jthcr clubs and a golden arrow—his emblom—are planted in the 
fiel<L All «'ear the long pleated kilt after the Kish stjde, and the 
iJt^culiar mitre with a eenlral piece and two small pairs fif horns 
between u larger pair^ V 9S5h 

68. Shamasli sitting in judgmenU his gold saw —or club—in 
hand* 7’fie accui^wl has Iveen arrested and convicted. An attendant 
pulls ud hcr(?) liair or crown. A rerger precellE^s the worshipiier, 
the just man in Uie ease. t5hamash is dre^d in kaunakes. the 
others in plcatcv] skirts. The starlikc emblem i>f the sun Is ^e^illy a 
cross w'ith undulating rays. U 9165. 

69. The triumph of stihir heroes. The bini of darkness and 
stormy clouds oppresses humanity. He tramples on a prostrate 
man, and holds undvT' his bands two nude* kneeling* impUmng figures. 
Ht: is the robber bird-man Zu. Shainash of the flaniing wings and 
of the golden saw shines thrfaigh Uie clouds* He w-ears the pleated 
kilt of Kiah style. One of his nude athletic ser\Tiats breaks the 
back of the hero of darkne^. His two arms and flaming wings 
surge alcove iheir receding line, (hily the vanquished enemy has 
the mitre with a central piece. U 9026, CBS J6876, 

70. The seal of IT ''Nidaba. The triumph of solar lieroes. 
The god with flaming wings pulls the tjeard of i\if; enemy and forces 
hint I jack on the mountains. He has caught his dub before he could 
use it. A second pair are ’\va^^thng. V 9510, CBS 17009. 

71. Epistjiles of the triumph of sctlar heroes, d’lie enem>' loses 
his crown, is piLshtnl back to Uie mmintaiu* forced to his knees, and 
pulled by the tieanl. U 9060. 

72. The divine archer, helpetl by TshUr I he gcxidcss of war. 
pulls Lhe hiLir aiul lieard of his enemy after pierdng liim uath his 
arrows and fort'ing him back to his motmtain* An attendant w'ears 
tlic curious miine with a central piece, ]X^rliapis an old Sumerian 
mtxlek Tile arcIuT s^rtii the pleated Kish kilt, curvet! -Vsiatic Ixw, 
and tassel led quiver hanging from Ins shoulder is a northern .\kka- 
difin of Sargon*s time. Bo is Ishtar* full face, with a caduccus(?) 
in hand and clulis on her shoulders. Ishtar wears tlie kamiakes 
and her follower a fringed shawd. 9694. 

73. Sham ash of the flaming wangs and the golden saw' seated in 
his shrine. Two altendmits fling the dixirs open. They \vear 
pleated skirt and fringed shawl. U 9100. CBS 16S79. 
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74. ftlmtnash standing tn his slirine* He and Uie two attendant 
wear Lbe pleated kilt. In the field the golden arrow, his embletn. 
I' S69y. 

75. Worshippers at the shiine of Shamash rising over the top 
of mountains, with Oie usual saw and flaming wings: The bearer 
of a kid is the only one to ivear a fringed shawh The others wctir 
the pleated kiU and the curious niiirc with a central piece. The 

lias his long liair hanging down his back. The Hbator hidds 
the spouting va^c. The main priest staniis beftitc the [d<.'L U 8749, 
7 ( 3 . Beautiful seal of the three gois: the twn solar deities de- 
scril>ed above, and Bnki. tlie gad of Eridn, Enki sits in his shrine 
siinounded by water. He is a g^xl of vegetation and commands 
the sjirings arising from the ileep ab>'ss. Stn^ams and green branches 
Issue from his shoulders. The little curtain on the top of the shrine 
may represent die waters from above, A kneeling Gilgameidi at the 
hack winds his ami nsiiiul the lance viHth a buckle, the torknltu, 
solidly planted in the ground and marking tin? entrance, U 9750, 

V, MVTltS OF VOitTATION 

Grain and dates are the ^vcaltti of Babylonia. The immcfrtal 
wortis of HchkIoius are the IjcsI commentarj" on this series of seals. 

Rains an? not frequetit \u Babylonia, The s^vitcr from the 
river nourisJics die nm of the grain and causes cropsi to grow, not 
like the Mile 1 y sprt'adiiig over the lands, liut by strength of arm and 
by means of machines, for Babylunm like Eg^^t is all uitvr^ectcd by 
c'anals, the largest of which ctirry Ixiats. tUf all the countries %ve 
know, this is undoiibUxHy the t>est and most fertile in the grain of 
Ceres. one tries to grow fruit trees there. The fig tree, the vine, 
the olive tree axe not scent but instead the soil is so good for all 
kinds of grain, Uiat it always brings two hundne*! times as much as is 
sown, and in exceptional years, three hundred times as much as it 
has received. Wheat and barley leaves are alxiut four fingers ^vide, 
and though I am not ignoraiitof the height to whtdi stalks of millet 
and sesame grow. I will not mention it, being persuaded that those 
who have not been in Babylonia could not believe what ! liavc 
reported ofKiut the grain of this country, . , . The plain is covered 
with palm trees. Most of them bear fruit; one jxjrtion is eaten, 
from the other they make wine and date-sugar.'* 

Gathering the fruit of the palm tree was mistaken, ye^rs 
ago. for a scene at paradise, but dates certainly were food for 
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ihil gfxfs. [iiinches erf ripe liates pb<xtl in a vase with gretin 
iHJughs wert i>fferef] them. The scene is cominuri Crom Uie 
<lays of Shubatl to the end ri tlit thini dynasty oi Vr. ShTt 
Sumerian ligorts, in kilts of Eiaiinakes, ai a feast atid enjoy 
a cup of palm wine or honey, when the cn*sornt anfi^irunces 
the 1>e^Tiiimg of the n^onlh. Later a ritual procession ol 

priesu^sses in long dresses, ^rearing the hnmcd Tnitne, advance UASard 
a s^;ate^] figure, which Lakes it? nitariiiig from Lite palm trti:' m 
the held. 'Phe crescent sliines in the $ky. C>r a priest performs 
fj libation in fr^'ini t hf the seated gtiildcss. The altar is a sntall ibIAc 
vvjth a ledge. I'hc crescent^ a tree, and □ star denote hani''est tinve 
and offering. Tu former days the priest, entirely mide, poured ilte 
libation on palms and bunches of dates placed in a tall vase. On 
other ardiaic seals^ (sfferings in the h>rm of a bundle of sticks(0 
are placed liehind the vjise. Ritual meaning and all formality seem 
absent fn>m a chftrming gnjup of a mi>tltcr and child to whom 
fy.^rvants bring dates and vvater- 

liic goddess of whtmt and .\slinan the g<“d of barley 
were not rtpresente^l as king and ttucen by the gem cutters long 
|>efore the lime of Sargon, Tliey an; pictunis^nie figure.^ dR^sed in 
Uaunakes or in pleated linen, but covered trith <?ans of com. and 
seated nn slacli c^f grain- The i\rs,i gree^n ears were solemnly 
presented in the leinple. IVe see them in ihe hands of the high 
priestess, and a ccrenifinial plough in tiie hanils of a priisst, fiii 
the iMimiUfiil s*>al nf Vruh fhc disiribuLor. or chief of cultivation: 
[hfiV arc llu' stTvTints of Kninunanna the Jiigh priest tif LTr. The 
prfK.ViSsion is ltd by a vergcr^prrjt^ably Lrsi—towanls the sealed 
grxJ. drcsse<l iu the licst style of the lime (htdea. Ills emblems 
4 Lre a star, a Hag on a tripod, and a gaitcTle. Ht; must be a solar 
dcitv. Tlie rays of the sun are mt^rc iTn[i< -rUuvi to the com fields 
Than the crescent of the mfjon, 

77. Nidaba receiw^s three vvorshipjyeTs. one of whom repnesems 
Ashnan, liristlhig with can; of com like Nidaba herself M liave 
both hands exteudtfd, the pleated skirt, and the horned miti^ with 
a centTal piece. A fourth attcnduni lias a diffemnt attitude and 
ilmss. He carries in his hand two long stalks, and his skirt is of 
wiKiUeti kaunakes- An arrow is pkuted in the field as an emblem 
ul solar dttities. U 103^^7. 

78. Thn-e worshippers, ouc of whom mpR^sents ::\iilniaii the god 
of barley, approach a btairdcii g^>tl armed with a oluh. A second 
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club IS pktited in the field. Like arrows and !itars they are emblems 
of sol nr deities. The crescent marks Uie l>egimiing of the month 
of harV'CSL. U 9158. 

79, 'rhe seal of Ursi, the distributor, servant of Ennienantm, 
described iibovo and in a frire|;oinK article, page 236. U 9844* 

80. The har^'csting of dates on an archaic seal of the time of 
Shubad, In the lower register nude figures arc cutting bunches of 
dates from the trevs. AVjow is repmsenteil the ritual offering and 
the feast of the iirst fnrits. Palms and bunches of dates are placed 
iti the large vase i^etwitm the seatetl priestess and her servants. All 
wear the oldTasliloned Sumerian skirL 'Phe priestess* distinguished, 
by her heavy roll of hair, hrilds a cup full of i^alm wine. The crescent 
marks the beginning of the new month ami tlie time of the feast* 
Behind the vase is shown the curious pile of sticks found in ancient 
ritual scenes, XJ 10323* 

81. The month of the flatc harvest. *\ procession i>f three 
approaches the goddess sealed on a large elegant stool. Chic is the 
worshipper; he Vu'cars a sitTiple fringed sbaivl* Two am assistantST 
probably priestesses* in long pleated robes, long hair and honied 
mitre* A well cut palm tn.^* with rugged trunk, havdng boughs and 
fruit* gives the scene its full meaning, U 9749* 

82, Libation ritual at the l>cginmng of m new month, probably 
a feast of the han'est of fniit* 'ilic ledge altar is placed between the 
seated goddess and the priest, who is pouring a liquid from a jug into 
a cup on the hover knlge. An assisuint gcnldess stands at the back of 
the scene* She wears a pleatcrl s^kirt, but has tlie same long hair and 
homed mitre as the chief goddess, who is seated below the crescent. 
The scene in the lower register is more human* The day star is on 
high. Altar and mitres h.avc ilisappearwL The tong tresses arc tied 
in a roll on the neck. 'ITc green tree suggests an orchard* Tlu^ 
three fenutle st'rv^ants approach the seated priestess with greetings. 
V 7956* CBS 16S56. 

83* Mtiiher and child sumuiridc'd by three sert^nts bringing 
offerings; one a bunch of dates, another a small jug hanging on a 
string* All arc female figures, with the roll at hair tied on the neck* 
Noli ling cotiUl be more humnn than this channing intimate scene* 
This camelian seal mounted wdth two gold caps, Ixilongs to a ridi 
burial of Lhe Sargonld (itriod* 2700 b* c* 3\lth it were found a 
translucent calcite lamp decorated with a bearded bull in relief, 
three strings of Ijeads, a gold diadem to lx? fastcnefl with gold wirt^ 
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across the forehead, a golden ribbon twisted round two tresses t.?f 
hair above the frontlet, two gold bracelets, two gold earrings, three 
copper vases. U 10757, CBS 16924. 

VL Wild and Domestic A^vimals 
The old hunter tfXik delight in the figures of wiUl animals: 
bulls, deer, ibexes, antelopes passing in long lines over the hiUs. 
amidst flowers and bushes. He never tired of ha\-iiig them engraved 
un his seals; a vivid picture of natural graa’5 in proper surromidings. 
A more* fomml style plaixxl symmetricidly r>pp4wl figures tm each 
side tjf a mountain, or arrangc'd them rampauL against the trunk of 
an Elamite pine tree, Spnicid-eagles and nets arc the emblems i>r a 
successful qtiest, stopping the game and catching it alive. .Ante¬ 
lopes and il>excs arc seized m the lal^ns of the powerful eagle, and 
Jx-nd before him on their knees. The wild bull is a captive in ihe 
byre, and the gate closes on him like the stings of an eagle. The 
Cfswherd pulls a ro|:ie to keep it tight, A protecting goddess of herds 
and pasture helps him, 'I'he hunter is giving place to the farmer. 
The sltepherri, whip in hand, leails his slieep and goats out of the 
peti. He is often followed by his dog. Strainers, jxtts, and jars for 
storing cream and milk, twelve rounti cheeses arranged on a wattle 
Ccjmpletc the picture of a wcll kej>t dairy. 

(lecse, ducks and swans, or long lines of fishes are the emblems 
of the marshes and rivers so inipijrtant in the south. Bau, the 
M other < loose popular at Ur. pmsidefl 0%-er them. She had her .statue 
in the shrine of the Moon CuKidcss. The fishermen Jikctl her figure 
on their seals. At IMtidiqtieh, on ihv edge of the Vr canal, Iiave been 
found two lilack diorttt seals of Lugaliishutngal and of his wife. He 
was interested in boat cquiptncTU or coxustmclion, and .v> was his 
father Urshnl before him alwut the lime of king Bur-Sim Lugal- 
ushumgal married Nin-dingir, the priestess. On his seal a priestess 
leads him by the hand to Llie throne of the MiK‘>n Goddess. But 
swans adorn the seal ni his wife who was prtjbably a worshipper of 
Bau, With her we close the cycle of graceful mytlis derived from 
the worship of the natural forces of heaven, land and water. 

S4, Lines of gazelles with the long honis of the orjTc, The two 
registers in inv^erse direction belong to a verj'^ ancient technic. Many 
seals of the same type were found in Kisli. U S.3B3. 

85. Lines of deer and ibexes in a landscape of mountains, plants, 
and flowers. 975 L 
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86- Itlera, Lapj5 lazuli seal. V 6135, CBS 16294. 

87, fbeses rampant arranged against a pine cree» Second tree 
in the field, U 8584, 

88, Bulls passant in a monntaiii pasture, A bird is perching 
on high branches, A cresoent, U 8169. 

89, Bulls rampant among hills and pine trees, tT 11123(?), 

90, Spread-eagle over two gazelles. A net, U 711S, CBS 16288. 

91, Idem. A star and a crescent, U 9051, 

92, Idem* A crescent- U 9618* 

93, Recumbent bull under a wngod gate, A seated goddess 
and an assistant hold the rope vvhidi keeps the door closed. XJ 7909. 

94, Curious scaraboid seal of glazed frittc. Two bull-men bring 
two crescent emblems on a pole to the enthroned Moon C^otL Each 
wears a tnangular hometl mitre and long hair lied in a nolb A bull 
passant below the throne is the emldctn of the gcd. All the figures 
are deeply incised and schematic. The conve?: back of the seal is cat 
by a middle line and adorned with rings like the wings of a ladybird. 
It is hard to elate this seal which was found sn a grave outside 
of the city. U 7027, CBS 1630L 

95, Dair>’ scene* like the famous ArUbaid relief and other 
examples of the same type (Museum Jouniai, Sept.* 1924* pp, 167- 
168). Tlie same goats* goatherd, jars, pails, buckets, cheeses on a 
w'attle, and dain.'^mcn, A bird is perching on the gate of the pen, 
U 8385, 

96, Ducks and fisties, the products of the marshes. U S675, 

97* Swans on the river. A female worehipper is led by the 

priestess to the throne of tfie goridess. The evening star shines on 
high, V 7664. 

98, idem, U 6065. CBS J6300, 

99, Idem. Seal of Nin-dingir* the prictstess, wife of Lugal* 
ushumgaL U 1268* CBS 15593* 

100, A worshipi>trr is led by the priestess to the thnaie of the 

goddess. He wears a fringed sliawl, the priestess a pleated robe* 
the goddess a wvwjlKm kaumikes in good Tliird Dynasty style. 
Crescent and star emblems, Beal nf Lugalushumgal, son of Ursluil* 
by profi^ssion a "'cutter*" The name of Urshul, in connec- 

lifm with the profeSs^cm. Ls read on a tablet dated in the third year 
of King Rur-Sin of Cr. Tlie professioa seems to conoem boat build¬ 
ing and is menlioned along with carpenters and caulkem* nasar, 

sn, ku^nHm on pay list of people repairing the boats 
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the gcKldess Nina anti of the gods Xindar and Duiniizi. U 1257 
CBS 15592. 

V'll. RiTtUL Scenes 

The banquet is the suprc-me manifestatimi of human joy. No 
festiv'al without a banquet. None would approach the gods, court¬ 
ing their favour and bringing a request, without first rejoicing their 
hearts by the best oflferings of food and drink. Prom the human 
banquet to the ritual sacrifice there is only a difference in mode. 
Both are essential to a religion of life, which is the gift of the gods 
and the desire of humankind. 

In those days, wrhen king Ahasuorus sat on the throne of his 
kingdom, which was in Shushan the palace, in the third year of his 
reign, he made a feast unto all his princes and his ser\’ants: tlie 
power of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of the pro\*inces 
l»cing before him ... and they gave them drink in vessels of gold 
. . . and royal wine in abundance according to the state of the 
kitig.*’ {Esther.) 

The golden lubes ami cups of the symposium, the sideboards and 
the offering tables loaded wflh bread and meat of the time of Shubad 
give way in the days of Sargon to formal proa^ssions of worshippers 
bringing a lamb, a kid, a cup of w'ine to the seated deity. A ledge 
altar and a va.se w^ith green Ixmghs replace the old sideboard. The 
harps and cymbals are not heard or represented. Tlie nude libator 
priest leam.s to dress proix»rly. The attendants, ser\^ants of the god, 
cfT priests playing the part and wearing the hom«l cnmii. lead in 
the w^on>hiptH*r by the hand to introduce him, and adore the god in 
fnmt of the idol in the inner shrine. Later, altars, tables, vases 
disappear. One emblem in the field is enough to give colour to the 
scx?ne and personality to the god. The imaginative mytlus die out. 
.‘\t the time of the third L r tljuasty, the introcliictor\’ scene has 
token on a dull monotony. Influences due to new’ invasions produce 
scarcely more than a ne%v dress, a new’ emblem of a freshly im¬ 
ports! god. The glory that w'as Sumer i.s gone forever. 

101, S\’mpo.sium. A jar wnth two tulx?s Ixrtw'cen the two 
drinkers. A ser\’ani and a tree. U 9587, CBS 16948. 

102. Sj’mposium rctlucetl to two seated figures, tw’o lubes and 

n p)ot. Very small lapis seal. U - . CBS 15276. 

105. Sj-mpf^ium. Tw’o lubes in a jar between the tw’o drinkers 
under a crescent. One ser\’ant. Dresses are long, plain or pleated, 
and posterior to the lime of Shubad. U 9117. 
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104. A short triixxl table loaded wth food, cakes, and a leg of 
lamb, is placed between the seated goddess and the two worshippers. 
Crescent. U 11148. CBS 17598. 

105. Banquet. Two seated figures and two servants. The 
bearded god under the star holds a cup. His beardless partner 
under the crescent pours a libation on the ground. Both wear 
kaunakes dresses, their hair tied in a roll, and no mitre. So dfxjs the 
serv’anl in a fringed shawl. A second servant or worshipper wears 
the flat cap, hair, and licard after the fashion of Kish. V 9721, 
CBS 17024. 

106. Symposium. A .seated man holds a cup. A procession 
of four servants, one of whom carries a j*ar. All wear the same fringed 
shawl and roll of hair on the neck. C 8793. 

107. Seated god, servant with cup and jar, and worshipper. 
A small table Ixtwwn two posts with buckles under a star figures 
the shrine. A crescent. U 9858. 

108. Offerings to a seated l>eardcd god, \rith long hair falling 
on his back. The servants bring one hourglass-shaped vase, a cup 
and a basket, a young kid, and a bunch of dates. The second has 
his hair curiously tied in a roll. U 9282. 

109. (.Ifferings to a seatc<l bcanlcd god. The priest wearing 
the homed mitre introduces the worshipper who carries a kid, and 
his witli a p<Jt of wine r>r cream(?). The small tree suggests 
a god of vegcUition. U 8093. 

110. Introduction to and worshipping of a seated god. The 
seal of Nin-rin, the diviner (iskim) of the god Utu-sib. U 9681. 

111. Curious scene of a libation to the crescent standard of the 
Moon God, displayed on the Ixxly of a Gilganiesh engraved all round 
the seal. Between Gilgamesh’s legs is a squatting monkey, and 
l>etween his raised arms a spread-eagle. A libator holds a si)outing 
vase over an hourglass-shaped altar. He stands on a brick pave¬ 
ment in fremt of a crescent on a pole, Gilgamesh with the spout¬ 
ing vase stands on the other side of the pole follower! by a wor¬ 
shipper with clasjxri hands. .A second crescent on a pole is planted 
between the libator and a standing goddess. A third crescent on 
a pole is supportefi by two crossed bulls. U 6002, CBS 16287. 

112. Worshipper intnxJuced by an assistant to the high priestess. 
The assistant hokls a emsamt on a p«)le. The priestess — in the part 
of the Moon G(xiiiess(.^)—holds a tumbler. The se.il is inscril>ed to 
Shamash and to his wife Aa. In tin- field a sfuall servant holds a 
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big cJub; two nude fighi^^ni attack a dragon, 'rhh is an echo of 
the solar mytii. The ampulla and Hbni in the field date the seal 
at about bx, 2200. U 6698, CBS J629S, 

113. Presentation to a seated god in good style of the third Ur 
dynasty. Inscnficd to Ur-Shubula* son of Imera, sm^aJit of Zabarku 
U 7623. 

114, Libation to a western god, I,>agan or Imera, carT>dng 
scepter, ring, and curv'cc] dub, and dressed in Akkadian style. The 
libat.or follows tire Gudea fashion of the intercessory goddess or 
priestess, the old Sumerian mwle. Seal of Pesh-Dagan, son of 
Lumur-lmera, U 10407. 

J J 5, A worshipper brings a kid t<j Shamasb. The rising sun is 
armed \rith a saw. has lost Ms flaming u'ings. and his foot rests on 
a recumlwnit b^^a^dcd bull, ^fwo ^^n^ants follow a Alartu gtxL of 
Aniorite style, with short dress and turban, and with club in hand. 
There are small figures in the field Iwhind Manu: a Janus with two 
heads, an Amoritc st:r\anL with Hl>ation cone and pail U 
CBS 16306. 

116. Shamash rmd Mariu. Attitude and weatKins are tradi¬ 
tional but ptKirly cut. (lilgamrah holds a lance with buckle. In 
the field are the crescent and the seven stars of the seven spirits, 
[lerhaps the great Ixw consielkrion. Seal of Gummu-Sin, servant 
*}{ the god Idpasag (Islium?) and the goddess Ninkhursag. U 7524. 

117. War scene. Ass^Tian charioteer and archers. The bow¬ 
man in the chariot shoots at liLs enemy, while the driver holds the 
reins tightly to ctnitrol the galloping horse. Crescent and ^tar 
C 775. CBS 15248. 

VTII, FoftEllJN flEAlii 

A few s^s from Ur betray a foreign influence. I'heir intert^st 
CKtends outside of the old Sumerian land and connects it with tnditi 
US. A bull passant ivith lowered head below an indistinct 
cuneiform inscription reading perhaps Ka-ku-shi(?). " It is a stamp 
sc^al. roughly rectangular, of grey steatite. The siiape of the seal, 
the subject and the style are all those of the seals from Mohenjo- 
daso in S«)d, but in the place of the proto^lndian script we huA^ 
here cuneiform of a type which w'ould agree with a date of about 
3006 lu c. The seal was found on the surface of the soil, some 
distance to the east of Ur. a little beyond the ccmctcjy' called Diq- 
dicjqeh. . . . This seal gives the first ctddence for dating of the 
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Similar Indian material.'* (G. L. Woolley, Antiquaries Jourjial. Jan.. 
1928, p. 26.) U 762X 

119. Bull passant with lowered head, Ixilow a group of what are 
perhaps the pictdrisd signs of a primitive \riritmg; a scorpion, a fish, a 
|)clican(?), a round point: Round stamp of grey steatite round in 
the Ur pr^ynaslic cemetery, U 8685, 

120. Archaic human figure holding the horns of a bulL The 
hc^ <if the h^ter is of the bird-like type reduced to rate enurmous 
round'eye. The arms are filiform. The bull’s head is a schematic 
tri^gle. The bodies of the hunter and of the animal are lost in 
rectangular or scuicheon-like forms filled with straight and crossed 
lines. It is impossible to decide whetht?r they represent the skirt 
of tlic mao. a net, the l>ody or liair\'' skin of the bull, or large vases: 
White shell seal found in the inredynastic cemetery. U 8575. 

1'hc seals which form this small but choice collection from Ur 
will dp honour to the old gein cutters. They can claim age, beauty, 
and historical interest. Pannt damns sed a pin: 
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THE LOCK HAVEN EXPEDITION 

By D. Davidson 


T he I-rOck Haveii Expedition of the University Museum was 
organi^sed in June, 1929^ for tiie purpose of investigating the 
archfieologicid iites alotig tlie western branch the Susque¬ 
hanna River and other regions in the western part of the stale. 

'J'Tie archa'tdr.tgj^ of Pennsylvanki* like that of the entire East 
with the exception of New York State, is praciically unknown from 
the scientihe point of view. It h tnie that the region is not rich in 



TK? Suj^icJuutiM) Kiver at Ijock f-Iavm, l^uixuvIvanuL. 
TJie Bal«J Enfik |* tn tlte TMtckirrotintl, 


anliqtitUcs in the stmsc that Mexico or cur own SntJlhivesl is rich, 
and it is also to be admitted that it is possible to draw up a list of 
the kinds and varieties of artifacts ivhidi arc founti within the state 
b(Tundaries. A list of relics, hcnvwcr^ does not constitute archa'O- 
logical knowledge in the tnoilt^ni sense of tlie term, for arcliamlogical 
science now implies the determination of as complete a history of 
the people involved aa is pissible from the available data, llie 
artifacts left by a people are not so inqMjrtnnt as the a^ocialiom 
which they c<jnnoLe, and it is in this oemsidemtion that Peiimylvania 
archicolog)'' is in a dcplomble condition. Forfunately for us, our 
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neighIwurs in New York State have given considerable thought to 
the ardia^ological problems of their region anrl, since Pennsylvania 
is somewhat akin, we have their knowledge to help us in our owti 
endeavours. The fact still remains, however, that our contributions 
have l:)een decidedly meager and, more important still, w^e must 
admit that in those problems which arc distinctly local to Pennsyl¬ 
vania our knowledge is practically nil. 

Before any attempt can be made to classify the cultures of the 
many different tribes which occu|)ied Pennsylvania in historic and 
prehistoric times, we must first have at our disp4'isal the com- 



A \-vw ol tlic Susqucluinna Ri\er wort, of Lode Haven. 

plctc records of the excavation of several hundred sites, including 
villages, camping grounds, burial places, rock shelters and the various 
artificial earth formations such as forts and mounds. All of these 
are foimd in the state and are assodated at the present time with 
the general classification of Iroquoian. Algonkian or Mound Builder 
culture. It is of course well known that several Iroquoian and 
several Algonkian irilies existed here at various times, but our knowi- 
edge of their cultures is so rudimentarj' that it is impossible to say 
just what characteristics differentiated one from the otheis. In so 
far as the Mound Builders are concerned, we can say practically 
notliing. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism we can direct against ourselves 
is our ignorance of the chronological sequence of occupation of this 
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region. Il is acceptecl on sound cvndencc and logic that the Iro- 
quoian tribes .were the latest Indians to invade this li>cality and that 
they subdued and displaced peoples who spoke Algtmkian languages 
who had li^'efl here before them: Since this movement is con- 



The “Jmuflc” oo the Hjiyr* Stmvart Parro, Lo<^ 

Havru. 

A >icw taken in th« Oiowinc Uie heavy 

undeiiiruxb which has i)ecn allowed to grow dnoe 
the June 0oo*] lSli9. 0\'cr unc humlrrd test pita 
were sunk in the “jungle** Init no eviilenoesi <4 tbr 
mniuU graves wrrir fouiuL 

sidered to have been quite recent—-that is, within the last thousand 
years—it should not lie a difficult t^k to obtain proof from chron¬ 
ological records In the ground. No one has accomplished very 
much in this direction, for the simple reason that a sufficient number 
of records do not exist for any satisfactoiy study. But chronology 
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should not be sought solely for die Iroquois and Algonkians, Until 
demonstrated otherv\nsc* it should tie considered possible by an 
abundant^- of evidence to establish a dironology of occupation for 
all the historic trilies and for a great number of the preliistoric 
peoples who must have lived here. Tlie csitablishmeiit of a chronol- 



Viiiw i3f Pit NV 3W. 

OuiBglr Fanil* t^ock Havm, 

Thii view showy Uu? nvitoti jjart of Uw aftK* the 
^iioc hod b«3i cleared to Inimiii line, Thi* 
piirt of the pit shallow and yielded vcf>' Ttw 
isp^sdumri. 


og\% therebm** should be the ultimate objective of researdi in Penn- 
sylvania archjcology. For the time being, however, we must 
con^t to confute ourselves to the laborious task of collecting data 
with the hope that m tune tlie accimmlation of facts will pennit 
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Lc»ck HavL'n was chosen as the base of operations for 1929 for 
several rea£^:^Ils, Tn the first place, it is situated on the w-estcrn 
branch of the Si^quohannii River in a region which has received no 
systematic mvesligation. For many years the locality has yielded 
an abtindance of artifacts, thus indiciiting either a long aboriginal 
occupation on a ver\^ populous tuie for a shorter period. Thirdly, 
Dr. T, B, Stewart of Lt'ick Raven, who possesses one of the linest 
collections in the state, was instrumental in Im^nng this area selected 
liecausK <if tile abundance of sites he retxirted as being worth inves- 
Ugath an 

The Expedition bnik the field on June 29 and consistcil of Dr, 
Mason and Messrs, Satterthw'aiLc, McFarland and Lister, On July 
4 Messrs. ^V, A. and Donald Ritchie, representing tlie Rochester 
Mtmid|jal Ahtseum, joined the party, nuiking the Expedition a 
joint one until their withdrawal on July 12. On Jidy f> Mt^, 
Dorothy Skinner iif the Pennsylvania HLstorical Commis,sion, which 
is ci.mducttng the Indian Survey of the State, arrivetl, remaining 
until July 20. Mr. Lister dcpartctl on July 13, followed by Dr. 
Mason and Mr. Satterthwaiie on July lo, when Dr. Davjdstm 
assumed charge for the Mu,seuin. Muss Barlnir joined the staff on 
July 31 to relieve Mr. McFarland* who departed on July 25. 

After the ExpetiiLion liad established itself at Liljert 3 % ^ small 
settlement about two miles east of Lock Haven, and operations 
were begun* au unforeseen diiTiculty was encountered. It was found 
that a region may be prolific in surface maienaJ and at the same 
time he a pour one for excavation. To make this point clear it is 
but necessary to tlescribc the habits of the Susquehanna River in 
this locality. For man^^ miles cast and west of Lock Haven the 
Susquelmnna tlow-s through a deep valley formed by the Bald Eagle 
range on the south and the fwtliills of the Allegheny Plateau on the 
nr>rlh, Eadi \^car the river overflows its banks in the spring and 
inundates the ri\'er boHrmi. which is generrilly quite flat. As a 
usual rule very little damage is done. Dcca^sionall^^ however, a 
devasting docal occurs which completely sweeijs away the humus in 
some places to pile up several feet of silt in others. These great 
tlocxis have hnppeiied xibout once a decade during the last Century 
and, as seems (juitc obvious, tliey have been instrumental in so 
disturbing the natuml sequence in deposition that very* few sites 
can be found wliidi have not been disturljed to a considerablis extent. 
Surface finds, therefore, which generally serve as a barometer for 
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excavations, cannot be relied upon in this region, for an ahmidanc'e 
of suriace material may have msulted front a ‘^wash" fr^mi S 4 >ttie 
higher elevation and may tjc superimposeii upon barren strata 
beneath. On the other lianth a ridi and valuable site may tie 
entirely covered by a silt formation wliich ot course gives no clue 
to the contents of llic lower strata. 

During the month of July the Expedition condnctctl work on 
three ntajor sites and \nsited and inspected practically all the farms 
ijTi which finds had been reported between Lock Haven and Pino 
(. reek. In addition a few trips were taken to r>utlving regions. 



Vk'w oi Hi 2CIO. 

Ttc iamf viirir fij No, 2 TIue faclut? Ei^cs a lujltrr idea uf the ikrpc 

tl(= pit Btid alio hifrusa out Uitr difTemirc the ycUnw cluv 

nihsc^ fofmioj tlwi pit and the tiJirfc hrmwt lirti haumii which tma b«a eiccji- 
vTiltd mtd tbrniTO oil thi; bank, 

The first intenso^^ rvork was started on the ^Junro farm alxiint 
one mile east t!»f Liberty* a small scttlemtmt when? the Expotliiion 
was quartea'd. The farm is on the river bottom and is sub¬ 
ject to frequent flooding. Some years ago* w'hcn the cellar for a 
tobacco shed was being dug, tw^o Indtan burials were found. The 
groimd near the shed was surveyed and base lines established. About 
forty-five test pits wen? dug under the direction of Dr. Masion. but 
nothing was found to warrant the continuance of ;vork. The'site, 
known as Opemtioii N-o, l* was abandoned on July 2. 

Opcralion No. 2 was Uie Hayes Stewart t'a'rm, whicli adjoins 
the Munro fsirm on the west and which is at the confluence of 
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Uie Susquelumna Kivcr aiid tlic Bald Eagle Creek at the point 
where the forks of tlie river, divided by the Great Island, rejain- 
The fI<X)d of lS8*i had deaudDd a great part of tliis area and had 
exposed to view numerous dark Hpots in the subsoil. When two 
of these were investigated by Dr, Stew'arc, a boy at the time, 
he found them to Vje Indian The owner of the farm. Dr. 



Vkw irf l*it Nv. 20U, 
the mtrthod in cttuhic uut 

the pit iHxtlcm tjjr vxtiOT. 


Siewart^s unck^ refused i>ertnission to excavate the burials and as 
a result they are supposed not to hav^c been riisi\u'l>ed Since the 
time of that flood the area along the bank extcniiing inland for 
several hundred feet lias not been farmed, but alloweti to grow into 
a vast Uiicket as a protection against later floods. During the 
is"intcT of I92S-192^> the owner gave his pt.tmiission to excavate the 
graves and it was primarily on this information that Lock Haven 
was chosen as the scat of opcnitkms. 
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The graw sites had I'tcen seen in 1889. by three mdi\nduals who 
are still residing in the vicinity. Tliey are Dr. Stewart» his uncle 
Hayes Stcw'art, and Eniest Xloran. When these three conferred as 
to the locatkm of the graves they found that the forefst growth had 
destroyed their landmarks and they could not decide jixst where . the 
gra\'es had been. All agreed that they had l>een somewhete on the 



«( Pit No. 200, 

IlhuiTfttmii . tha metbiHjotugy fonr#wtd. 

Each w et ton wm totUfod luiil mimiicDnl 
accofilinir U> • map |ir«pamt lu 
one foot scinRnr. wu hidicatMi rtuI the 
Uon cut down by knife «n<| fmisfi. 

ridge, liut they could not be -explicit within a quarter of a mile. 
Working under this handicap, Dr. Mason directed the sinking of alxmt 
one hundr^ test pits, niost of wliich ww made in that part of the 
ridge now comprising a cornfield. No indicanon of the burials wiii 
fom^. After I relievtd Dr. Mason I had over one hundred 
additional pits dug. all in the ‘"jungle,** as the forest at this spot is 
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called locally. No better success was encountered than in the corn¬ 
field. It is iadee<l unfortunate tliat more exact information could 
not be obtainai. for the testing of the entire “jungle'' would be a 
tremendous task and would require the services of a large labour force. 
The negative results of Ojieration No. 2 have l)i?en a great disap¬ 
pointment to all concerned. 

The third main undertaking of the Expedition to date was the 
Quiggle farm, located at Pine, Pa., about six miles from head¬ 
quarters. This farm is situated on a slope rising from tlie Susque¬ 
hanna River to an elevation of aI)out forty feet, where the tracks 



\ln(* <A Pit No. 2<K). 

A closer ykrw ttir fonthcastcni md of the pit In vourie of oxc«%*atfoQ. Spcctnwna 
fern found bolfi nntler and iivrr tlx? lonin ^an=> which «« ihown in place. 

of the Pennsylvania Railroad are encountered. ITie higher parts of 
this site, therefore, are almost out of reach of flood waters and for 
that reason the site is considered as tme of the most valuable of the 
neighbourhood from the Ex|)edition’.s point of view. In addition to 
this encouraging fealinx'. the held for many years has yielded a 
large numl>er and variety of artifacts fnim the surface. Most of 
these have found their way into the collections <ii Dr. Stewart. 

Operations on the Quiggle farm commence*!I on July 4 and 
ended on August I. During that time over 250 test pits were sunk 
and sc\*eral refuse pits excavated. Perhaps the most prolific pit 
was No. 200, which was partly excavated by Mr. Ritchie and 
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abandoned, but whidj tlu*i\\Titer sul»scquently dug «mt to comple¬ 
tion. Although the materials found have not l)ecn studied in the 
field, it seems safe to announce that Inmes of the deer, l>ear and the 
usual netdents were included. Mu.'isel shells, tortoise shell and net- 
sinkers indicate other sources of fiwVl supply. Industrial tools 



VitfUir of |*il No. 200, 

ThU {lii.'ttsrF was talced aluntc the nortbevtem tiilr 
t«f the |nt. Th» >*ifw nbnws the sJiij» of tb# pit 
lioltoro and the seettoot which had not lioen 
rxcavateil. 


include l»onc awls, hammer sUmes and one polished celt or chisel 
fimnd at the lhirt>>inch layer, the btiltom uf the pit. 

To all appearnners the pit represents the accumulation of 
^uso matcnal over a great many yeai^. All of the sections which 
exca^^tenl .n* saw excavated were filled with charcoal pailicles 
from the bottom of the pit to the plow line. Although the cW- 
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coal was thicker in sfjini^ s]xits than iii atheri?, it distinctly 
found in layers. Tlie indication was that it harl accnm^iJatcd in the 
course of time as tfie [)it bIom'Iv tilled with refuse and tire sweepinj^s. 

Pit No. 200, like some nf the r>tiier pits *m the Quig^lo farm, 
yielded a great amouni: of broken ceramie ware. The fact that < inly 
broken pieces were found sem*s ti> emphasize t he rcfiise dioxacter 
of the pit, for the distribiuion of slierds in mtu 5 upjP<>rt to the 
supposition that as day vessels l>ecame obsfjkte or bniken. they 
were tossed into the pit. whea\ up^jn striking a stone or Uu* pit 
tjoltom, Uiey rehn^ke into titimcrfnis sTnah fragments. 

T he decorat ivt‘ feai.ures oi iho erds ^•vnt to indicate a uum- 
tier of n^pes, and blyaraton’e^armnaiion may show the presence of 
Andaste. Algonkiau and lro<iuoiiiii PcThaps the most imijor- 

tani study to fie madt^ will lie the attempt to determine wlicthcr 
there is a difiereuce in type at varknis dt^itlis uf the pit. Althouijh 
we shiMiUl not fie luo rjptimistic in expecting that a chronolugy may 
exist, it apj>ears that sudi may la- among the ^Hissibihties, 

At first sight it may seem strarigi^' that, since iJio surface of the 
field has yiddcil such a tiumlK’r *4 g^md .sUme specimens, tiractically 
nt»nc were I'otind below the surface of the groiuid IVhcn it is 
recalled, liinvcvcr. tlial we arc dealing refuse pita into which 
usable objects seldom found their way. the result not appear 
50 illogical. The surface iinds twidently represent the lost articles 
which wen.* vise^l near the li earths locaierl away from the t^rfusc pits. 
Evddenlly a p<5rsi>n approached tlieso fiits only when something was 
to be discarded and this would explain the absence 'if Uie finer speci- 
meiis in the (Hts. The only stone tfKiI which I fcaind hi the pus 
is the small stone celt or chisel mcnilouetl ainjve. 

It is unfortunate that uo Ijuriolij were found on this site. [i. 
is known that burials were made in tlic lidd, for two were dis- 
covered by the owner tn l9Lt. Althcaigh a diligent search was 
made, the Expedition was unsuecessful in ix'atifig anv. 

Work iin the Uniggle site was concluded Tin August \. t ju 
Sunday. Augiisi i. the public de>:cciideil on the site and rlesirtiycd 
every [tii which had not been filled in. Tlieir devastating efforts 
indicuiG she imtiortance of proU*eting imfinislitHl work. Fortu¬ 
nately, we ImH fimshcv] just in time. 
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THE TEXAS EXPEDITION 

Bv J, AIvPek Masok 

T EX^VS, ^Utl^^JUgh the largest state in the Union* has l^u quite 
ncgiecled hy arc]:^ologists and ihcrefon? was chosen as the 
field of oixjTuticms for one of the summer expediUems of tUe 
University Alusemn, The reason for this neglm is n-^axlily com- 
preheiiaiblo; despite its size, Texas oijntains no ruins archa^f)- 
logiCiit remains of initstanding interest, 'I'n the west lies New Mexico 
with its din houses anil nioderri mhal>itcd pueblos, the Mt'Cca alike 
of ardiiColfFgisrs and of Fnul'Harveyiztxi tonri&ls. To the cast are 
Lomsiaua and Arkansas with tlmt Imnal mouials of hjimcT indian 
peoples which afford pottery v^esscU of esthetic value* And across 
the Rio Gmiide to die south, allhuugli far to the south, lie the great 
ruins of Old Mexico, the work of the A^tec. Tollec* Maya, and the 
other great ci\dlizations of Atnc-rica. Small wonder, then, that Texas 
lias Ix^en a neglected orphan, with hut a few of her native SfDns lo take 
any interest in her n’rmolc jjasL 

Yet such iK-riphcral and intermcriiate regions as Texas an' (jf 
great importance in archeological sac nee, and ^>^iy by their in\*tsti- 
gation can the into relationships of the higher culturt^s on either sale 
be determined. When carefully investij^ated, Texas may be found 
to hold tlie key to many iniporiaut problems concerning the rdation- 
slups of the Mtxiom, the Pueblo, the Plains and the Koulheastem 
Indian adtunes. It was in the hope of shedding some ^ghl light 
on these pro!oleins that sevtral munths were spent in this region this 
sumuHT by the Museum Ex|jcditioii. 

The ix?rs->nnd consisUxl of Mr. hintfjn Siitterthwaile* Mr* 
Chark.'s Bachc and rnysclf; liuring the HtsI few weeks we were alsc^ 
accompanied by Mr E. B. Hi>warrl, and by Dr, Faderiek Dldacli 
of the pepurtmont of CieDlogy of tlic Univ^ersitv, 

On July 22 the expcililif^n amvtd in Floydada, a s-mall town 
in the southern Panhandle region of Texas, ani] there esiahlisiu^l its 
first lieiul(|uarters. It was in the height <if summer and the scfireii- 
ing dry winds si^qjt atross the plains like blasts from a fu^lact^ 
^Y'. ^}' resident agent for Mr. Howardranch in 

[hat vdcinvU-, rendered ua cooacant and valuable aid, fur whidi 
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Tlic lifiiik ClKiar Pott, Alllutny,, T<s*iu 

To the left, Dr- Rav'» cxoiv«ie<i; tlw pit a (ew fwt to tjic nglit. 
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\vc must cTt press our great appri^cmUon. This part of Texas 
is on the Staked P!aiiis> the Lianns Estacados of the Spanishj 
to us A moTiotunoua expiinse of pi'rfectly flat and ate/lutely tr^less 
prainc. but to the agriculturally minded naii’sx's a " fine cuiultry 
XJntil A <lccade or trv<i ago it ’vvas unfencc?:! cattle latiiiSi ridden hy 
cowljoys. bui today it consists of intermmable fields cjf cot torn inter¬ 
sected by straight ixiads which retjuirf no grading. 

Only a few day^ wen? spent' anmnd Floydada. for absolutely no 
information ormld l>e obiaint-d concerning sites of Indian <tfeipatiom 



Thr T<trfK» TiKtirn«iiLiar idw wn Atilwte^ Crwif, rr<aiiajiiiin River, Tciaa, bcfi^rv cxmviLtknk, 


Some thcTc must be, but unfortunately no imc in this region taktrf 
any interest in archaeology, and the sites hi central 'I'cxus are so few 
and so unimtm->sivc that, wnllioui infomiaticni injni interested 
residents* it would requite many tkys of search to locate one, The 
same siuuiiion exists over all Texas, and is tnie rrf m^ist n^gions 
throughout America. In one town one or two men with antiquarian 
interests will know uf a sew of sites witiun fifty miles, while in the 
ncjtl town oveiy-onc quertioned will insist tliai ihe n‘gion is utterly 
bare and ihai ouf- should jjjo te Pecewi. t*> Pueblo Bonitri, I'^r to some 
other far-away place of which he has read in ihe newspapers, 
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Si> thrt■^: flay> Uti^r, after pnrcha^tig a \ised ChiTvrdet tmck 
whkh u-e chnstetied Aimryllis. after Amarilbj, metTapt>li:5 af the 
Texas Panhandle, we left Pkiyvlada* and arrivisd that night at the 
city of Lubbock, In thiB of Texas even tfie national interstate 
higliways are ran ly paved, but except dining and lusi after rains 
they lire kept in comparatively^ gcKid conditjEjn by frequent scraping. 
The makuig and upkevp, however, of even these fess' anti poor roads 
must be a great problem to tlie state, as the mileage is great and the 
ixifiulation wry sparse. 


SoLilSiriv' piarofT ci ftHrLam^ular binD^, AllbALcs Crc^. 

A woitflcly’ view fpom outbid tbe tralk. Th* mna juud siaift trt lu -u upon m 

Skn 


At LubUjck we were welctmiiH] by IJr, Idolden of the 
Texas Technttlogical College anti viewed the archaeological collect ions 
which he has inaugumtwl llicrei, but as he has ixisiderl tn that district 
only a short lime wc were miable to Icam of any sties in the viciniLy 
and prottX’dt'il to Abilene, Although Abilene is pwliably no richer 
artiha?ologicaily than most sections of Tejuis^it is the headquarters of 
the Texas -Ajrchxeokjgical SrjCitLy, owing to the a^idertcv there of a 
small group of enthusiastic archiet^l^igists, led by L>r. Cyrus N. Ray 
Mr. E. B, Sayli^, I>r. Ray tixik us Uk clireeUxl m to, many site 
which we made small collections of arrow'liea»ii>, ^Tai>ers and simiM*.i 
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artifacts. The ctillurc here is rather nide and certainly of the type 
of the plains. Fragments of poUer>’ and artifacts of smo«)thed 
stone are exceedingly rare, hut there seems to have tx?en some 
differentiation either of tribal or of temporal occupation, for the 
artifacts from ah sites and the situation of these sites are not 
uniform, but are distinginshcd by the local arcluuologisls by such 
terms as “.sand dune sites” and “small scraper sites.” 


hottse. Atjbsue# Cr«lc. 

A^tljirrly>^oftlie«moconiEr. Tlu* ftw apjicars in thr (on^und. Boypnit h, U» thr 
tefl. h «Ttiiatifaix i»fruttmv, f«nrpt*c)y broken throtxeh. From its tUt tf.p. or tod, rtwr 

• nxaAA of emumt ^ and ^tona iwjirly to the tu[* of tho wall oo the left. 

On the banks of the Clear Fork of the Brazos River north of i he 
town of .^l>any Dr. Kay had rxcavatetl iwc skeletons which he 
descrilted in the ^cUftitfic A rnniat ft last s]iring. They were excavated 
fn.m the cut-bank of the nver. .some thirty feet alxive pnrsent water 
level and about six feet lx?ncatli the surface. The soil above appears 
to undi.st url>ed and stratifictl- These remains have not ycl been 
examined by export anthropologists, hut l>r. Ray believes *i hem to 
l x* unusual in sr.me respects and of great age. Since the pntblem 
seernttl an impt^rtant one. the first piece of extensive archaeological 
work was begun here by the expedition. A cook was engaged, camp 
pitched, and excavatitms made from July 30 imtil August 3. Instead 
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of digjjinK in from the bank as Dr. Ray had done, a pit was sunk 
fn)m tlu* surface a few feet from the site of his ftnd. The «>il was 
extremely hard baked and the tempjerature terrilic, so that it to^jk the 
comliinetl efforts of the five of us to dig carefully a fiit eight feet s<iuare 
and deep during this period. The soil was almost certainly naturally 
de|)Osited, stratified and imdisturlied. At tlic ilcpth of aUnit four 
feet a rude arrowhead was unearthed, at six feet seviraJ scrapers, 
an(l at eight feet, jast as the work was being abandoned because of 
the obviously undisturlxrd and sterile naiurt^ of the earth, a piece of 



The nuMind at AUbates Crock site. 

Note the Ttnes of flat atottei set on edge at the right e mti y. 


bone three i^r four inches in diameter was uncoxtred. It was appa¬ 
rently a fragment of a human cranium, probably somewhat mineral¬ 
ized and prestinuibly of con&idemble age, obviously deposited there 
by natural means and not buried. The bone still aw*aits examination 
by a somatologist. I fear it is too small to allow exact determina¬ 
tion regarding the physical type or archaic characteristics of the 
individual. The degree of mineralization may afford some data 
on its age. but l^oth the rate of this process and that of the tlcposition 
erf the overlying soil var>* so greatly with natural tymdiiions that it 
is to Ih? feared that they will permit no definite determination. 
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Hvav»rinn m Ihc tnoumf. Al)hat«s Creek sile. 

SertTfcJ (W*?r nnit Uid wrr MotAher, wr plemlv vWbie: The «U.ftH4 tult rtandi in 
•m« e/ tlw nuiukia Wft ly u decayed boaoe pral. * “ 
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From Abilene we ttimed north again. Stopping for a day near 
the town of kotan, wc excavated a gTa\^ tc» wliich \vc were conducted 
by Mr. Louis Miller of Rotan ami Mr. James Latham, a ranchman 
with antiquarian interests. l‘he skeleton was found, but it was 
much desdeated and fragile anil accompanied l>y no <)bjects, obviously 
a burial of a member of one of the groups of plains Indians, i^o- 
ceeding through Flo>datIa again, where Mr. Flow'arrl and Dr. Oldach 
left us to pursue geological investigations, wx* drt>vc north to Amarillo, 



Mound ruin, ^VUltaUa Crude 

Atvtthrf n/ tlir utjxTvnpOAt^l floor*, *n<T fmthrr oicravutcvi. 


Al>out forty miles north of Amarillo is the Canadian River, the 
largest stream in northern Texas. It is also tlie only river which, 
flowing eastwani to the .Mississippi, ri.scs in the mountains of north¬ 
eastern New Mexico. Ccruiln of its headwaters, es|jecially the 
Mora River, rise near the headwaters of the Pec^is and close.to the 
present pueblo of Taos. It would ihus he expected to lx? the route 
of intercourse and trarle between the inhabitants of the pueblos and 
those of the plains. That it was actually used for thl*^ purpose is 
indicated In- the discover}', on the sli>ix?s of the bare hills lining 
Palo Duro Creek fifteen miles south of Amarilki, of small bits of 
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pottery representing most, if not all, of the types of pottery fount! at 
the ancient pueblo of Pecos near Santa Fe, This piicl:rlo has for fifteen 
years been undergoing excavation by the Department of American 
Areli<&’>ktgy of PhiUii>s Academy, Andf^ver, Massadmsetts, under 
the direction of Dr. A. V. Kidder. That the former habitants of 
Pecos journeyed s<i far etisl is thtts established, but since no ruins 
of pueblo type are found in this region* it sedans most pn^bitble tlmt 
these potsherds represent merely iem|>orary camps of the Pecos 



4tmmd ruin, AlD?Ati.n Crajk 

Notice the Timidf^d curb at rijfli:* TuTini:i(r back vi & laoro pottvlialij. At the hxwjr centre 
m iqcmtKt of tfiP Finipliice been rmccvcrfid. 


peoide while on expeditions to hunt bison. Close to this site is the 
town 01 Canyon* the seat of the Wei?t Texas Tcachitrs College, where 
Xlf, J. E. Haley has established a small museum of historv^a 
and natural history. 

Around Amarillo, as everyn^'here throughout thist region, are 
also found the camp sites of the nomadic Indkii.s who CK-cupted tliis 
couiitiy* at the time the bist«,/ric o<xuipation* These camp sites 
yield artifacts in the form of diipped and flaked dint, arrowheads* 
spearheads, scrapers* knives* and fragments ot potien^ tliougli the 
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kilter are a type differt^iU from and nidcr than the pottery af the 
puebkis. Artifacts of smcwth stijne are practically unknovsm* but 
grindstones kno^^'n as “metates/' which resemble scimcwhat the 
stones forgriTiding com used by the agriciiliurat Indmns to the ’ivest, 
and the hand mullers tyc “manos” which were used cm them, are 
common. It is not certain whether these tribes actually cultivated 
a little com, or whether the met£ites were employed for grinding 
seeds or other natural products. At any rate^ their use probably 
indicates a cultural influence fn>m the plu^^>los to the wt^U 



liuliiin racl: eni/mv3inf, cm Vlnr Creeks ikmt 

Aw«rc]eti ptue uTmntfnotui vc^ of tlu exft^itioo. 


But al(jng llic Cajiadian and especially on die short creeks which 
flow into that river are Found the hoiLSi^ of a people whose 
culture was apparently restricted to ibis region: they seem not to 
Ik* Rmnd east or west of the Texas Panhandle. This culture seems 
to have Ijeeti a blend of pueblo and plains elemcnU, and deserving 
of fiion* attention than hcrietob»re been paid it. A ilecade ago 
Mr* W, K. IMoorehcad of Phillips Academy. Anchn'er, made some 
surveys through this region, but his rep‘»rts have not yet been pub- 
iislied. (hTC of thcjse gn^ups iivf houses on Wolf Cmek, known as 
Handley's Ruins, has lxH.n given some publicity in the public press, 
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but no careiuJ tcprjrt on any has ever l>eeii publklittiJ ITie mvesti- 
gtitirjn of this culture k tiK'Tefore, was nnc t.if the ijrmcipiil objects 
of the ALuseum's lixpcdilUju. 

Mr. FUtyr! V. Sturler of AmanlK> ifnve freely of his time 
a«ci aid to the expedition, and. to him Uie Miuseum is deeply' indehfted, 
Atuong other places, he cotiductcil us a site im AUbatcs Creek, 
nortli oi jXmanHo, where made camp in a deserted ranch hoiLse 
and worked from Auijusi 9 until Au^l 19, Oti one of the hills 
ovCTlooking the broad low %'alk'y of the Canadian arc duzerts of 



Tlwi rodt fclnrVUT cn Crmr^ Vbu3 Crrclc. 


rings and a few rectangU-s made of sUmes, laid flat or placed on 
edge. These probably represent the waits of semi-stibterranean 
hotuses, the superstructures now fallen in and the rooms filled with 
soil. A few artifacts W'Ore picktsl up on the surface. On an adjacent 
hill are a few mort^ similar sites w'hich were chosen os the expeilition’s 
srene of labour. Three sites were partially eseivatcd. a small round 
ring, a large rectangle and a small hillock with many stones placed 
on edge. T he former revealed nothing of importance. The rcctan- 
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i»ular site partly oxr^Vi^Uxl by Air, SiiUcrthwaitt, with help 
from Mr. Badie. It \v£is oullined by a rectangle of stonjes, mainly 
placvti on which wtrt friimfl for the gn.’aUfr part to be emlx:<lded 
in a hard material rmide, appkjiamtly, of a lime cementr Tlie flcKjring 
WEUi of the same material, but the arrangement was too unusual and 
intricate t<;» l:»e here cletaile<h 

The site partiall)* excavated by myself and Mr. Bache was nf 
different type- It had already htxm -lug into by Si>ine oil-field 
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empl(>yet.-i w'ho had rttn a i>ipe line acrvjiss the IiiIIk, by Mr. Studer, 
and by Dn R- L. of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New Y« «rk C'ity, who this siimTiKT precefietl tisin visits to niany places, 
Oiv orjt* side of the hillock a rooni loud been partially excavated, the 
walls of which wert market! in places by hmg vtnltca! stones of 
natural shape emliedded in the walls, visible for a few inches above 
the sr.nl and extending as far as two fet^t Udow the surface. This 
rtxim w^as not further txcavaUri, i Jn tlar ijther sKyjK? of the mound 
another morn w hich had been partly exciiv^ated was ctmtinued until 
the imfx'irtant features were ilctermined. 
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The RK.im measured aboul fifteen feel in diameter and was 
mainly rectangular, though one Ci/nier was rounded and one sidi; 
may have been ciirve<l. Bxiilt in the side of a mtmnd, the upixtr 
door ^vas at tlie ground level fru thC' tower side of the mounch bui 
about four feet below ihe surface at the crest. Tlie undergraund 
walls wi’Xii of adobe or mini but were solid and not built of adobe 
bricks as in the modem Mexican style, ^^ost of them were blackened 
by smoke. Although the WhiIU were not wry niiich hanler tlian the 
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mau*rial which tiad filled the atiaurloncd p:>om. the fill bn,ike aw“avfn>m 
the walls with a dear deavage. In this ro^im no sIcftics w(^ inlo 
l he tofis iif t he \va I Is as was the i us iia 1 praetk^. A number o f d ifTemn t 
do^rr levels were nrjted, the lowest iKhtig two or three feet l>eTu:iith 
the upi>trmuwiL i hese flciOir^ were apparent] v made of }iatd packed 
day .)r mud over which was kid a Lhiii iilui of plaster. In the centre 
of Uic house on the npjxTmost drKTr levd was a mtlier ^h'ep cc-Fiucal 
depression with it few’ large stouffi= and a krge r|uantity of packed 
ash m It, tmilonlHeiUy the fir^pbcc. Similar fttcpkccs w'ouM doubt- 
l.>e found m the lewder .wJ earlier Init frtr the ETcatcr part 
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the upper floor was left intact and was broken through to tho bottom 
in only one place. The Bxez of the fireplace was marked by a depres- 
sitm of probably six inches in the floor which dropped m a rather 
abrupt L'lirb with rouncltsl edges* At four pt>ints at equal distances 
from the fireplace wert^ holes in tlic floor- which details show-ed plainly 
represented the posts whidi upheld the n>of- Above mcj«t of the 
flotn^ were found charred beams turned to ebarooa!, clay burned to 
brick Ijcaring the imprint of small poles or reeds, and carbonked 
grass- 
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A doser view fA i>h: ^'ine Creek ahtUcr* 

Tlte human iWtirv with ti;imiscd firms Is of eipedal lntcrESt- 

TIu* deductions from Uiest; tkita evident. The house con¬ 
sist etl of a ^Kirtiufly undcrgnntncl, the vraih find flfxjrs made 

m' clay faced rtith plaster. The roof, whtch rose to an unknown 
height uhovQ the surface* suppTritnl lour iXrtts placed 
tn iliD Interior of the rHjm and consisted, oi cross poles -with 
fi straw thatch ahow tins and jic^ssihly a ci’iveriTtg of tiitid. The 
xvalls above ground may liavc been of the same construction os the 
ri»f f>r [d solid adobe, ’’t'hc inflammable nature of the bin!ding 
M to fn'quent cj,inflagratifn^^ dtiring which tlte rofjf was destroyed 
qntl fell to the flonr, partially fiUing the tof^m. Instead of cleaning 
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ihti dtMiTTs out to the level of the origi^jal it was: ixicke^d fki\vn» 
levuicfi cyff, ar](t n new and hij^her Tnadt- upon it. 

Very few objects of any value were ^tuciminterol in these excjiva- 
tigiifi. FUiked Hviil implenienis wcTir in the tnajecity^ incest of these 
made of a banded red and white iliut whicli is peculiar to this region 
anfl a few stH^dmens of which, deierniined by him u> f;»c of extraneous 
origin, wore found by Dr, Kidder >iuriiig Ids excavations at Peccjs. 
A vx-ty few pifts}lends were found and one small ornament of shell 
but no artifacts of pmLN:5Uicd stone, hits of the larger ami 

l;ettcr iireservcd carbi mized beams wt-re saved in the by no mearis 
optimistic hojje that itie age i>f lUem might be determined by a 
study of the annual rings, a system whidi has been dewlopetl in 
recent yi^^ns. by Dr. Douglass of the University of Arisjona and which 
prnrniscs eventually to alTonl an accurate time scrilt for American 
ardia:r4tigy. In this same room Mr, Stutlercxaivated what apix^ars 
t-o Ixr a piece > >1 earixinimi matting. 

All of tlicric artlfacU. tnduding the potUry. resemble tlu>s<? of 
the Plains Culture far more than those of the Pnddo. iJut the 
archili-ciiirc is sirikingly T^ueblan *m llic whole, rc’^mbling ik^cidedly 
that of the gemi-subteTrancau rooms of the Post-Basket-Maker or 
Pre-I’iieblo pcoplts. 'ilit: culture is Lhereff»re pTrjluilhy a hybrid 
and intcmiedlate one anrl deserves mtTre at ten lion than has hitherto 
i^een j>aid it. 

Another site of this same mtturc was c»liservc<l further to the 
west <in the Canuilian and t<* the irf the town of Vega. Here 
arc a lurgc miniber of house sues crowtic^l together on tlie ii^p of 
a steep-sit let:! mesa, nttviously bir pn>tvcriom They may therefore 
1 h‘ of a jjeriod sulisequcm to tJie building of those on Allbates Crock, 
which art <»pon Vi attack. Hn the 5l(ypcs iff this mesa are 
ptKJkets in wdiicli were found quanLitics of amnia] lioncs. refuse frocn 
the hivus*^ abvvi% cind on the shipc'S and al ttw bn tom af the uicsa 
qunnUties of puitcrt' fragments were picked up. 

^^'c were due to attend the coiiierence of arelia&t>h>gists at the 
pueblo of Pecos on August J3 and so returned, to Aimrillo and 
raoirircfl west towarrls Xcw Mn^icry. 1'hc greater [>:trt of one riay 
was sjjent on <init>e Vine Creek, north of Adrian, Texas, ivhere a 
cave nr great cn^rhanging rock shelltT ermtains many pictagmphs* 
ilome of Uiese art; inoLsed In the n»ck and scimc painted in red and 
black colours. These wme phntngrnphcd, drawn and nibbed. Most 
*:if the figures n'presenl animals nnd hunmn lacings, the largest and 
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most impressive out." l;einR apparently of a homcHl seqient, done in 
lilack and red, Wliile my impression is that the tndsed petn^glyphs 
arc older than the painted ones, this may not l>e a valid conclusion, 

Amarjdlis, despite four dat tires in twenty miles, hn'-ught us 
into Pecos in time for the conference, which was attended bv most 
of the anthrop<ilog:ist& tlion in the West and which lasted for ihme 
days. Then a pleasant week-end was spent in picturesque Santa F6. 
r)n the way to Vegas we visited Teeolote, a i^-Pueblo site 
excavated this sumnaer by the arclurological sindesits of the AnLhro- 
pdogical Laljoralury' at Santa Pe, atid there made a small collection 
of potsherds. 

It was our inUmtiijo tci si^end lymsiderable time on the Alora 
Ri\'er. the largest aflltieiu of the; Cana^liaa in Now Mexico, wdth the 
hope of finding there sesmt- ruins of the Texas type. We proceeded 
first, therefore, to ilie town of Mura near the headventor^ of this 
stiram. a delightful ctld oiit-<if-the-way New Mexican town where 
Spanish is heard far more ilian English, It is harrlly ix>ssible that 
Lhcre can Ite \v> Indian mins in this fertile valley, but none was 
knowm lo the residents and wc returned tu ^Yatr- ku.s. a sum!I town 
at the confluence of the Mr-ra Hiver and Sapello Creek. Here Mr. 
Rcynolris gave us kind assistance and showed m s^anc mmmils on 
the bank of the Mrira un which jHitshenis are frequently found, 
Althfjugh it was not out intention to work uptm siicii of pueblo 
culture* we lohUI n<A resist a few days' work here Lind so excavated 
from August 2^ mitil September 7* In ardiiteclurc tfie .site some¬ 
what resembled that »>n the Canadian, the iinderjhTruind w^alls and 
doors being made of adolie mud, but less smivith and finisheii. Hose- 
ever. insto^ad of enclosing single rooms, tlic walls were partitions 
between rooms, and the go^xxp tm the mound c.xcavated &:msisted of 
a dozen evr more, 'I'he same superpoaitiuu of flr^ors was noted 
and tile same charred beams and lumps i,f fitc-baked clay with the 
impre-ssion of poles or reeds, 'Phe l.attcr w-ere unusually frequent, 
the cdiarrc^I licams rare. In ccjutmihslinction to the Texas site* 
potsherds Were common and flaked implements very rare; the 
country eviilcnlly did not pniduce much (lint, Tlie pottery was of 
unmistakable Pueblo t\q>c. mainly black otirrugaied ware but with 
a fair quantity of painted black on wlnic anfl a few* pieces of black 
on red- 

A site of scjincwhat different construction was %dsjtcd up(?n the 
lop of a mesa knowm as L>mn Parda. a scdudect New Mexican village 
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not far fri^m Watrou^, Here wt^re the lower courses of what 

were apparently low walls of piletl stotie. An excellent meUte and 
several p^’rfeci]y shaped nianos were seeurt-vl here ImL om cxca^-ation 
'wa.'! dune. Near the month of Sapell' i Creek we were shown rocks 
cowred TvHlh hicised picto^phs wlikb we tihotograpbed and drew, 
'rbey restmbletl coiLSiderably tla.>se seen on <jrap)c Vine Creek m 
Texas and probably w'crc ii:adc by the same pe^iple. 

We entonamcxl great hopes coneemlng the region at the con¬ 
fluence of Uje Mora and the Canadian rivers. ne;tr the Utile villa^ 
of Saliino4i<.K Tins lies far from any high road at the Ixiitom of a 
det'p canyni and the steei> rrjoky imils gave j\imrydli 5 a punishment 
fr^rni whidi she will Ticvcr fully reers^^er. W'c foiud Sabinoso to 
be ubfmt as iinamericaniz^Hl as any place in Ihi^ land could l^e. No 
<wjunrl radio or of pbfuifigrapii, ni- movie posters or cigaretrer 
billboards, no word of English but our own. ^.nily tJie lillle scattcrcfl 
adol'C houses with strings of scarlet chUes banging from the rtxjfs, 
and orchards vl deticitjus apples and peadiea. but Tg.me of the 
pf'rpulation kiicw of aity Indian remams in the ncighljotirlw^l with 
the exception of rimnvheads to l>e pickc»l up in some plaes^. ufid so 
we could not tarry tlu'rc Inng. With twr> of us pushing bdiiml 
over the w^:^r!5s; places, wc succeeded in getting Amaryllis out of the 
t:anyf.»iu A picl^ire^H^iie little place, ^iabmos<». but onenni to be vj^iittl 
by anyotie who treasures his automobile. 

The next ihjy to.>k us to Tuctimcari. a small hut buijilmg city, 
largett a bcalUi a'Sori.. Hut it suflcr? frraii the lack of art arc Ideologist 
and we could Warn nothing concerning niins on the Cauiudbjr Rtvir 
north of there- Tliey may Ik* there, or ag 4 iiii there nmy In- a gap 
i>etwetn tile rt.tcblo type of house which we fouml at Walrous in 
the west md the ‘IVKiiS tvfK? to the cast. In ,sevt!ral days* search 
wi- fovmd, north of Lt:jgan, a cairip site of the nomadic Indians, 
of which sites there must lie tnimy in tlie fudghUfurhrx-w-l. Here 
on the surfaitc w*e picked up quanliik^s of ruhbmg stones which 
wtTC pri>l>al>ly the matios u-^d on iiietate^i, .several of which latter 
we also found. The ground w as thick with pul^eri^ed bones, broken 
firc Stones, llint chip'^ and a ft'w hint artifacts and pottery fragments- 
the latter clearly of plains ty|x^, Aitot licr day wq wasttvl in hnding 
sr.me nWks with carvings on them, which turned out to \x of cow- 
bny or slrccphcrdcr origin, and a ihivd day alTurdvil -jiily some interr 
csting mortar holes made in the ivick ceiling which covered a small 
rock shelter. 
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From Tucumcari Mr Satterthwaite had to rttum for the open¬ 
ing of the University, and Mr, Bache and I rutiimcd to Amarillo. 
\Fe decided to dcj a few more work on the Alihates Crt-ek site 
before proceeding south, but on arriving there found our desertc-d 
ranch house preempted by lwi> yomig Texans r^'ho, doubUess unknown 
to the ratich overseer in his headquarters fifteen miles away, u'^ere 
happily engage in distilling wulu Our approach must ha\^ 

brought up to them visions of hantlcnflfs. but they soon recovered. 
We pitched out Unt on a nearby hill, hoping that rekitious with rnir 
unwelcome but unavoidable neighbours ^voiild not become strained. 
At daybreak the following morning tiur go*x3 friend Mr. Studer 
appeared vrith a telegram recalling Mr. Bache to Philadelphia, 
Without doing a stn^ke of excavation we packed all our equipment 
and^ despite Amaryllises fxEniiic endeavours lo break dowm in her 
vacuum lank, evidently sensing the loss of her last good dri%^cr, we 
reached the banta 1*6 station just as tlie Missiunary, eaatbiuind^ 
was shifting. In half an hemr Amarjdlis and t w’ere ahme. 

The foDuwing day* September L9* we, in the Lindliergkian 
sense, set of! for the Rio Grartclv to spend the remainder of the 
expedition s time and funds in southern d*exas, where we hope t*> 
secure some data I rearing on the interesting and imixjrtant problem 
of the relationships between the higher cultures of Mexico and the 
souihem United States. 

Del Rio* Texas, September 2S, 1929. 
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Bv Loi:is SnoTRiTXiF 

A t in St the Ka^uantori Cian let ga its olrk^st [Xissesgion. the 
^ ‘'Shark** Helmet (Plates XLV^II and XLVIII;, It is a very 
unique and ancient spccimeHt ant! st> far as \s known, the < 7 nly 
one of its kind vvhicii existeif in tlieland of the TlLngit. The helmet 
is made of ihc thickest jiart of the hide ^if the walrus, evidently shrunk- 
en* by a beating p^^xress, aroimd a wcKjden t'orm after the two pieces 
had been seweti together: it was then carved after it hud thoroughly 
dried. The pn:>jecting parts, sudt as the lips of the shark and tlte 
eyes of the figure tm llie hack of the helmet* are forced out and caiw^ed 
in relief, leaving the original surface of the hide; this surface ^vas 
carv^ed aw'ay fr<mi the part we recognize as the face of the fish. The 
hide is about one-half i-f an inch thick where the deep carving 
is executed, 

'Hicrc i.s sufitcicnl evhdtrnCc to Tielicve that this verj' old piece 
was made long bcftjre steel to<iis were inircduced into the Tlingit 
land, yet Uie dear cutting, said to have liccii done with an indsor 
tooth of the l>eaver and stone, is done in a manner which it is liard 
to l^jlieve could have lieen accomplishcr! successfully with any but a 
w'dl-cdged modem ir^strumcT^t* The strip of the liidc which ondrdes 
the licad-piece, alscj carv'ed, and omametued wdth hvtmxin lialr and 
feathers of the flLcker, is said to represent the Fish Haw'k, w-ith 
the ticak of the bml attached at the i>eak. The helmet is painted 
with pure nativt! ctilors; the greenish blue derived from the covelline* 
a sulphide of copper* the black from coal and the nd from oclire. A 
certain kind of shell is used for the teeth, an<l the eyes and mouth 
are ornamented with pieces of blue abalone shell. 

I olitained ihie old piece for the Museum's collDctlon from the 
last of the house group, the mtunhei^ of which are known as the 
fouralers of the Kaguaritfin Clan, When T carried the object out of 
its place no one interfered, but if only one of the true watTt[?rs of that 
clan liad l>een alive the removal of it would never have tx^n possible* 

I took it in the presence of aged women* the only survivors in the 
house where the old object was kept, and they could do nothing more 
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than weep when the once hiffhJy i^ieemed ..ihjcct was l.iemg-taken 
away to its Iasi rest in place. 

The Kaguanton, in its early lilstort'. was a party of men who 
wre never afraid of advcnlu«;. 'fhey hardened men, eo<k 1 
fighters, and good IrMisers in war. They were noted for Uieir war- 
hke nature, but they were no more savages than the present time 
wamors who fight for that which they believe to U- just. In the 
record tif these old-iime fighting men, honour seemed to liave ure- 
dominatci] even above wealth, therefore good traders were not 
many among them. They seem to liave shown a dislike for living 
burdened with accumulation of property, yet there never was 
anjthmi; too ffCKsd for ihem. 

The abandunirg of the Shark Emblem is one instance which 
shows the Kaguanton dislike for anything in Uie nature of indolence 
^d eowaidicc. As It was told in the story about the "Midnight 
Council . when chief Stuwuka said, after lieitig reminded of the Shark 
Emblem: “If this Shark is to maintain ii.srank in our history why 
does not this indolent animal appear in a true man's dream?" Cla-St 
out Irora your niimis. Kaguanton, this cowardly fish which with 
Its ron-s of shaqi teeth, would only slink in prestuice of danger and 
only take advantage of a helpless being. Think of the 'Wolf' l,cw 
he is bold and will fight ivhen necesisary.'' ' 

The cbimcil referred to took place at tlrouse Fort long after 
the organisation of the Kaguanlon Clan, when the Wolf Emblem 
was m iiucstmn. It was at this time when, true to its nature the 
•Shark quietly sank to the bottom of the ehwt of relics, only to 4ike 
its appearance wiicti occasion ctJled for so doing. Thus from the 
beginning of its hi story, _ the old object c.dsled in a„ ’mdiflerent 
attitude, l>ecaiise of lack oi iniciust on the pan of its.nssumod owiieis 
The helmet was made for YiskaJiua the warrior, whc. was entitled 
to make a public c-shildtion of his helmet during the ceremony of 
iJedieatmg the Kawagani Hit, “Diinicd 1 rouse", the first council 
house which was f.nmrietl by ^'isyat L At this time his party 
resided at Sand-mount Toisti, an old town now alxandoned locateil 
in the neighborhood of Cress Sound, a watonvay between the main¬ 
land and the noriltern terminus of Chicagof fstand. 

In the beginning the name Kaguaiiton was applied to a house 
group which eventually developed into the greatest clan of the Shun 
goo-k-aedi moiety of the 'riingit nation. Dcmg without necessary 
tools the old-time builders cniploy.tl the fin' in reducing the main 
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timber supports for the new council house, to uniform sizes. Thus, 
llie name of the first house of the clan, from which the first group 
took its name, Kawagani-hit-ton, ■n^umed-house-imnates"* Very 
quickly this very prolific grxjup developed into a dan which spread 
\'ery widely, and to this day an; met almost cvcrjTvhere, not only 
in Alaska> but there are a few in Europe, China and Japan, even 
here in Philadelphia, But these nKjdemized men are not at all liVe 
the true Kagunnton—their spirits have l>tx;n much impaired by too 
much comfort. 

Even though the Shark’" had failed to maimam its nmk among 
other emblems of Uic clan, it was looked upon with respect, litcause 
it represented the edorts of the men ^Yho founded ihe party. 
Therefore, like any other important object, a true JKaguanton 
guarded it with diligence. It is true that the modernized part 
of me rejoiced over ray success in obtaining this important eth¬ 
nological specimen for the Museum, hui, as one W'ho luid lw*ti 
trained to be a true Kaguaiitoji, in my heart 1 cannot help but have 
the feeling of a traitor w ho has betrayed corthdence. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bc<iueat}v to ihe Ttuslecs of tiie University of Penn- 

sjdvania the sum of, --- ..dollars, in trust for the uses of 

tl^c University Museum. (Here, if desired, specif’ in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

fn order that The Unh-ersity Museum may give appropriate 
recogniuon to the substantial gifts whidi have been already received, 
and which will htsreafter be donated or l)equeathcd for the develop- 
miml of its resources and the esteiisi*m of its usefulnei^, the Bt:«ird 
of Managiirs have adopted the foDoMrng dassification icet oontribu- 
tars and menil«?rs, and hav'e resolves! that the names of the tlonurs of 
aggregau^ sums of S25,<XK) and upit^ls. hi cash, securities, tyr j>roj>. 
erty shall l>e Iiiscnl)efl upon a 5dtal>k' tablet or tablets, to be pnujcrly 
displayed in the Muscliul 


There shall be five classes of Contributui^ designated as follows: 
Beftefuctorj, who shall have contributed the equivalent <)f f50,(XK> 
Assoctuie Berttfttc{f>rsi -* n .. 23 

Poto^ns, “ '■ ■' to,000 

Asxi>cintf PitIrnnSt '* *' ** ji 000 

. . I.WJO 

Tht-rc^ shall l.>e four classes of Members dcrignated as foUovrs: 
Lift^ AUiiibi^n. who shall cmiLtibute f:5tKJ 

Coufribttihtft Mmthrrs, *. jOO amiually 

Stismnhtir Mmhers, " >r 

•M. wr 

A nnuiti Mrnihtrrs, >» 

Conlributpi^ anti M.-mlitTs an.- entiiltU u> IJic ftillowitiij privi¬ 
leges; admissions to the Museum at all reasmahlu times; iuvita- 
Lk«,s to rveeprions given l.y the Board of Maaageis at the Museum* 
invitations and reserved seals for lectures; the Mrstes. Jouhnai ■ 

wpus of all guides and hmidlwolcs published bv the Museum- and 
fn?e use of the Library, - ^ 
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